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THE EDITOR. 


I. 


PEOPLE who maintain, as we do, that to save society is 
to save the soul of it, and who give priority to soul-saving 
enterprises, such as science, art, morality, and religion, in 
the programme of social reform, are well accustomed to 
being driven from the field and scattered. as visionaries by 
the point-blank discharge of a well-known formula: ‘ You 
must fill men’s bellies before you can save their souls.” 
Even Matthew Arnold, who contended. that culture (in 
which he included religion) is the sole defence of mankind 
against anarchy, and whose writings are the classical exposi- 
tion of that thesis, is still known to many as an “ elegant 
Jeremiah ”—the name given him in his own day. We who 
follow humbly in his train, trying indeed to enlarge his 
conception of “ culture,” but fully convinced that nothing 
else can save us from anarchy, are fortunate when our 
critics give us no harder name. Nor do their mockings 
surprise us. So long as emptiness in the lower region is 
the lot of thousands, and the fear of emptiness the lot of 
millions, we with our soul-saving operations must be content 
to be regarded by many as preposterous people. Taken, as we 
often have been, into the abodes of hunger, overcrowding, and 
filthiness, and challenged to say off-hand how the souls of 
the people before us can be saved without first filling their 
bellies, or, in politer language, without first improving their 
conditions, we confess ourselves utterly dumbfoundered 
and overthrown. Deeply as our critics may despise us we 
cannot despise our critics. They have a strong case. 
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And the case becomes stronger when we turn from the home 
of the slum-dweller to the occupation in the factory or the 
shop which supports that miserable and precarious existence. 
Informed, for example, that the broken woman, whose soul 
we have just been challenged to save in the garret, has 
earned her living for thirty years by pouring boiling jam 
into a pot, we become preposterous in our own eyes, and 
are strongly tempted to throw our soul-saving professions to 
the winds and join ourselves on the spot to whatever sect 
or party is fighting the evils of mass-production. For this, 
we clearly see, is the enemy. 

And yet, in spite of the apparent absurdity of aims such 
as ours, in a world such as this, we observe that many of 
our critics are not altogether unfriendly to us. They admit 
our first principle, that to save society we must save its 
soul; which admitted, the ground between them and us at 
once reduces itself to a question of method, of procedure, 
of the order in which things are to be taken. ‘“‘ Most 
assuredly,”’ they tell us, “‘the souls of men must be saved, 
and short of that there can be no solution of the problem. 
But their bellies must be filled first; the soul-saving 
comes afterwards. Belly-filling and soul-saving are distinct 
operations; each has its own methods and laws, each its 
own time; there is a clean bisection of social life at that 
point; whatever falls on one side of the line we name 
‘economic’; whatever falls on the other we name ‘ spiritual’ ; 
and until the work is done on that side it is futile to embark 
on the work on this. You soul-savers are premature. Be 
patient, and your chance will come. Wait till the work is 
finished on our side of the line, help us in finishing it, and 
the time will be ripe for your operations, which you can then 
begin with good hope of success.” 

A remarkable example of this dualistic habit of mind, 
this bisection of social life into the two distinct processes 
which (with some trepidation) we have ventured to call 
belly-filling and soul-saving, may be found in Mr Bertrand 
Russell’s recent book, The Prospects of Industrial Civilisation. 
Mr Russell, in spite of superficial indications to the contrary, 
clearly leans, both in temperament and conviction, to 
the side of soul-saving, and those who have studied his 
contributions to literature in that field may experience 
some surprise on finding him so frankly dualistic in the 
field of social speculation. His social dualism breaks out 
in the sharp opposition he sets up between ‘“ work” and 
“leisure,” terms which exactly correspond to the distinction 
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indicated by our cruder terminology. According to Mr 
Russell, whatever work is, leisure is not, and vice versa. 
Work—the work of industrial civilisation—is boredom and 
slavery. Leisure is enjoyment and freedom. Work is a 
thing of which man wants as little as possible. Leisure is 
a thing of which he wants as much as possible. In his 
hours of work man provides himself with the means to satisfy 
the needs of his body. In his hours of leisure he cultivates 
the interests that save his soul. It follows that Mr Russell, 
as an ardent soul-saver, would increase man’s leisure to 
the maximum and reduce his work to the minimum, and he 
outlines a social system designed for that object. As 
boredom and slavery, work is of necessity a soul-destroying 
process ; while leisure, as enjoyment and freedom, is soul- 
restoring. By reducing work to four hours a day, which 
he believes to be possible, and leaving all the rest free for 
leisure, the soul, Mr Russell thinks, would fare none so 
badly. The evil effects on it of the brief boredom and 
slavery would be more than undone in the large leisure that 
followed. The four hours’ work would have satisfied the 
body ; which done, the soul, rejoicing in its liberty, might 
break out into higher regions of art, science, love, and the 
contemplation of beauty. 

It is a picture, not unattractive, of social life cleanly 
bisected at the point where work breaks off and leisure 
begins. ‘‘ You must fill men’s bellies before you can save 
their souls,” is here worked out into a dualistic philosophy 
of civilisation. But is it practicable ? 


II. .- 


Of all achievements in the way of saving the soul, the 
greatest was brought to a victorious conclusion in ages long 
vanished, when the human race, with the odds all against 
it, was engaged in a tremendous struggle to detach itself 
from the brutes, to win a footing of its own, to develop a body 
and a brain in which the soul that was asleep in matter 
might waken to life and become aware of its own existence. 
For long ages after, the work of saving the soul, of saving 
it from relapse into its brutish entanglement, and of winning 
a little more room for its expansion, went on, with no recording 
pen to mark the progress made, but with a trophy deposited 
here and there, like the beautiful art of Tutankhamen’s 
tomb, for the future to find and to marvel at; and thence 
onward, to a point which is but yesterday as history measures 
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time, when man stood clear of the brutes over wide spaces 
of the earth and the pen of the historian was ready to take 
up the tale. Thus, were the foundations laid on which 
philosophers, prophets, and saviours were to build ; thus was 
the material created and the ground cleared which churches, 
schools, universities, democracies, and parliaments would 
find prepared in the fulness of time for their ambitious 
operations. It was a stupendous achievement in the process 
of soul-saving—this first step of liberating the soul that was 
to be saved and of bringing it to a point in its development 
where all men might see that it was worth saving ; and though 
further triumphs on the same line are unquestionably await- 
ing us in the future, it may well be doubted if any of them 
will reflect greater honour on the human race. Good is, it 
to indulge our dream of victories yet to be; but the dream 
grows all the brighter when we reflect on the victory already 
won—won, as to its most difficult phase, in ages that have 
sunk beneath the threshold of remembrance, and since 
maintained by the increasing labours of mankind, through 
thousands of years, that we may inherit the fruits. 

How was it done? How was the first long step accom- 
plished of liberating the soul from its brutish entanglement 
and bringing it to the point where it was manifestly worth 
saving—worth saving at all costs and at all sacrifices ? 

It was done in and through the effort of man to satisfy 
his natural necessities or, as we might say, to improve 
his condition—his main condition, then, being hunger and 
nakedness. In those distant ages there were not two 
processes, one of condition-improving to be accomplished 
first, and the other of soul-saving to be accomplished 
afterwards: the two were the same—man saved his soul in 
the act of improving his condition. There were not two 
sects, one of condition-improvers and the other of soul-savers 
at odds with one another on the question of priority 
rights. The condition-improver and the soul-saver were 
united in the person of every man engaged in the battle. 
Nor was life bisected intp work and leisure—work to fill 
the belly and leisure to save the soul—the one boredom 
and slavery, the other freedom and enjoyment. It was a 
hard struggle all through, a fierce battle all day long. And 
perhaps the most remarkable fact is this—that man, cease- 
lessly exerting his brain, hands, and whole body, and slowly 
developing his social capacities in the effort to fill his belly, 
was wholly unaware, at first, that he was also engaged in 
saving his soul. But he was saving it all the same; saving 
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it from being swamped in brutishness, saving it for the day 
when it would be recognised as worthy to be saved. 


** In the old Ages,” writes Carlyle, ‘‘ guided by silent 
instincts and the monition of nature, men had from of 
old been used to teach themselves what it was essential 
to learn, by the one sure method of learning anything, 
by practical apprenticeship to it. . . . The Working Man 
as yet sought only to know his craft, and educated 
himself sufficiently by ploughing and hammering, under 
the conditions given, and in fit relation to the persons 
given: a course of education, then, as now and ever, 
really opulent in manful culture and instruction to him ; 
teaching him many solid virtues and most indubitably 
useful knowledges, developing in him valuable faculties 
not a few both to do and to endure. ... This was, 
as it still is, the grand education for the Working Man.” 


We are not suggesting that men are to save their souls, 
in these days, by returning to the handicrafts which proved 
so “ opulent in manful culture and instruction”’ in the days 
of old; though this is certainly to be recommended when- 
ever possible, as it is to some considerable extent. Still less 
would we have them repeat those grimmer and fiercer struggles 
by which, in a remoter time, man raised himself from his 
kindred among the brutes—the first of his mighty victories, 
the prelude of others, but not the final form of them all. 
None the less, we are convinced that the relation then 
existing between the toil of his body and the culture of his 
soul is a relation holding good for all time, which no social 
system, however cunningly devised, can ever abrogate or 
supersede. Show us a social system in which the process 
of filling man’s belly, and otherwise improving his condition, 
stands permanently divorced from the process of saving his 
soul, each process pulling against the other, and we say of 
that system, zt will not work ; neither socialism, individualism, 
nor any other “ism,” neither labour nor capital, neither 
democracy nor autocracy, can make it work—except in the 
direction of disaster, both for the belly and for the soul. 
By this means or by that the two processes must again 
become one, as they were at the beginning; reunited on 
higher ground indeed, and all the more firmly for that reason ; 
failing which, the empty bellies will not be filled and the 
perishing souls will not be saved. Of the division of labour 
and of its necessity in a complex civilisation we know some- 
thing ; but a division of labour which cuts the life of society 
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clean in two at the point where work ends and leisure begins ; 
allotting boredom and drudgery to the one side, enjoyment 
and freedom to the other—those for filling the belly, these for 
Saving the soul—this, we say, is not practicable, in spite of 
the fact that our civilisation, with mass-production for 
belly-filling and restorative culture for soul-saving, has been 
trying to practise it this long time past—with such results 
as we now see in the multitude of empty bellies on the one 
hand and the greater multitude of perishing souls on the other. 
On this matter—the relation of toil to culture—we reject all 
dualisms, whether between work and leisure, between belly- 
filling and soul-saving, or whatever more delicate form of the 
antithesis may commend itself to the sensitive mind, and 
declare ourselves monists of the most uncompromising type. 
Toil and culture are no more the two halves of man’s exist- 
ence than matter and mind are the two halves of the universe. 
Culture is that of which toil is the body; toil that of which 
culture is to be the soul. God joined them together; man 
has torn them asunder, and their reconciliation is the titanic 
task, the summary of all the tasks, awaiting our civilisation. 
Short of its accomplishment, we see no hope of a large 
prosperity either for belly or soul. 

The task is so great, and the will of society to undertake 
it so little developed, that our outlook into the future would 
be one of blank despair were it not that, looking into the 
distant past, we have discovered there a fact which reassures 
us—the fact already noted, that man’s first victories in the 
desperate struggle to save his soul were won when the only 
culture he had was furnished by the toil of the battle itself. 
Compared with the long ages in which this kind of culture 
was proving itself so effective in saving the soul, the era 
of mass-production, with its soul-killing tendencies, has had 
but a short life. Can we doubt that the heroic qualities 
which carried the race triumphantly through the protracted 
phases of that earlier struggle will be found sufficient to carry 
it through this later phase, so newly born ? 

The character of the struggle has undergone indeed a 
strange transformation. Then it was against Nature herself, 
Nature in her nakedness, that man, driven by the cravings 
of his empty belly, waged an unremitting warfare, not know- 
ing that with every weapon or tool he invented, with every 
blow he struck, his soul was gaining her liberty. Now he 
is no longer confronted by Nature in her nakedness, but, 
as though by the irony of fate, the very machinery he has 
invented for conquering Nature has become his chief enemy, 
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and threatens to destroy the soul it has cost him so much 
to win. 

But have not equal or greater dangers confronted him 
a thousand times before? Was there ever a time when 
the soul was not in peril—when civilisation was not 
“threatened with a relapse into the Dark Ages”? For 
ourselves we can think of no such time; but remembering 
worse perils than these through which civilisation has passed 
triumphant, we listen undismayed to the worst our pessimists 
are predicting, and recover quickly when pessimism assaults 
ourselves, as we are free to confess it sometimes does. For 
our faith is this: that man, learning to concentrate his 
sciences and his ingenuities on grappling with the evils 
of mass-production, as his rude forefathers concentrated 
their mother wits and their mysterious five fingers on the 
grapple with Nature in her nakedness, will find the struggle, 
as they found theirs, “‘ opulent in manful culture and 
instruction for him”; and will succeed at last, after many 
a reverse heroically sustained, in reuniting the two operations 
which God joined together and man put asunder—the 
operation of filling the belly and the operation of saving 
the soul. With this hope within us we can afford to darken 
the picture. And that we now proceed to do. The vicious 
circle mentioned in the title of our article has still to be 
exhibited. 


IIl. 


The popular method of attacking the evils of mass- 
production, which cover broadly all the social evils now 
extant, is given in the summary formula “ improved con- 
ditions.” These improved conditions, to be achieved by 
the adoption of appropriate systems or measures, include in 
the first instance the shortening of the hours of labour to 
the practicable minimum and the increase of the remuneration 
to the practicable maximum, labour under mass-production 
being regarded throughout as a thing of which the less a 
man has the better for the man—in other words, as itself 
an evil. Beyond these first essentials, and partly coincident 
with them, come the well-known list—more food, more 
warmth, more clothing, more house-room, more medical 
service, more education, more opportunity (a term somewhat 
vaguely conceived), and many other comforts and amenities 
not unreasonable in themselves. 

What appears, however, to be commonly overlooked is 
this. All these improvements, without a single exception, 
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turn out on examination to involve an extension of that 
very mass-production whose evils they are to overcome. 
As things now are, the “conditions”? demanded are in 
greater or less degree themselves mass-produced, either 
directly or indirectly in the apparatus and equipment on 
which they depend. More warmth in the room means more 
coal to be dug in the mine and transported to the fireplace ; 
which detail reveals the structure of the entire process 
that improved conditions presuppose. To improve these 
conditions at any point, by giving people more this, more 
that, is to increase the demand for goods and services at 
that point, in other words, to increase mass-production and 
so create a new crop of the very evils it is intended to remove. 
How this vicious circle is to be avoided, especially in face 
of a general consensus, among those who take part in mass- 
production, that the less a man has of it the better for the 
man, has never been made clear, and is only made the more 
obscure by vague predictions of what science or an improved 
social system can effect. During the last fifty years we 
have seen a marked improvement of conditions at certain 
points; but the evils of mass-production, in spite of the 
progressive application of science and of socialistic legislation, 
are on the whole greater than ever; which is exactly what 
we should expect. 

Of all the forms in which the idea of improved conditions 
presents itself to our minds, perhaps the most deceitful, the 
most likely to obscure what needs to be clear, is that which 
summarises them all under the phrase “‘ more leisure.” We 
naturally tend to think of leisure as a time of relative in- 
activity, when not only have the man’s working energies 
slackened off, but when his demand on the working energies 
of others, his consumption of goods and services, has slackened 
off also. As a matter of fact, this latter is the exception 
rather than the rule. If a close examination be made of 
the way in which men actually spend their leisure, or are 
likely to spend it, whether in coarse pleasures or refined, it 
will be found that in this part of their life the consumption 
of commodities and services becomes more active and not 
less. It is well known, for example, that the consumption 
of food on Sundays is far greater than on any other day of 
the week. There are very few of our leisure occupations 
that can fairly be described as self-supporting and inde- 
pendent—certainly not eating and drinking at the one end 
of the scale any more than the pursuit of science and art 
at the other. By far the greater part of them repose on 
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an extensive but invisible background of social service, the 
withdrawal of which would instantly cause them to collapse 
—a fact of which we receive a sharp and perhaps salutary 
reminder when a railway strike makes our holidays im- 
possible or a coal strike puts an end to comfortable hours 
by the fireside. 

What, then, would be the effect of endowing a whole 
community with leisure which covered the entire day 
except for the four hours devoted to mass-production—the 
scale advocated by Mr Bertrand Russell? Assuming that 
everybody possessed the means of satisfying his reason- 
able wants in the way of leisure occupation, which is 
part of Mr Russell’s scheme, the effect would be to make 
demands on mass-production far greater than the demand 
now in being. That four hours per diem of mass- 
production would carry even the present strain is, to say 
the least, doubtful. That it would carry the immensely 
greater strain involved in the conditions depicted by Mr 
Russell is inconceivable. Of course we may imagine our 
community spending its long leisure in a state of mental 
and bodily torpor, or in cultivating the “laziness” which 
Mr Russell (perhaps with some thought of our present 
difficulty) recommends in one of the most curious passages 
in his book. But as education increases the activity of 
men’s minds and the vigour of their bodies, it is hardly to 
be expected that they will adopt this way out of the difficulty. 
Nor would it prove altogether effective if they did—as we 
were once forcibly reminded by the wife of a Yorkshire 
miner with whom we were discussing these things. After 
remarking that ‘“‘ short hours for the men mean long hours 
for the women ”’ (a fact which not many sociologists have 
noted), she described at some length the leisure occupations 
of her husband, who at the moment was asleep upstairs, 
and then wound up as follows: ‘‘ When he’s nowt else to 
do he lies abed; and that wears out the sheets, which I has 
to mend ’’—the economics of leisure in a nutshell. 


For our part, then, we can find no escape from the 
vicious circle of mass-production either in the extended 
doctrine of improved conditions or in the summary doctrine 
of more leisure. Under both these doctrines the water 
which flows in at one end of the tank will be seen, if its 
course is carefully watched, to flow out again at the other 
—as would happen, for example, if we heard to-day that a 
million new houses are to be built, and found to-morrow that 
Vou. X XII.—No. 4. 22* 
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England has become a paradise for jerry-builders, for makers 
of rotten bricks and mixers of untempered mortar. Never- 
theless, we refuse to despair, our faith being, as we have said, 
that the valour of mankind, which has proved itself sufficient 
against so many mighty obstacles in the past, will be found 
sufficient against this one also. 

In this article we have already thrown out a hint as to 
the direction in which a way of deliverance from the vicious 
circle may be found; in the effort, namely, to reunite two 
processes which God joined together and man has put 
asunder—mass-production, or the process by which he fills 
his belly, and culture, or the process by which he saves his 
soul. Such further light as may come to us on this difficult 
matter—and we cannot promise that it will be effulgent— 
we propose to offer to our readers in the October number of 
the HisBerT JOURNAL. 

L. P. JACKS. 
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SPIRITUAL CONDITIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


Mr HivarrE Bettoc has lately published a challenging book 
upholding the view that the first condition for understanding 
the United States is to realise that its people are not similar 
to the people of England and of Europe, but different, 
contrasted. Like all writers who work upon a dogmatic 
thesis, Mr Belloc overstates his case; but as to the deeply 
marked differences between English and Americans there 
can be no doubt, and I am disposed to believe that any con- 
sideration of American life and thought should start from 
the hypothesis that the general mind of America is at the 
present moment further away from the general mind of 
Western Europe, and of England especially, than it was 
half a century ago. 

The reasons are very many, but two main ones may be 
noted here. The first is that the overlaying in the United 
States of what is loosely called the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
has gone forward in the course of a generation to an extent 
that is altogether unrealised by English people. And the 
second is that in North America during the past ten years 
there has been at work a process of intellectual or spiritual 
reaction, which must be counted among the strangest and 
most serious developments of the time. This process has a 
hundred aspects. It has at present an appearance of 
enormous strength. And its character and extent seem to 
be almost unknown in Europe. It amounts, in sum, to this : 
that in America to-day the life of reason, the life of freedom— 
as that great good has been understood by the more fortunate 
peoples of modern Europe—is being denied by powerful 
groups and interests as it has not been denied in Europe for 
at least two generations, or perhaps since the dawn of the 
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modern age. Any brief exposition of the state of affairs here 
indicated must of necessity be very rough and incomplete ; 
but I will endeavour to bring together the salient features of 
a condition which cannot fail to have an important bearing 
upon the next stage of Western civilisation. 

In the period preceding the outbreak of war in Europe 
the American people passed through some twenty years of 
vigorous inquiry and self-criticism. The Great West had 
been opened, and its energies were flowing strongly through 
the arteries of the nation. There was plentiful evidence of 
spiritual and social awakening, coming as at any rate a 
partial release from the epoch of material expansion, with 
its corresponding complacency, that had followed the Civil 
War. It would undoubtedly be accurate to say that no 
modern country has produced so abundant and varied a 
flowering of social idealism as America then displayed. The 
movement reached its height in 1912, when the competing 
progressivisms of Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson met in the 
presidential election. It suffered a rude shock in 1914, and 
when, in 1917, the United States intervened in Europe, 
nearly all the currents of civic and social enthusiasm were 
at once absorbed and transformed. For a time there seemed 
to be a chance that the leadership of President Wilson 
might command and direct the popular emotion; but the 
terrific national concentration led, directly and swiftly, to a 
far different result from that which the idealists of war-time 
had envisaged. 

Among modern peoples the Americans are almost unique 
in the character of their response to stimulus and discipline : 
in the immediacy and abandon, when a national issue is 
involved, of their submission to authority. They went into 
the business of war with extraordinary thoroughness, and 
with a mental surrender to the omnipotent State which most 
Englishmen, if they had witnessed it, would have failed to 
understand. This process was being completed when the 
war came to an end. The sudden return to peace befell 
under wholly unnatural conditions. No war-weariness was 
there to revive and reinforce the instincts of social freedom. 
But instead, among the people as a whole, there was a sense 
of bewilderment and frustration, and, on the part of those 
privileged interests which would prefer at all times not to 
make any terms with freedom, a realisation that the post-war 
situation was especially favourable to themselves. The 
propaganda machine, so swiftly created and so marvellously 
expanded, was turned at once to other than war purposes. 
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The enemy now was Revolution—projected in the fourfold 
form of Soviet Russia, organised Labour, the unassimilated 
alien, and the radical thinker or critic. 

The American public is profoundly conservative. It lives 
under a Constitution which is the oldest form of government 
now existing, and it has grown up in reverence for the letter. 
It is most firmly wedded to traditional doctrines of politics 
and property. It has no experience of a steady and expand- 
ing movement of liberalism. It has not witnessed, as we 
in England have, the slow emergence of organised labour 
as a conscious and self-controlled power in the State. Nor, 
despite the numerical strength of the labour unions, has the 
employing class so far accepted organisation as a necessity 
of industrialism. The discovery that war conditions had 
greatly enhanced the power of the industrial workers 
(especially in England, the land of political trade-unionism) 
was itself sufficiently alarming ; while the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion was made to appear as an awful beginning to the 
end of all things in Europe. For the resultant terror in 
America there was one excuse of very great force: the vast 
numbers of settlers hardly separated from their home- 
lands in Europe. America lives in dread of its aliens. . It 
is deeply concerned over the fact, disclosed in the records 
of military conscription, that many millions of immigrants 
are not yet in‘any sense citizens. It is aware of the presence 
of large unassimilable elements, and it suffers a growing, 
though as yet undefined, distress of mind because the 
emerging society and culture of the United States tend to 
reflect the character of racial units that are widely different 
from those by which the life of North America was originally 
shaped. 

We cannot hope to understand those recent developments 
in America which appear to negate the common assumption 
of democratic liberty unless we take these things into account, 
and realise the consequent fear in the older American mind 
that only by a sustained compulsive policy can the forms of 
so-called Nordic civilisation be preserved as the steel frame 
of the social structure. Twenty years ago the educated 
American public could listen with delight to William James 
expounding the concept of a pluralistic universe. To-day 
the social counterpart of that doctrine would be denounced 
as wild and perilous heresy, for the governing classes have 
embraced the idea of a mighty, uniform, and mechanically 
integrated community, as the only security against the 
recent invasion from Central and Eastern Europe. Here 
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is the explanation of the vast system of Americanisation 
upon which the energies of official, and especially educational, 
America are now so lavishly expended. And here also may 
be seen the provocation towards those movements which, 
no less disheartening to Americans of liberal mind than to 
European well-wishers of the United States, embody the 
spirit of violent coercion and the plan of dictatorship by an 
organised minority : movements, in a word, which plainly 
foreshadow the growth of an American Fascismo. 

Visible first in the form of national defence societies, 
security leagues, vigilantes, and kindred associations, created 
in the name of law-and-order for the enforcement of patriotic 
uniformity in war-time, this spirit has found its most 
spectacular incarnation in the Ku Klux Klan. The older 
generation of Americans knew the Klan only as a sinister 
memory of the years just after the Civil War. The younger 
had learned to think of it as a property of the moving-picture 
stage, when, two years after the armistice, its revival and 
quick success brought it into the newspapers. Beginning 
as of old in the South, with the illiterate rubbish of its 
ritual and all the horrors of midnight raids and torture 
parties, the Ku Klux Klan has spread over the country, and 
in the electoral campaign of the present year it may exercise 
a definite influence in the politics of nearly half the States 
of the Union. In those districts where racial and religious 
divisions are important, the Klan is anti-negro, anti-Semite, 
anti-Catholic. Elsewhere its purposes may not be identified 
with the coercion of specific communities, but everywhere 
alike it is anti-alien, and hostile to whatever America means 
by radicalism—a term not seldom used to include every form 
of liberal thought. If the Klan were nothing but organised 
rowdyism, a product of the baser mob mind, there would 
be comparatively little cause for misgiving in its rapid 
expansion, since hooliganism in the natural course of things 
disappears. But the Klan shares the ethical presumptions 
of Fascismo. It has enlisted the support of serious citizens. 
More often than not its activities are directed by men of 
standing. Hence it is a grave portent, all the more significant 
because of its twofold popular appeal through secrecy and 
mummery—and thereby, as we moderns must recognise, 
affording a harsh commentary upon the aridity and boredom 
of a standardised commercial scheme of society. 

The Ku Klux Klan is the most singular contemporary 
example of the lengths to which frightened and hungry 
human creatures may be driven in their search for emotional 
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satisfaction. It is also the most disturbing illustration of 
two major tendencies in American life: first, the instinctive 
resort to mob violence ; and secondly, the now widespread 
and passionate rejection of the democratic doctrine and its 
implications. 

Of the first tendency, or social habit, I can say nothing 
here, beyond noting that since the war it has been intensified 
throughout America in an extraordinary degree. The second 
point is one of cardinal importance, and, if I mistake not, 
most thoughtful Americans are inclined to consider it in 
relation to a further grave fact of their public life—the 
reckless defiance of law, as shown to-day most flagrantly, 
among all classes, in the refusal to honour the Prohibition 
Amendment. 

In view of the traditional feeling, practically universal 
among good Americans, that politics are necessarily and 
irredeemably bad, it would be impossible to estimate how 
far the worship of the Constitution and the ‘“ founding 
Fathers ” has in the past gone along with a genuine belief 
in the representative system. But certain it is that there 
prevails to-day an immense scepticism and pessimism in 
relation to the methods, the personalities, and the institutions 
of political government. In the United States, as in Europe, 
the entire craft and business of politics and elective assemblies 
is being challenged; privileged and energetic minorities 
are refusing to respect the forms, and there is no pretence 
that the multitude is interested in them. The inference 
cannot be in doubt. Unless all the signs are at fault, we shall 
see within the next ten years the most famous instrument 
of government ever devised brought to a decisive test. 

With such a state of affairs prevailing among the govern- 
ing classes and groups, the province of public instruction 
in the United States must present a complex and troubling 
picture. No country is so liberally supplied with institutions 
of higher education, and in none is the college so thoroughly 
expressive of the communal life. The older academic 
foundations cherish a high conservative tradition, which, as 
Dr Lowell of Harvard lately informed Mr Bertrand Russell, 
is compatible with a strong principle of academic freedom. 
The large modern institutions which owe their existence to 
the beneficent millionaire may be more or less definitely con- 
trolled. As for the institutions of a third class—the immense 
network of State universities—they are in the fullest sense 
community institutions, and cannot in the nature of things 
march ahead of the higher average of public opinion. 
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The past seven years have been full ofjhappenings in the 
colleges reflecting the disturbance of opinion outside. There 
have been many conflicts between trustees and the liberal 
element on the faculties. There have been dismissals and 
resignations ; instances of college authorities taking action 
for the suppression of debate in the student societies, and 
assaults upon the position of especially gifted professors, 
or of college presidents of an original turn. The temptation 
is to infer, from the piquancy and frequency of such incidents, 
and from the bitter accusations of American critics, that 
there has been imposed upon education in America a merciless 
pressure, the result of which has been a suspension of all 
freedom in teaching and study. It is constantly asserted 
that the universities of America know nothing of the in- 
tellectual freedom and spirit of disinterested inquiry that 
are — doubtless too easily — assumed to be universal in 
European centres of learning; and, further, that professors 
and directors alike are so harassed and burdened by the 
details of college business that they have neither time nor 
energy for anything beyond the routine of their classes. 
The complaint of the radical critic is far stronger than this. 
It is that the American college and university are enslaved : 
that they are creatures of the money power, mere servile 
agents of an ignorant and reactionary commercial public, 
offering a mechanical “‘ efficiency ” training as education, and 
thereby affronting every academic ideal. This, in brief, is 
the indictment drawn up by a group of the younger intel- 
lectuals ;1 while, on the extreme left, the fiercest and most 
pertinacious of American controversialists pours upon the 
schools and colleges of the United States denunciation of a 
kind that must be without a parallel in any modern country.” 

I turn now to the conditions prevailing in the world of 
American organised religion. Those conditions are on the 
whole much easier to describe, for two reasons: the churches 
in America have embraced without reserve the current 
opportunities for publicity, and the religious conservatives 
have recently offered battle to the progressives on the simplest 
and most rigid of theological issues. 

Until so recently as four or five years ago any observer 
of American social tendencies would have said that, in larger 
and smaller cities alike, the immediate future belonged to the 


1 See Civilisation in the United States. Edited by Harold E. Stearns. 
London: Jonathan Cape ; New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

2 The Goslings and The Goose-Step. By Upton Sinclair. Published 
by the Author, Pasadena, California. 
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institutional church, with its general air of progressivism, 
its manifold and incessant activity, and its minimum of 
doctrinal concern. At all events, before the characteristics 
of the post-war situation had declared themselves, I doubt 
whether any outside observer could have foreseen the 
startling phenomena of Fundamentalism. This astonishing 
movement had its beginnings in the South, still largely 
untouched by modern influences of science and thought, and 
in the far West, where the primitive mind survives alongside 
the ubiquitous evidences of material advance. In both these 
regions, amid the general confusion after the war, varied 
detachments of evangelical ministers struck out on behalf of 
a list of doctrines named by them the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith. Militant reassertions of traditional belief, 
especially in times of public distress, need cause us no surprise. 
The full miraculous element in Christianity, the Virgin Birth, 
the exact terms of the evangelical doctrine of the Atonement, 
the verbal inerrancy of Scripture—all such beliefs we should 
expect to find emphasised. But the unique feature of this 
crusade is that its leaders take up positions which have never 
in the past been treated as matters of authority or obligatory 
faith, such, for example, as the early and visible second 
Coming of Christ. é 

The movement so far has shown two main aspects: 
first, a drive of the literalists in the Churches and denomina- 
tional schools against liberal preachers and teachers; and 
secondly, a campaign in the wider world to establish the 
startling principle that modern science and organised know- 
ledge generally are hostile to the commonwealth and to the 
American idea embodied therein. The initial stages were f 
marked by a large number of incidents which were sufficient, 4 
not only to expose the attack upon spiritual freedom, but q 
also to show that the crusaders were supplied with ample 
funds, and that, in their war upon knowledge and intelli- 
gence, they enjoyed the support of many influential members 
of the large-employer class. Forced, latterly, into the open 
in Church conventions, they have suffered several notable 
defeats. They made a bad tactical mistake in pressing a 
motion of censure for heresy against Dr Harry E. Fosdick 
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1 The movement here specifically referred to, it should be remarked, is 
outside the Episcopal (Anglican) Church: for, although, as the result of 
. i: a pastoral letter from the Bishops (passed at Dallas, Texas, by an oversight), 
and the action of Bishop Manning in New York, a controversy is at present 
raging over the interpretation of the Creed, the issues are largely different 
from those raised by Baptist and Presbyterian Fundamentalists. 
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of New York, whose personality and independent standing 
give him an invulnerable position. The peril lies, not so 
much in the literalist Churches, as in the prevalent ignorance 
and superstition of which they are a symptom. Mr Wm. J. 
Bryan can always draw a crowd for his denunciations of 
Darwin; State legislatures in several cases have enacted 
laws forbidding the teaching of evolution in school and 
college ; physicians and surgeons in small towns are, as the 
most obvious agents of modern science, finding themselves in 
difficult positions ; teachers are required to meet the severest 
tests of orthodoxy, theological and other; professors are 
discharged on suspicion of heresy, or even (as in a recent 
case in Tennessee) for recommending their students to read 
a book at once so stimulating and so safe as J. H. Robinson’s 
The Mind in the Making. Absurd, however, and vexatious 
as such incidents and manceuvres are, there is every reason 
to welcome the conflict, since it is now abundantly plain 
that the American people must decide, at once and finally, 
the supreme issue of intellectual and spiritual freedom. The 
omens, after all, are not unfavourable. The American Press, 
with a sure sense of news values, treats questions of belief 
as matter of first-rate importance. Religion is an endlessly 
popular subject. The strange enterprise of the Fundament- 
alists, and the disclosure of their programme of obscurantism 
—in church, school, and college—are bringing about the 
mobilisation in self-defence of teachers and ministers every- 
where. The liberals, it is clear, must stand together and 
carry their cause to victory. Any other result would be 
unimaginable. 

A brief survey such as the foregoing would be misleading, 
unless at the same time attention is called to its necessarily 
rough and imperfect character, and emphasis laid upon the 
reality and wide prevalence of many other facts and ten- 
dencies. It so happens that since the war the external 
aspects of American life have, to a striking extent, displayed 
the reactionary elements, and that the dominant forces— 
alike in government, in education, and in general opinion 
—have seemed to support and intensify those elements. 
None the less there is very much to be said by way of balance 
and correction. It is certainly not a bad thing that the 
literalists in the Churches should have chosen to take the 
offensive at the present juncture. Their enterprise puts an 
end to that comfortable acceptance of things which is the 
standing danger of a safe and prosperous people. It reveals 
the width of the gulf separating the active and cultivated 
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mind of the greater centres from"the backwardness and 
intellectual sloth of the small-town public. It illustrates 
the remoteness of the literalists from the younger American 
mind—as shown, for example, in the vitality and earnestness 
of the student associations. It must of necessity stir the 
public teachers everywhere, in school, college, and pulpit, 
to associative action towards affirmation and defence; and 
it is having an excellent effect in making certain great matters 
of belief and judgment the common concern of a great 
multitude. Moreover, it serves once again to proclaim one 
constant and baffling contradiction of modern America— 
I mean the contrast between a vast weight of acceptance 
and convention, amounting to the strongest social conserva- 
tism, and the incessant experimental character of the people. 
We may acknowledge all that the harshest American 
critics say of their own institutions—such as that American 
political democracy is a conspiracy against freedom and 
self-government; that the school, the library, and the 
newspaper together make up a triad of obscurantist mechani- 
cal forces, and that the vast machine of publicity is the most 
effectual means yet discovered for the suppression of inquiry 
and discussion. We may even agree to all this, and yet be 
perfectly sure that the dominant appearances of the moment 
are deceptive. The mind of the American people—so 
immense, various, and vital—cannot be imprisoned. Theo- 
logical and social obscurantists alike are fighting a battle 
that is already lost. But while saying this, with as much 
emphasis as a very remarkable condition of things would 
seem to demand, it may be just as well to remind the 
younger generation of Americans that a cause which is not 
finally lost may yet have to be positively won. 


S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


LONDON. 










INTERPRETATION OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. 


G. H. LANGLEY. 
Professor of Philosophy, Dacca University, E. Bengal. 


“‘My teaching is not my own, but his who sent me.” ‘ The 
deeds I do in the name of my Father, testify of me.” “I 
have not spoken of my own accord—the Father who sent me, 
he it is who ordered me what to say and what to speak.” 
“The Father is in me, and I am in the Father.”” ‘I and my 
Father ure one.” These words of Christ are a record of 
spiritual experience. They imply the sense of an intimate 
relation between a human spirit and the Divine Spirit. The 
latter is experienced as a Reality. It exists. With it the 
human spirit communes and from it derives power. The 
human spirit feels that all valuable experience—all it is and 
all it hopes to be—depends on this relation. If the reality 
of the Divine Spirit were annulled, all that is most excellent 
in life would become unattainable. 


§ 


Many modern thinkers hold that this kind of interpreta- 
tion of religious experience is illusory, and consequently that 
systems of metaphysics which give undue weight to such 
interpretations are misleading if not false. There is a 
tendency among modern realists to deny the absolute 
distinction between matter and consciousness and to derive 
consciousness from a neutral and primitive stuff which is 
the matrix from which both matter and consciousness 
arise. Consciousness is supposed to be a condition which 
appears relatively late in the development of this primitive 
stuff; and morality and religion, being highly specialised 
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developments of consciousness, are necessarily some of its 
later products. 

Professor Alexander conceives of the universe as emanat- 
ing from Space-time. Space-time is motion without the 
limitations of motion as we think it. Motion for us is the 
motion of some body, and is characterised by a definite 
velocity. Space-time is motion in itself. It does not 
qualify any particular body and is not therefore characterised 
by any definite velocity. Now Space-time is the matrix from 
which all else becomes. Professor Alexander conceives of 
it as perpetually assuming configurations of greater and 
greater complexity. When Space-time reaches a certain degree 
of complexity matter with its qualities appears; and further, 
as the process continues, the entirely new attribute of life. 
Between life and matter there is no absolute distinction. Both 
are complexes of Space-time. Life is not other than matter, 
but is matter when it has reached a certain degree of com- 
plexity. All matter is not life but a portion of itis. After the 
evolution of life increase of complexity still continues, and 
eventually consciousness appears. Consciousness brings with 
it an entirely new order of qualities, but as there is no gulf 
between life and matter, so also there is no gulf between 
consciousness and life. Life of a certain complexity is 
consciousness. Professor Alexander identifies consciousness 
with the functioning of a certain part of the neural system, 
especially with the functioning of the brain. He explains 
the unity of mind by the unity of the neural system of which 
consciousness is a part. Experience shows that when the 
brain is compresent with another part of Space-time it is 
immediately aware of itself as thus compresent—in Alex- 
ander’s words, the mind enjoys. itself in contemplating its 
objects. Such enjoyment, or immediate awareness, is the 
essential feature of mind. It is an entirely new character, 
not essential to life as life. We cannot tell why it appears 
when life attains the complexity and configuration of the 
neural system and the brain, but the fact is that it does 
appear, and therefore consciousness and mind. Values 
and deity are still later moments in the development 
of Space-time. Values—truth, beauty, and goodness—are 
not characteristics of configurations of Space-time simply as 
these exist in themselves, but are characteristics of such 
configurations as these are enjoyed by mind. As merely 
existing, an object can be neither true, beautiful, nor good, but 
it may possess any of these values as related to mind. The 
value is a quality not of the object but of the total situation 
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which includes the compresence of mind with object—both 
being present within a continuum of a portion of Space-time. 
The value, goodness, is dependent upon the character of 
mind as will. We have seen that Space-time is akin to 
motion. From this it follows that the complex of Space- 
time which constitutes a mind is a complex of conative 
tendencies.’ Will is the enjoyment of these conative tend- 
encies and of their direction. And the individual mind 
in enjoying its own conative tendencies is immediately 
aware of similar tendencies in other minds, and its own 
enjoyments may be compatible or incompatible with the . 
enjoyments of other minds. Thus a distinction may be : 
drawn between acts of will that cohere and those that fail 
to cohere with the acts of others; the former are good 
while the latter are bad acts of will. Goodness is thus 
gradually evolved as finite wills become harmonised. 
Deity is the final development from Space-time. Space- 
time is energy, ever moving forward to new complexes and 
configurations ; and the different characters which appear 
at successive moments of this forward push—matter, life, 
mind, values—indicate the direction of the movement. 
With mind there is consciousness of the direction of the 
general movement. At one extremity is undifferentiated 
Space-time and at the other values—including the good. 
The consciousness of deity is an interpretation—and an 
illusory interpretation—of this awareness of the forward 
push. Beyond the stage of the movement already reached, 
another stage is anticipated. This further stage is supposed 
to follow the same line of advance. Mind is aware of each 
successive stage as higher and of greater value; therefore 
the anticipated stage is held to be an experience more 
satisfying still. Deity is not yet, but, since it has its roots in 
the past, mind is convinced that it is about to be. Professor 
Alexander possesses a touching faith in the inevitable 
progressiveness of the movement of Space-time. Not having 
already attained, it presses on towards the goal of ever- 
increasing values. That which is to be must always be better 
than that which is; and the ground for this advance is 
found in the analysis of the development of Space-time we ) 
have already experienced. It is this next stage—higher : 
and of greater value—that the mind deifies. Deity there- ) 
fore is not an existence. It is perhaps hardly true to 
say that it is not real, since the universal nisus of Space-time 
is such that it must bring it to birth in its triumphant 
advance. Since Space-time is the Reality, there is a sense 
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in which deity, towards which it tends, is also real. Never- 
theless, it is real not as an actual existence, but as the end 
towards which creation moves. In religious experience 
mind hypostatises this stage as an existence and makes it 
an object of worship. But in so doing it appears to regard 
the unrealised end as a present spiritual being, and thus to 
misconstrue its experience. 

Deity not only is not, but it can—according to Professor 
Alexander—never be. When Space-time has reached the 
stage which for us is deity, the minds pertaining to that stage 
will experience it as existing, and deity for them will be the 
next stage in the onward movement. Deity is the receding 
terminus of an evolving Space-time. Professor Alexander’s 
attitude towards the interpretation of religious experience 
indicated at the beginning would of necessity be that the 
experience is real but that it is wrongly interpreted. In 
such an interpretation, the object of worship is not only 
regarded as existing, but as the supreme Reality upon which 
everything else which exists depends; whereas deity for 
Professor Alexander is dependent upon the more ultimate 
existence Space-time. 


II. 


Certain developments in modern psychology point to 
an analogous conception of deity. Until comparatively 
recent years psychologists in their study of mind directed 
attention almost exclusively to the analysis of consciousness. 
They assumed that mind was identical with consciousness. 
Recent investigations in psycho-analysis and psycho-therapy 
have led to the view of mind as embracing much beyond 
consciousness. It has been found to include complexes of 
conative processes that are not conscious, but that neverthe- 
less are constantly affecting consciousness. The problem of 
understanding mind is chiefly one of exploring and revealing 
these unconscious forces. In investigating the growth of 
mind it has been found that its mature powers have developed 
from complexes of primitive instincts. By instincts we 
mean characteristic responses of the living organism to 
characteristic situations in its environment. They may be 
inherited or developed later by experience. Such responses 
are directed to the gratification of the conative processes of 
the organism, but they are not accompanied by any appre- 
hension of the ends after which they strive. They differ 
from merely mechanical processes in that they are directed 
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towards ends. Whenever the attaining of such an end is 
obstructed, the process is not repressed as it would be if it 
were merely mechanical, but the effort is renewed and in- 
tensified so as-to overcome the obstacle. Despite this fact, 
however, the effort is directed by no conscious foresight. 

Psychologists of the new schools differ as to the character 
and classification of these primitive instincts, but they 
generally agree that the developed human mind has evolved 
therefrom. Professor McDougall holds that the embryos of 
cognition, feeling and will are to be found in the afferent, 
central, and efferent physiological processes of the instinct. 
It is not possible here to trace the transition from simple 
immediate instinctive responses to the more complex acts 
of the developed mind. . Consciousness intervenes as the 
servant of the instincts. In situations where alternative 
responses are possible it enables the organism to delay the 
response and to choose that which is the more appropriate. 

The thinkers to whom I am referring hold that the 
conception of spiritual beings which are made the object 
of worship arises in the same natural way. The individual 
is surrounded by natural forces, some of which excite fear, 
and others joy or sympathy. Some are terrible, others 
kindly. In the remote past he was totally ignorant of the 
laws of nature. But he possessed an instinctive tend- 
ency to personify the forces that surrounded him. Since 
these were beyond his control, he deified them—regarding 
them as objects of fear, of admiration, and of worship. 
Further, there was the tendency for him to attribute to them 
such moral qualities as he considered of value. Thus, 
by some modern psychologists, deity is regarded as a 
projection from man’s mind, and the character of deity is 
ultimately determined by the fundamental instincts that 
give rise to mind. 

Here, again, it should be noted that although the concep- 
tion of deity is referred to mind, no absolute distinction 
between mind and organism is maintained. One illustration 
will suffice to make the position clear. Many psychologists 
have recently emphasised insistently the importance of the 
sexual instinct for the understanding of mental life. Now 
the sexual instinct connects vitally with the condition of the 
bodily organism, and any mental condition which has its 
ground in sexual instincts must, therefore, be ultimately deter- 
mined by the nature of the body. 

There is fundamental identity in both the above types of 
thinking. Both recognise the differentiating characters of 
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mental and spiritual existence, but both seek the explana- 
tion for this in some type of being regarded as lower, since it 
is more simple. From such a type of being it is assumed 
that the higher has evolved. 


Il. 


Let us now inquire into the reasons for this mode of 
explaining spiritual experience. It appears to me that the 
following are important :— 

j First, the conviction that the principle of evolution 
| should be applied in the most thoroughgoing manner. 
Secondly, the increased recognition of the value of 
ordinary human and changing experience. The application 
of science to increase, if not the richness, at any rate the fulness 
and complexity of life; and the growth of democracy, 
bringing with. it an increasing interest by the majority in 
' social and political conditions and an increasing demand for 
| a greater share of the comforts of life: both mean a new 
recognition of the value of ordinary Space-time experience. 
. Such experience is characterised by change and progres- 
' siveness; and, therefore, the insistence that progressive- 
> ness must be taken seriously. Change and progress must 
be signs of Reality and not of imperfection. 
; Thirdly, such insistence upon the reality of progress is 
| partly a reaction against the intellectualist interpretation of 
) the universe as a perfected, completed, and closed system in 
which it is extremely difficult to find room for real progress. 

Fourthly, with the growth of science has come the 
recognition of natural law and the extension of the principle 
of causation to regions where spiritual principles were sup- 
posed to operate. Phenomena that were formerly attributed 
to supernatural agencies are now known to be the result of 
natural causes. Hence the tendency to extend the application 
of the principle of causation to the phenomena of mind. 

Fifthly, a comparison of the conceptions of deity of 
different peoples indicates that this conception is relative 
to the stage of their intellectual and moral development. 
While this is true, it is also clear that each group of people 
regards its own conception of deity as absolute and as in 
no way a projection from its mind. We, in like manner, are 
inclined to regard our conception of deity as true, and at 
the same time to recognise the relative character of the 
conceptions of others. Conceptions of deity held by earlier 
groups are rejected by the peoples of a later age, and yet 
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these earlier groups possessed absolute belief in their con- 
ceptions. 

Sixthly, deity is usually an affirmation of belief and 
not of knowledge. While belief carries conviction in the 
reality and existence of its object, there are frequently no 
satisfactory data to support the conviction. It would be 
instructive to contrast with belief the scientific judgment 
which is founded upon a careful analysis of experience. 
The latter never passes beyond what can be logically inferred 
from its data. The object of belief, however, is the creation 
of imagination stimulated to activity by emotion. Often- 
times it cannot be logically deduced from the situation to 
which the mind is responding. The scientific judgment, on 
the other hand, must be based upon that which is perceived, 
and the inference whereby it is deduced therefrom must be 
logically valid. 

The position, then, seems to be somewhat as follows. 
We have knowledge of what is perceived and of what is 
logically inferred therefrom. Deity is not perceived, neither 
is it logically inferred. It is an imaginative interpretation 
of emotional responses to certain situations. Further, since 
that which is perceived is a Space-time determination, there 
is a lendency to regard the primitive stuff of the Real as 
consisting of the simple elements of Space-time experience, 
and to derive all else therefrom. Religious experience, on 
the other hand, posits deity as the fundamental existence 
from which all else emanates. 

One further point of contrast is important. The realists 
and the new psychologists describe progress, but they are 


not able to explain it. They recognise ends. Reality, 


being fundamentally conative, must strive towards ends. 
No ground can, however, be discovered for the direction 
which these conations have assumed. Spiritual experience 
also recognises ends, but it is able to explain these. It finds 
the explanation in deity. Deity is the creator and as such 
gives meaning to the whole creation. 


av. 


I pass on to consider the grounds upon which spiritual 
experience posits the existence of its object. 

First, those who possess spiritual experience claim to 
enjoy the presence of God. I feel strongly in this matter 
that judgment must be made in reference to the claims of 
those who possess spiritual experience, and that any who do 
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not possess it have no right to deny the validity of such 
experience. I have referred to the spiritual experience of 
Jesus Christ. For Him the greatest of all realities was 
God, His Father. If God were not real as a present spiritual 
Being with whom Jesus was constantly communing, that 
life so beautiful and replete with power was a mistake and 
founded on an illusion. Here, however, I should like to 
quote from the record of another, and a non-Christian ex- 
perience. Plotinus, the greatest of the Neo-Platonists, has 
described his experience of the Supreme in the following 
words : 


‘“*Even so the soul is dark that does not behold 
him : but when illumined by him, it has what it desired, 
and this is the true end and aim of the soul, to apprehend 
that light, and to behold it by that light itself, which is 
no other than the light by which it sees. For that 
which we seek to behold is the light which gives us light, 
even as we can only see the sun by the light of the sun.” 

§: 8: 17.) 

; ‘“* But when, after having sought the One, it finds 
itself in its presence, it goes to meet it and contemplates 
it instead of itself . . . there is nothing better, nothing 
more blessed than this. For it can mount no higher : 
all other things are below it, however exalted they may 
be.” (6:7: 34.) 

‘“* The life yonder is an activity of the Spirit, and by 
its peaceful activity it engenders gods also, through its 
contact with the One, and Beauty, and Righteousness, 
and Virtue. For these are the offspring of a soul 
which is filled with God, and this is its beginning and 
end—its beginning because from this it had its origin, 
its end because the Good is there, and when it comes 
there it becomes what it was.” (6:9: 7.)1 


From these expressions it is clear that Plotinus believed 
himself to enjoy a very real experience of the Supreme 
Being, that he held this experience to be the one of highest 
value, and to be the source whence beautiful and good activity 
flowed. His description closely resembles those of many 
others who have possessed deep spiritual experience; and, 
in a certain respect, is fundamentally identical with the 
Christian experience, the nature of which we have sought to 
indicate. 

Secondly, the phenomenon of conversion seems to me 


1 Translation by Dean Inge. 
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to be evidence of the actual existence of the presence of a 
Spiritual Power. By conversion I mean an entire change 
in the direction of life: a change from a direction determined 
by inherited instincts and the natural environment to a new 
direction determined by moral and spiritual values. I do 
not assume that everyone who possesses spiritual experi- 


ence has passed through such a change, neither do I assume 


that all so-called conversions are experiences of value. 
It suffices that conversions do take place, as they took place 
in the lives of St Paul and Augustine. We have seen how 
the individual mind is formed from complexes of primary 
instincts as these respond to ever-new situations. Now it 
is difficult to find in the unity of conative processes inherited 
with the organism, or in the environment which provides the 
situations, any ground for the marked change in direction 
which characterises conversion. It may be assumed that 
the change is analogous to that produced by education where, 
by control of environment, instincts and emotions are 
gradually transmuted, and different outlets, such as esthetic 
enjoyment or social service, are found for their stored-up 
energy. Yet I fail to see how this is possible unless we— 
like Plato—regard the environment as ultimately consisting 
in a realm of spiritual reality. It would then be easy to 
conceive how the individual mind, being brought into the 
right relationship with this Spiritual Reality, could be thus 
changed. But if the environment, like the complex of 
instincts, is only reaching towards the end conceived in 
Spirit, it cannot in any way be accountable for the change. 
Conversion, however, can be explained on the assumption 
that the individual, inheriting complexes of natural instinc- 
tive tendencies and responding merely to its physical and 
social environment, is brought into a new and intimate 
relation with an existing Spiritual Being, from whom he 
receives a new accession of power and in whom he finds a 
new direction for life. 


7. 


The assumptions of spiritual experience are compatible 
with certain types of metaphysical explanation. I will 
endeavour to indicate the solution of this problem which is 
given by Plato. 

The point of view of Plato differs from that of the modern 
realist. The latter wishes to take the world as_ perceived 
seriously, characterised as it is by Space-time determinations, 
and thus by change and progressiveness. His approach to 
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Reality is through perception. He admits that the per- 
ceived holds no monopoly of Reality, but the Real must be 
capable of being inferred logically from the perceived. The 
perceived is real, but it expands beyond itself. In following 
such expansion, the aim of the realist is to illumine and 
justify progress and change. Plato, on the other hand, 
rejects the changing as unreal. It is not the object of 
knowledge but of opinion. Knowledge is of the eternal and 
unchanging. It is of “Ideas” and not of the sense-world. 
Further, the faculty of knowledge is vods or Reason and 
not the senses. But what does Plato imply by the term 
“Tdea”’?? Following the interpretation indicated by Aris- 
totle, ‘“‘Ideas”’ are often regarded as pertaining to a super- 
sensible world which is remote from and unrelated to sense 
perception. This, however, does not appear to me to be 
Plato’s meaning. A study of the dialogues shows that Plato 
was early interested in the solution of the ethical problems 
of temperance, courage, virtue, justice, and so on. He was 
seriously concerned with actual human experience. His 
purpose in these investigations was to discriminate the 
universal principle from the particular manifestations. The 
latter he held to be impure. In the individual, courage is 
mingled with fear, and justice with injustice. The courageous 
man also may become timid, and the timid courageous ; the 
just man may become unjust, and the unjust just. He was 
convinced, therefore, that it is not possible to determine the 
essential nature of any of these moral qualities by studying 
them merely as they appear in the individual. It is neces- 
sary to see them as they exist eternally and unchangeably 
in themselves. In seeking this insight, Plato expanded the 
field of his inquiry—endeavouringto determine the essential 
character of all types of universals. He included logical 
principles, the qualities of physical objects, and even the 
universals descriptive of groups of objects in his in- 
vestigation. In seeking, for example, to determine the 
essential character of justice, Plato first describes the 
fundamental powers of the individual mind, and then 
demonstrates the relation of the virtue to the functioning of 
these powers. Justice, he maintains, consists in the har- 
monious functioning of the powers of the human mind. 
Reason (vods) is the highest of these powers, and _ its 
function is to control the others. Should these usurp the 
place of Reason, internal conflict is unavoidable. The just 
man is he whose life is governed by Reason, and whose 
appetites, passions, and ambitions enter into the service of 
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Reason, aiding the latter to attain its ends. In the dis- 
covery of the harmony of human powers through the recog- 
nition of the dominance of the highest human power, Plato 
had apparently hit upon the eternal and unchanging char- 
acter of justice. The point I here wish to emphasise is the 
intimate relation of this principle to human nature and 
experience. Although it transcends changing human ex- 
perience, it nevertheless has no meaning apart from human 
experience, from the study of which it has been conceived. 

Having completed this part of his explanation, Plato 
proceeds to show that the demonstration of his principle is as 
yet but half accomplished. To understand justice it is not 
only necessary to show how it connects with the exercise 
of human powers, but further to demonstrate its relation to 
ultimate spiritual Reality. We saw that the possibility of 
harmony in the human mind is dependent upon the domin- 
ance of Reason. What, then, is the peculiar function of 
Reason? It is to apprehend being—the eternal and un- 
changing. Now, Reason itself cannot be known save through 
the knowledge of that with which it necessarily connects. 
Plato is thus led to the explication of “‘ Ideas” and of “‘ the 
Good.” The latter, indeed, transcends being and therefore 
goes beyond knowledge, but it is nevertheless the power 
that gives rise to all that exists and which makes knowledge 
possible. ‘‘ The Good” gives to Reason its existence and 
the power of knowing, and to “the Ideas” their being, 
together with the power of being known. But what is 
“the Good”? Since it transcends existence—that which 
Reason is able to apprehend—no human mind can describe 
it. Yet, as Reason turns from the things of sense and 
towards the eternal, aspiring after ‘‘ the Good,” it experiences 
an accession of new power that enables it to order life aright 
and to enjoy the harmony which is peculiar to the just spirit. 
So evidence of the reality of ‘‘ the Good ”’ is enjoyed, although 
it cannot be apprehended as it is in itself. Reason appre- 
hends the eternal “Ideas”; and if justice can be taken as 
typical, these principles—although eternal—are operating in 
human experiences which change. Still, the ultimate spiritual 
Reality—“ the Good ”—confers upon Reason its power to 
know, and thus also its power to make life beautiful and 
good. 

There is a mysticism involved in Plato’s conception which 
it is not easy to make clear, but I think that in this respect 
Plotinus may throw some light upon his meaning. Plotinus 
insists throughout upon a dynamic interpretation of Plato’s 
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conceptions. The term “Idea” is in Plotinus frequently re- 
placed by the term Adyos, and the latter, although eternal, 
is an évépyea—an energy or power. Reason is also a 
hdyos. Plotinus, like Plato, conceives all these eternal 
Realities as gathered up and synthesised in “‘ the Good.” 
The unity of the ddyo. as apprehended by Reason, Plotinus 
terms the spiritual world—vonrdv, and he maintains the 
doctrine of the identity of vots with voynrdr, t.e. of Reason 
with the spiritual world. This doctrine seems to me to 
express an important truth. That which is known by 
Reason is not other than Reason, but is identical there- 
with. This identity of Reason with the object which it 
apprehends is the essential feature of spiritual appre- 
hension. The object perceived by the senses is other 
than the percipient; but that part of the spiritual world 
which is apprehended by Reason is not other than the 
spiritual power or Reason which apprehends it. What, then, 
does Plotinus intend to convey by. this doctrine? His 
meaning, I think, becomes clear when we grasp the signifi- 
cance of the dynamic interpretation of Adyo. Let us 
turn again to the explication of the meaning of justice. 
The eternal principle of justice is a Adyos: that is, it is 
of the nature of an eternal spiritual power and belongs 
to a world of such spiritual powers. Further, as we have 
already seen, Reason also is a déyos. Now in the appre- 
hending of justice, Reason—the power in vovds—enters into 
a certain relation with the eternal power of justice in 
the vonrov. Plato would say that Reason intuites or 
sees the ‘“ Idea” justice: Plotinus would maintain that 
Reason in the act of apprehending is identical with 
the Adyos justice, that is, the etérnal power of justice is 
identical with the power operating in Reason. It seems 
to me that this accurately describes the experience. An 
individual apprehends justice when—and only when—an 
eternal spiritual force, which we may describe as justice 
in itself, operates in and through him. Apart from such 
operation any knowledge is merely theoretical, and not the 
kind of knowledge which Plato and Plotinus were striving 
to describe. 

Both these ancient thinkers would maintain that in 
experiences of this type we have convincing evidence for 
the reality of a supreme spiritual power, and in this they 
confirm the belief that usually springs from religious 
experience. 
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VI. 


I have now indicated the assumptions that arise out 
of spiritual experience, and have further endeavoured to 
show how certain types of metaphysical thinking tend to 
confirm the validity of these assumptions. It is apparent, 
however, that both religious and metaphysical thinking 
extend the sphere of belief beyond that which can be 
logically inferred from the given in perception. My purpose 
in what follows will be to justify, as far as may be, such an 
extension of belief. I shall try to do this by describing a 
brief period of the growth of a poet’s mind. Wordsworth, 
in the Prelude, has told us how at a certain point in his 
mental history he found that insight, mental calm, and 
spiritual satisfaction could not be reached by him through the 
purely logical exercise of reason, and how these were restored 
by spiritual love touched into life by imagination. Now 
spiritual love and imagination are akin to the faculties with 
which the religious mystic and the mystic metaphysician 
‘apprehend spiritual reality, and my contention is that at 
times they lead to clearer insight than logical inference. 

Wordsworth, it will be remembered, passed through a 
period of intense spiritual depression owing to his disappoint- 
ment with the course of the French Revolution. He was 
deeply moved by the ideals of the Revolution and looked for 
a new and a better era for mankind. Then, when Britain 
with open war opposed the liberties of France, and when 
Frenchmen converted a war of self-defence into one of con- 
quest, and lost sight of all for which they had struggled, his 
belief in his deep, true, and strong emotions was shaken, and 
he wrestled for a purely rational apprehension of the great 
problems that were then presented in the movements of 
the times. 

** Demanding formal proof, 
And seeking it in everything, I lost 
All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 


Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair.” 


It is important to grasp clearly the nature of the poet’s 
depression. From early childhood he had been moved by 
deep emotions. These were first aroused by the beauty and 
grandeur of Nature which surrounded him, and by the 
simple souls who were attuned to her influence and with 
whom he was in daily contact. Then came the French 
Revolution with its aspirations for freedom, liberty, and 
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equality. Nature had created him a child of freedom, and 
—although in strangely different ways—he too had been led 
to cherish the same ideals. Thus arose the enthusiastic 
sympathy, and the whole-hearted devotion with which he 
identified himself with the cause of the Revolutionaries. 


** Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven!” 


Thus also the intensity and constancy of his hope. His 
deeper feelings had never betrayed him ; and in the ideals of 
the Revolutionaries he seemed to find the goal towards which 
these deep convictions moved him, and in their strivings 
and sufferings a genuine faith in the accomplishment of 
these ideals for mankind. Then the course of events appeared 
to demonstrate that the poet’s deep and sacred emotions had 
played him false. Hence the agony of his despair. 

But although depressed and bewildered, his was too great 
a spirit not to face such problems with whatever strength 
remained to him. He tells us that he turned to abstract 
science, and sought rest by giving complete occupation to 
the reasoning faculty. It was not, however, possible for 
him to find satisfaction in these pursuits. In seeking to 
limit his mental activities to the occupations of reason, he 
was zealously labouring to cut off his heart from all the 
sources of her former strength. Only when he again felt 
the wondrous influence of the power of Nature gently used, 
was the tranquillity of his mind restored. He writes of 


Nature : 
‘** Oh ! that I had a music and a voice 
Harmonious as your own, that I might tell 
What ye have done for me.” 


It will be well to describe in greater detail this renovating 
influence of Nature : 

First, she again aroused deep emotion within the poet’s 
mind, and—unlike the French Revolution—effected this 
without disturbing his peace. He writes at the time: 


‘* From Nature doth emotion come, and moods 
Of calmness equally are Nature’s gift : 
This is her glory : these two attributes 
Are sister horns that constitute her strength.” 


Secondly, he speaks of the way in which Nature created 
again within him spiritual love. Spiritual love is akin to 
the purest earthly love: that power which unites two 
human hearts, and hallows and transforms all their common 
Vout. XXII.—No. 4. 23 
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experiences of joy and sorrow. Wordsworth frequently 
describes such love. He has it in mind when he attempts to 
convey the meaning of spiritual love, and finds a natural 
transition from the experience of intimate human fellowship 
to the latter. Spiritual love linked him again to the simple 
scenes and to the simple folk about him, and gave him a 
new vision of their worth. He tells us how he then saw 
into the depth of human souls :— 


‘* Souls that appear to have no depth at all 
To careless eyes.” 


Such love revealed to him 


" . men as they are within themselves.” 
And thinking of the simple peasants who were framed for 
contemplation, he writes— 


“‘ Theirs is the language of the heavens, the power, 
The thought, the image, and the silent joy : 
Words are but under-agents in their souls ; 
When they are grasping with their greatest strength, 
They do not breathe among them: this I speak 
In gratitude to God. . . .” 


Here we see the deep emotion and strong sympathy that 
unites the soul of the poet with these simple human souls ; 
emotion and sympathy touched with awe as their hidden 
splendour is revealed to him. We feel the mind of the poet 
bowing in worship before what he sees. This is spiritual love. 

Thirdly, and following from the above, spiritual love is 
linked with imagination. 


“ This Spiritual Love acts not nor can exist 
Without Imagination, which in truth 
Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood.” 


This faculty, he maintains, is the feeding source of his 
poetic labour. By it he gained the vision of the splendour 
of those simple sceres and simple souls. Wordsworth more 
than once points to the fact that the grandeur of Nature 
cannot be revealed save to the mind that is capable of 
receiving it. The mind must give, else it never can receive. 
Apart from imagination, what in Nature and Man should 
stir to deepest feeling, must fail in its effect. 

To’sum up. After the spirit of the poet had been overcast 
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with gloom and despair, and after it had failed to find any 
remedy in the repression of its emotions and the vigorous 
exercise of its reasoning powers on the problems of science 
and of life, it again found repose and satisfaction when the 
emotions were stirred by imagination and spiritual love. 
Intellect had failed him, but “‘ feeling intellect’ had led 
him again to satisfaction. Yet why was Wordsworth’s faith 
thus restored? Surely for this reason. Spiritual love 
revealed a meaning in Nature and Man which no searching 
of the pure intellect could find. Where his reason therefore 
hesitated, he responded with deep emotion and a genial 
faith. Hence his belief, transcending that which logical 
inference could justify—yet belief arising from 


“ce 


. clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood.” 


On this account Nature and Man were themselves Spirit to 
which his human spirit responded. 

Let us now contrast the position here taken with that of 
the realist. 

The datum for the realist is the perceived. He is, it is 
true, obliged to admit that perception has no monopoly of 
Reality. Professor Alexander, on the ground of an analysis 
of the perceived, posits Space-time as the matrix of all be- 
coming. Now Space-time is not an object of sense per- 
ception. It is apprehended by reason and, as such, is a 
noumenal object. Nevertheless, Space-time is logically in- 
ferred from the perceived. Further, the analysis of Space- 
time reveals a succession of moments ; and reason, reflecting 
upon these moments, arranges them in a series terminating 
in the consciousness of values.. This gradation also is 
founded in perception, for the study of evolution has shown 
that the more complex is ever derived from the more simple. 
The series is such that the higher moment always includes 
and presupposes the lower, although the lower does not 
include the higher. It is the manifestation of a certain 
nisus, which is the dominant character of Space-time, and 
which is ever pressing towards the higher. Space-time is 
a creative movement. It follows therefore that, having 
reached the consciousness of values, it is still pushing for- 
ward to a next stage. This next stage is, for Alexander, 
deity. Thus deity can be inferred from the perceived ; and 
thus also does consciousness naturally press towards deity. 

The spiritual apprehension of the poet differs in its 
method from that which we have just described. His is the 
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apprehension of a spirit, stirred with deep emotion through 
intimate communion and perfect sympathy. We have seen 
how, at a certain period, Wordsworth strove after a 
purely rational interpretation of experience and failed. It 
is true that his mind was not trained to this mode of think- 
ing, but this was not the reason for his discontent. His 
imagination had been touched into life by spiritual love, and 
the utter inadequacy of the logical method was acutely felt. 
Intellect alone, reflecting on the problems of life, could 
not solve them, although “feeling intellect” did find 
a solution. Reason, inferring from what it perceives of 
the external man, may build up its interpretation, but 
what guarantee is there that such interpretation is ade- 
quate ? Is it not likely that the “ feeling intellect ” which 
perceives the high service arrives more nearly at the truth ? 
Spiritual things must be spiritually discerned. As the 
poet continually reminds us, spiritual love ever apprehends 
the divine in and through both Nature and Man. For 
spiritual love, deity is not an end to be attained, but an ever- 
present Reality. It is the source of all that is of value in our 
daily experience. It is true—and this the poet admits— 
that such an interpretation goes beyond that which can be 
justified by inference from sense data: but at the same time 
he maintains that much which is real, and most that is of 
greatest worth, cannot thus be inferred. We must—he 
would say—trust reason in her most exalted mood, for only 
then is she gifted with amplitude, absolute power, and 
clearest insight. Hence the conviction of deity and of the 
spiritual world ; conviction based upon a faith which often 
claims belief where reason hesitates. 


VII. 


I have pointed out that one of the important grounds 
for regarding deity as that which is becoming is the desire 
to take progress seriously. This is partly a reaction against 
Absolutism with its perfected and completed Reality. 
Many thinkers feel obliged to doubt the possibility of pro- 
gress if the perfect already exists. Here let us turn to 
the records of spiritual experience and see what they have 
to teach us on this pomt. When we do so we find 
that again and again belief in the existence of a perfect 
Being has been made a ground of hope for progress. Ex- 
perience of the spiritual world leads to dissatisfaction with 
the actual conditions of present existence, and to a pressing 
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forward after a better experience. ‘‘ My one thought is,’ 
writes St Paul, “‘ by forgetting what lies behind me wel 
straining to what lies before me, to press on to the goal for 
the prize of God’s high call in Christ Jesus.” 

No one could possess a deeper belief in progress than 
Robert Browning. Himself being ‘‘ one who never turned 
his back, but marched breast forward,” he was convinced, 
with his whole nature, of the reality of moral and spiritual 
advance, and this belief cannot be dissociated from his 
conviction of God. His musician tells us that : 


** All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself ; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour.” 


And we are reminded that this truth comes from God, who 
has a few to whom “‘ He whispers in the ear.”” Further, when 
Rabbi Ben Ezra is contemplating life as continual struggle 
and progress, where the period of age completes that of 
youth, he attributes the whole advance to God: 


** My times are in Thy hand ! 
Perfect the cup as planned ! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same ! ” 


And again, in The Ring and the Book, the Pope gives 
expression to his belief that 


** Life is probation and the earth no goal 
But starting-point for man.” 


Browning never surrendered this faith 1 in progress. Among 
his last lines are these : 


** Then life is—to wake not sleep, 
Rise and not rest, but press 
From earth’s level where blindly creep 
Things perfected, more or less, 
To the heavens’ height, far and steep, 


‘** Where, amid what strifes and storms 
May wait the adventurous quest, 
Power is love—transports, transforms 
Who aspired from worst to best, 
Sought the soul’s world, spurned the worms ! 


**T have faith such an end shall be : 
From the first, Power was—I knew. 
Life has made clear to me 
That, strive for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see.” 
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In these and many other verses Browning has expressed his 
invincible belief in progress; a belief which is forced upon 
him because he cannot exclude from his mind the conviction 
of the existence of the spiritual world. Should we en- 
deavour to exclude such conviction—as Bishop Blougram 
reminds us, 


** Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, someone’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides— ” 


and that’s enough to force the reality of the Spiritual Realm 
upon us. Thus the reality of God—the perfect Spiritual 
Being—is not for Browning incompatible with progress. On 
the other hand, it is the one ground upon which his hope of 
progress is based. 


VIII. 


Nevertheless, despite the belief of the spiritually minded 
and the poets, does not the theoretical difficulty remain ? 
They insist upon both the possibility and the fact of moral 
advance. Life should, they maintain, be continual progress 
to ever better and more satisfying experiences. Yet is such 
progress compatible with the existence of a perfect spiritual 
Being ? I feel that a true understanding of the concept of 
perfection throws light upon this problem. 

There has been a tendency to assume that completeness 
and determinateness are necessarily implied by perfection. 
It has been thought that a perfect being cannot change 
without becoming less perfect, and therefore that all activity 
and change are incompatible with perfection. I, on the 
other hand, am convinced that a perfect being is necessarily 
a creative power. Mind is more perfect than matter because 
it is creative energy; and the more perfect the mind the 
greater its power to create. Browning conceived progress 
in perfection as progress in the realishtion of love. ‘ Power 
was,” yet “strive but for closer view” and “love were as 
plain to see.” Now, love is never completed. It is ever a 
process—an experiencing. The Christian’s experience of 
God is a communion of love—love that is ever issuing in 
service for others. We have seen how for Wordsworth, 
love touched into life by imagination was a force recreating 
for him the world and experience. It seems to me that 
in such experiences we have glimpses of perfection. I 
conceive perfection as creative energy, including within itself 
clearest insight, fulness of power, and boundless love. 
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If, then, it be granted that the ultimate spiritual Being is 
a creative power, it follows that his perfection must above 
all be manifest in his power to create other centres of creative 
energy, and in our mental and spiritual experience we 
have evidence that such beings have been created. While 
aware of the importance of inherited instincts and of the 
environment in determining our characters, we are at the 
same time immediately conscious of the power to create 
something new out of the conditions that are given to us. 
But a further question arises. Admitting that finite beings 
are creative centres and that they display the excellence of 
the ultimate spiritual Being, we are still led to ask why they 
were not made perfect. Would the Creator not have been 
more perfect had He created perfect finite beings? For us 
the answer to this question connects with the fact of freedom. 
The power to create implies freedom, and freedom is thus 
necessary to perfection. In moral consciousness we possess 
evidence of freedom; and since finite beings are free, it 
follows that they possess the power of choosing the worse 
rather than the better. 

But even if progress be a present fact, can it be ultimately 
real? Will it not necessarily disappear when finite spirits 
have become perfect? The enjoyment of God and of 
spiritual values leads men to believe in progress, but they 
also hope for a condition when the need for progress shall 
have disappeared, ‘‘ when eternity confirms the conception 
of an hour.” It may be that certain features of moral 
progress would disappear were finite beings to become. 
perfect. The activity of these finite beings could then no 
longer be a transition from the worse to the better. Yet 
whatever characters are essential to perfection would not 
disappear. Perfection, as we have seen, must perpetually 
bring to birth that which is new; and progress regarded as 
transition to the novel, far from being incompatible there- 
with, appears to be essential to its nature. 


GEO. H. LANGLEY. 


Dacca UNIVERSITY. 








THE LIMITATIONS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF RELIGION. 


Proressor E. J. PRICE. 


In his Psychology of Insanity, Dr Bernhard Hart? delimits 
the function and scope of psychology by treating it as 
an empirical science. He points out that the method 
of science is threefold: (1) The observation and recording 
of phenomena; (2) the classification of phenomena into 
groups and series; (8) the discovery of a formula which 
will enable us to resume these series in the most compre- 
hensive and convenient manner. Applying this method to 
psychology, Dr Hart points out that the phenomena to be 
observed are conscious processes. Psychology has nothing 
to do with brain-states, which form part of the subject- 
matter of physiology; nor has it anything to do with the 
relation between brain and mind, which is a problem for 
philosophy. The task of psychology is to observe, classify, 
and formulate conscious processes. To go beyond that is to 
pass outside the limits of psychology into the spheres of 
non-psychological science and philosophy. Psychology is 
concerned solely with what goes on within the conscious 
process. 

On this purely scientific view it is inevitable that the 
mind should be treated on mechanistic lines. Science 
wins its way by excluding from its sphere of operations all 
non-natural causes. Such causes may be all-important for 
a final and all-comprehensive view, as worked out by the 
philosopher. Science, however, must limit itself to secondary 
causes operating mechanically. So far then, its view, 
though justified by utility, is partial and incomplete. It 
enables us to win command over the phenomena by restrict- 
ing the range of inquiry. Obviously, therefore, psychology, 

1 See pp. 12-18. 
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so far as it is scientific, must proceed in the same way. 
It will exclude from its purview all causes which lie outside 
the conscious process, and will invite us, at least provision- 
ally, to regard mental phenomena as finding their complete 
explanation within the mental series. 

As applied to the special case of the psychology of 
religion, this principle involves the assumption that the 
psychology of religion is concerned with religious phenomena 
only in so far as they are factors within the conscious 
process, and find their explanation therein. Hence, while 
religion itself is concerned with a spiritual world that 
transcends the individual, the psychology of religion must 
restrict itself to what goes on in the mind of the individual. 
It is its function to examine, classify, and formulate the 
mental processes involved in religious experience. It is no 
part of its business to refer this experience to any external 
cause. That is rather the function of philosophy and 
theology. God can no more become an object for psycho- 
logical science than for chemical and physical science. 
In investigating the experience of the communion of the 
soul with God, the psychology of religion can deal only 
with the mental factors involved. In this connection, 
indeed, it may raise questions, but it cannot answer them. 
It must hand over the final interpretation of religious 
experience to the higher disciplines. 

From this it follows that the psychology of religion can 
neither prove nor disprove any religious interpretation of 
the world and of life. That is not its function; and when- 
ever it claims to discharge such function, it is acting ultra 
vires. As Dr Selbie! rightly says, ‘analysis of the content 
of religious experience can do nothing either to prove or 
disprove the objective validity of such experience.” The 
psychologist has no right to import philosophical and 
theological conclusions into an inquiry which, being limited 
to mental phenomena, can only deal with the ‘“‘ human 
end” of religious experience. The psychology of religion 
is neither philosophy nor theology. It assembles the 
phenomena and indicates their mutual connection within 
the human consciousness. Interpretation in the largest 
sense belongs to the philosophy of religion, which is in 
no way bound by the interpretation of the psychologist 
illegitimately posing as philosopher. 

It is clear, therefore, that the scientific interest of 
psychology imposes upon it a very severe limitation as an 

1 Congregational Quarterly, vol. i. p. 244. 
Vor. XXIL—No. 4. 23* 
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interpreter of religious experience. Its explanations of the 
phenomena of prayer, conversion, mystical experience, and 
so forth are bound to be on purely “natural” lines. 
Explanation by reference to the activity of God is no more 
permissible in psychology than it is in astronomy or biology. 
It may be true, in the last resort, that God, conceived of 
either as breaking in at the seeming gaps in our experience, 
or as immanent in the regular operation of psychological 
laws, is the cause of religious phenomena. But that is the 
theological explanation, and does not fall within the scope 
of psychology. Nevertheless, the causal explanations of 
psychology in purely mental terms cannot exclude the 
religious view of God and of His activity in religious 
experience. It is entirely misleading to suppose that the 
psychology of religion can ever do away with philosophy 
and theology. 

Professor Leuba! makes, therefore, an unwarranted 
assumption when he declares that the psychology of religion 
disposes altogether of what he calls “‘ transcendent causes.” 
He claims that if the supernatural exists at all, it ought to 
have become increasingly evident in the course of psycho- 
logical inquiry, whereas, as a matter of fact, “in religious 
lives accessible to psychological investigation, nothing 
requiring the admission of superhuman influences has been 
found.” To this claim Pratt ? makes a very neat reply 
by way of parable. He supposes that the human race are 
living in perpetual sunlight, but that most men are blind. 
Just a few can see, and one of these, on opening his eyes, 
receives light-sensations. Now, one of the blind psycho- 
logists, coming to examine this phenomenon, could quite 
logically argue that the opening of the eyes is the cause of 
the light-sensations, and completely explains them from a 
psychological point of view. There would be no need to 
refer to the sun or to any external cause of these sensations. 
If, now, the man who could see were to insist that he saw the 
sun, the psychologist could challenge him to see with his 
eyes shut, or to fail to see with his eyes open, or to point out 
a single element in his experience that was inconsistent with 
the psychological explanation. According to Pratt, both the 
blind psychologist and the man who could see would be 
right. Within its own limits the psychological explanation 
would be complete. The objective existence of the sun 
could not, under these conditions, be established by breaking 


1 See Thouless, Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, p. 261. 
2 The Religious Consciousness, p. 457. 
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down the psychological correlation of light-sensations with 
organic condition. And yet it would be true that the seer 
saw the sun. 

It is clear, therefore, that the expression of religious 
phenomena in purely psychological terms is absolutely 
irrelevant to the question of the validity of religious experi- 
ence. As Thouless} remarks: “If we find that God works 
in accordance with law in the physical world, we may expect 
to find that the same will be true in the mental world.” The 
fact that we can discover a mechanism, ¢.g., in conversion, 
is no argument against divine origination or co-operation. 

Furthermore, it is of importance to observe that psycho- 
logy, like every other science, has to make considerable use 
of conceptions of a symbolic character designed to shadow 
forth certain factors which must be postulated in order to 
give completeness to knowledge. So long as the hypothetical 
character of these symbols is recognised no harm is done. 
When, however, the symbol is taken in a literal sense, and the 
unknown “‘ x” is treated as if it were completely known, false 
conclusions are sure to be drawn. ‘In modern psychology,” 
says Dr Hart,? “conceptions are employed which cannot be 
demonstrated to have an actual phenomenal existence.”’ We 
talk of complexes, repression, and so forth, because con- 
ceptions of this sort enable us to explain certain mental 
phenomena, “‘ just as in physical science the concepts of 
‘force’ and ‘ energy ’ are devised to explain the phenomena 
of motion.’ These conceptions are valid and useful so 
far as they go, but it would be futile to pretend that we 
really know what a complex is in itself, or what we really 
mean by repression. It is quite evident that we are employ- 
ing a physical symbol for a psychical fact, and we do so 
because there is no other way open to us for describing the 
phenomenon in question. Nevertheless, it would be very 
unintelligent to press the analogy too far and treat the 
psychical phenomenon as if it were merely a physical fact. 
The inadequacy of our language is a clear testimony to the 
incompleteness of our explanation. Or, again, consider the 
concept of the unconscious as it is employed in modern 
psychology. To be sure, it would appear that certain 
mental facts can only be explained on the assumption of 
the existence of processes of a mental character which do 
not fall within the sphere of what is ordinarily known as 
consciousness. Nevertheless, the phrase “ unconscious mental 

1 Op. cit., p. 204. 
2 Psychology of Insanity, p. 19. 
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processes”’ seems to involve a contradiction in terms. So 
far as anything is a mental process at all, we say, it must be 
a conscious process. Unconscious mind would seem to be 
an abstraction incapable of phenomenal existence. It is 
simply the name for an ‘“‘ x ”’ which underlies and influences 
our conscious experience. Of what it is in itself we have not 
the remotest idea. And even if we prefer the term “ sub- 
conscious ”’ as less question-begging, we are not really much 
better off. The psychologists cannot agree as to what the 
subconscious is or how it really acts. They only agree in 
so far as something is to be postulated. Unconscious mental 
process stands on the same level as the ether (or ethers) of 
the physicist, which somehow has to combine the opposite 
attributes of perfect elasticity and perfect rigidity. As a 
phenomenal reality it is impossible. Nevertheless, it rightly 
serves its scientific purpose in so far as it enables us to sum 
up and explain certain facts of our experience. Error will 
only arise when we imagine that we know all about it. 

It is necessary to say these things, because there is an 
impression abroad that if you can talk about the unconscious 
and its repressed complexes, you can solve every problem in 
heaven and on earth, whereas, in point of fact, these concepts 
are merely convenient symbols which are not finally explana- 
tory in themselves. Psychology, and with it the psychology 
of religion, remains upon the purely conceptual level, and 
cannot of itself furnish any complete account of religious 
experience. 

The method of religious psychology may be illustrated 
by reference to its treatment of prayer and conversion. 
Leaving out of account any consideration of extra-human 
realities involved in these phenomena, it restricts its view 
to what goes on within the mental process itself. In this 
limited view prayer is usually regarded as akin to suggestion. 
The reinforcement which is experienced through prayer 
comes from the subconscious viewed as a reservoir of energy 
of which we are normally unaware, but upon which we draw 
in times of emergency. Prayer is just one of the means 
through which these resources are tapped, and its efficacy 
depends upon faith in the process of prayer and upon 
persistence. It is a form of suggestion issuing in the release 
of subconscious energy. In this way prayer may have 
important subjective results both in the mind and in the 
body of the person praying, while what may be called 
objective effects in the minds and bodies of others may be 
brought about in so far as these others accept the suggestions 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 669 
of those who pray for,them. Moreover, prayer may affect 
the physical environment in so far as it strengthens men for 
difficult tasks and encourages them to endeavour to bring 
about changes in the physical world. As W. K. Wright?! 
puts it: “The only way that a person’s prayers can be 
answered at all is through processes that begin in his own 
psycho-physical organism.” 

In like manner R. H. Thouless? insists that_psychologic- 
ally, prayer can only be viewed"junder the aspect of auto- 
suggestion. He recognises that prayer is primarily under- 
taken for the purpose of coming into communion with, or 
otherwise affecting, the Being to whom it is addressed, and 
that its subjective effects, however important, are usually 
merely incidental from the point of view of the person 
praying. Nevertheless, it is these subjective effects alone 
that come within the province of psychological study ; 
and, viewed from this point of view, prayer is clearly of 
the nature of reflective auto-suggestion. The element of 
religious faith, however, is essential; for it is precisely a 
man’s trust in the saving power of a gracious God that 
makes possible that abandonment of voluntary effort which 
is indispensable for the successful carrying out of auto- 
suggestion. ‘‘ Religious faith provides in perfection the 
conditions for the subjective working of prayer to become 
effective as auto-suggestion ; conditions, let it be noted, 
which cannot be reproduced by using the form of prayer 
without the faith.” 

All this may be very true. From the psychological point 
of view it may be all that can be said. But is it the whole 
truth ? If prayer is no more than a release of our own 
subconscious resources by means of suggestion, is it any 
more than lifting ourselves up by our own bootlaces ? 
Will a man continue to pray if he believes that in prayer 
he is merely tapping his own subconscious ? No one denies 
that the man who prays does so because he believes that 
thereby energy comes into him from outside and not merely 
from his own subconscious. Of course he may be wrong 
in this impression, but, as Wright * pertinently remarks, 
“the burden of proof clearly lies with those who maintain 
that he is wrong.” Wright himself believes that while the 
hypothesis of a real divine activity in prayer is not required 
in psychology, it is none the less philosophically essential. 


1 4 Student’s Philosophy of Religion, p. 276. 
2 Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, p. 171. 
3 Op. cit., p. 280. 
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For his own part, he leans toward the tentative suggestion 
of W. James that through the subconscious we are directly 
in touch with God, who acts upon us through this channel 
in the religious experiences of prayer and conversion. It is 
clear, however, that such a hypothesis belongs not to 
psychology but to philosophy. Long ago we abandoned the 
concept of divine activity in scientific inquiry, and so 
long as the psychology of religion is true to the scientific 
spirit, it must rule out this concept from its own sphere 
while leaving it open, as do the rest of the sciences, to 
philosophy and theology to make use of the hypothesis of 
divine action. From the purely scientific point of view 
we may be bound to regard the efficacy of prayer as due 
to suggestion. Nevertheless, from the point of view of 
religion and philosophy, such efficacy may rightly be con- 
sidered as due to higher causes. The mechanism of 
suggestion in prayer may be regarded as God’s way of rein- 
forcing our energies through the subconscious. 

The difficulty is to find any clear psychological differ- 
entiation between prayer and other forms of suggestion. 
Some psychologists, no doubt, would be content with the 
assertion that all suggestion, whether united with religious 
belief or not, is in essence prayer. It is not easy to see how 
psychology can carry us further than this. Of course, it 
might be urged that while in non-religious suggestion we 
draw upon our own subconscious resources, in prayer- 
suggestion we draw upon these resources as reinforced by 
God. Psychology, however, cannot establish that distinc- 
tion. The mode of God’s action upon the individual soul 
is clearly incapable of analysis, and cannot enter into the 
subject-matter of any science. 

I turn now to speak of conversion. The pioneers in 
the modern psychology of religion established a close rela- 
tionship between the normal age of conversion and the age 
of puberty. This relationship, so far as it goes, is capable 
of various interpretations. On the one hand, it might be 
urged that the remarkable expansion of physical activity 
involved in the attainment of sexual maturity is naturally 
accompanied by an expansion of mental life, which brings 
the individual in contact with deeper spiritual forces. That 
explanation, however, carries us beyond the limits of psy- 
chology ; consequently, psychologists in general are content 
to describe conversion as the mental change that is brought 
about by sublimation of the sex-instinct. The awakening jof 
the sex-complex brings about a transition from an egocentric 
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system of sentiments to a system in which another person, 
or persons, occupies the dominant place of interest. This 
change of interest ought normally to find expression in an 
instinctive quest for a particular love-object. But, as 
Thouless ! says, ‘‘ under the conditions of ordinary civilised 
life, it is not usual for this instinct to find its satisfaction 
at this time in a real love-object. It, therefore, leads an 
underground existence in the realm of phantasy-thinking, 
and it may be more completely repressed by the morbid 
horror of sex’ which sometimes characterises this period. 
‘This repressed instinct,” he goes on, ‘‘ may become patho- 
genic and find an outlet in perverted behaviour or in neurotic 
symptoms. It may, on the other hand, be sublimated— 
that is, the energy of the repressed instinct may be directed 
into channels in which it becomes valuable, such as in- 
tellectual work, art, or religion. The conversion of adoles- 
cence appears to be simply the sudden solution of this conflict, 
at least temporarily, by the sublimation of the repressed 
love-instinct ,into religious channels. The instinct gives 
the qualities of its own emotions to the religious feelings 
which spring from it, hence the emotional intensity which 
is characteristic of adolescent religion.” Adolescent con- 
version thus means that God is adopted as the ideal surrogate 
for the love-object which is appropriate ‘to this period of 
life. The deep sense of sin which often marks conversions 
of this type is due to repression of the sexual desires, while 
the erotic language that is so frequent among the mystics is 
due to the fact that the love of God is simply a higher form 
of expression of the sex-instinct. 

Not all conversions, however, are of this type. While 
it may be true that conversion ‘is normally an adolescent 
phenomenon, adult conversion is by no means rare. As a 
matter of fact, the most outstanding and significant conversions 
in history concern men of mature age, e.g. Paul, Augustine, 
Bunyan, and Tolstoy. What we find in these cases is a 
process of repression and release analogous to that of 
adolescent conversion, but taking a somewhat different 
form. Conversion in the widest sense is defined by Thouless 2 
as ‘‘an outbreak into consciousness of something, such as 
a system of beliefs, which seems to have had no period of 
development in the mind.” This irruption into conscious- 
ness is really due to the sudden emergence of certain instincts 
or sentiments which have hitherto been repressed from the 
1 Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, p. 222. 

2 Op. cit., p. 188. 
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conscious mind because they run counter to the habitual 
feeling and belief of the individual concerned. The repressed 
complex, however, has not been inactive. On the contrary, 
it has always been striving to enter consciousness from the 
unconscious, and, meeting with resistance, has created a 
feeling of discomfort and dissatisfaction, the cause of which 
has been concealed from the subject himself. Slowly the 
complex gathers strength, until at length it succeeds in 
breaking down the resistance and thrusts itself with startling 
suddenness into consciousness, as an entirely new sentiment, 
belief, or attitude. The “incubation” of the complex 
having been carried out in the unconscious, its emergence 
into consciousness is felt as an invasion from outside the 
mind, and is, therefore, attributed to supernatural action. 

Most modern psychological accounts of the conversion 
of St Paul take this general line. We are to see in it the 
breaking into consciousness of a repressed complex after a 
process of unconscious development. Paul had long been 
inclined towards Christianity, but there were strong forces 
at work in his mind to prevent a frank acknowledgment of 
this inclination even to himself. Ancestral traditions, love 
of parents, and other social forces of his environment led 
him to resist the growing influence of Christianity over his 
mind. The Christianity-complex was repressed into the 
unconscious, and resistance to this complex appeared in the 
defensive reaction which led to the persecution of the 
Christians. The complex, however, was too strong for him, 
and its actual outbreak into consciousness was determined, 
not by any external event, but by the process of its own 
inner development. In other words, it was the breaking 
through of the complex that made Paul see Jesus Christ ; 
it was not the vision of Christ that brought the complex 
into consciousness. 

No doubt, most Christians will feel that this explanation 
of St Paul’s conversion is, to say the least, inadequate. 
It is, however, important to recognise that this is as far 
as psychology can go. So long as we remain upon the 
scientific level, the supernatural must be ruled out and the 
mental process must be explained solely by means of the 
psychical mechanism itself. Nevertheless, here again, as 
in the case of prayer, while recognising that God and His 
activity cannot be objects for psychological or any other 
science, we may justly claim that the unconscious and its 
complexes, postulated to fill up the gaps in our knowledge, 
may none the less furnish a sphere for divine activity. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 678 
Psychology, of course, is not called upon to make that 
assumption. It is bound to restrict itself to its own subject- 
matter, viz. the psychical mechanism. Still, it may not 
forbid philosophy and theology to make that assumption in 
the interests of their completer view of reality as a whole. 
As Thouless1 points out, acceptance of the psychological 
account of the mechanism of conversion does not prevent us 
from holding, if we have reason so to do, that there was 
an objective ground for St Paul’s experience at Damascus. 
God Himself may work through natural channels in the 
incubation of a complex and the breaking down of resist- 
ance. Psychology can say nothing about that. It is not 
its business. 

Our conclusion then is this: The psychology of religion, 
by its very nature as a science, is bound to restrict itself to a 
limited area of fact in order to explain it. In the total fact 
represented by the religious experience of prayer and con- 
version, psychology can take note only of the human, 
psychical side. The activity of God as such cannot become 
an object for scientific inquiry. Hence, the conclusions of 
psychology, as applied to religious experience, will be like 
all other scientific conclusions—true so far as they go, and 
within the limited area of the interest involved; but they 
are relative and not absolute. They need to be supplemented 
by and co-ordinated with other conclusions reached along 
philosophical and theological lines. The psychology of 
religion can never take the place of the philosophy of religion, 
nor can it render theology otiose. It can show us that 
religious experience is normal, and, by tracing the human 
mechanism of such experience, it may even encourage us to 
believe that the working of thé normal mind, in this 
sphere as in others, may be trusted. It will still leave to 
the philosophy of religion the task of considering the final 
implications of such experience. Hence, while the mechanism 
of the psychology of religion may be granted for its own 
particular purposes, theology may still claim the right to 
consider the same facts under their divine aspect, so far as 


this lies open to us. 
ERNEST J. PRICE. 


UnitEp CoLLEGE, BRADFORD. 
1 Op. cit., pp. 190-1. 









THE NATURE AND DESIGN OF Q, 
THE SECOND SYNOPTIC SOURCE. 


Proressor B. W. BACON. 


THE quest of those earlier sources out of which our extant 
Gospels of Mark, Luke, and Matthew have been compiled 
cannot cease to be of absorbing interest to the student of 
Christian origins, however tantalising the imperfect results 
given out from time to time by critics, who can but acknow- 
ledge themselves baffled again and again. That our Gospels 
of Luke and Matthew are mainly made up by combination 
of Mark with a so-called Second Source, largely consisting 
of discourse material, is a widely accepted result resting 
upon the coincidence of considerable masses of such material 
in these two Gospels which fail to appear in Mark. Granting, 
as we probably must, that in general composition at least 
these two later Synoptists were mutually independent, no 
alternative remains but to recognise the derivation of this 
‘“‘ double tradition ” materia] commonly designated Q from 
a document employed by them in common. Originally, 
doubtless, it had been composed like other Gospel material 
in Aramaic, but in the form employed by Luke and Matthew 
it was a Greek document; for not even in their common 
dependence on Mark do the transcribers begin to approach 
one another with the closeness displayed in their Q material. 
We are, therefore, assured that Q represents a real document 
earlier than either Matthew or Luke, and probably earlier 
than Mark, whom most critics regard as also dependent on 
the same source, though in a different manner and in less 
degree. It is all the more provocative of critica] effort 


1 Much confusion will be avoided if it be remembered that the symbol 

Q designates not a source (in spite of its derivation) but only coincident 

material of Matthew and Luke not found in Mark. The source from which 
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that, knowing the existence of this Source, and conscious 
as we are of its unique value, the many efforts put forth 
toward its reconstruction (Moffatt in his New Testament 
Introduction summarises with greater or less detail no fewer 
than sixteen) should have come to so little. 

Among these reconstructions are many, notably Har- 
nack’s,! best known of all to English readers, which are 
vitiated from the start by a false assumption from the 
fragments of Papias. Papias knew our own Greek Gospel 
of Matthew. In his time it was the standard, generally 
acknowledged, apostolic thesaurus of those precepts of the 
Lord, of which Papias was undertaking to give the authentic 
(traditional) ‘‘ Interpretation ” (’'E&jynois), in refutation of 
the misinterpretation of aliens and enemies of the Church. 
He very suitably characterises Matthew as a Compend 
of the Lord’s precepts (cvweéragev 7a ddyia), subsequently 
referring to the fact that Peter in his preaching had not 
this design (ovx aomep ovvtatw Tov KUpiaK@v ‘ToLOvpEvOS 
hoyiwv), so that Mark, his hearer, had not the true order. 
The precepts (Adyia) in question are ‘ commandments 
delivered by the Lord to the faith,”’ precisely as Moses had 
delivered to Israel what Philo designates the Ten Command- 
ments (rd déka Adyia). Papias naturally adopts the current 
(mistaken) idea that Matthew was written in Hebrew 
(Aramaic) by the Apostle, who, unlike Peter, had no author- 
ised “‘ interpreter.” Hence there is occasion for Papias’ own 
‘interpretations ” (éppyveia). All this is spoken without 
reference to any tradition such as Papias cites from “ the 
Elder ”’ in defence of his use of the non-apostolic Mark, and 
solely with reference to our own canonical Matthew. There 
is not one scintilla of proof, nor éven ground for conjecture, 
that either Papias or “‘ the Elder” (whom he does not even 
refer to in this connection) had ever heard of the document 
modern critics designate the Second Source. Much less have 
critics the right to label it ‘‘ the Logia spoken of by Papias,” 
and to draw inferences as to its authorship, character, and 
contents from words intended to apply to a totally dif- 
ferent work. 

So much of the reconstructive work being thus mis- 
directed from the start by the assumption that the Second 


this “ double-tradition ” material has been drawn doubtless included 
more, t peers considerable narrative transcribed by Mark and thus sub- 
tracted out under the hypothesis. 

1 Spriiche und Reden Jesu: die zweite Quelle des Matthaus und Lukas, 
1907. English, Sayings and Discourses of Jesus, 1908. 
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Source was apostolic (against the fact that both evangelists 
who combine it with Mark give it a subordinate or ‘‘ second ” 
place), was in “‘ Hebrew” (against the clear proof from 
verbal identity of the extracts that the Second Source when 
used by Luke and Matthew was in Greek), and, above all, 
was ‘‘ not a gospel,” 1 but a mere Syntagma of Oracles, it is 
scarcely surprising that critics should come to no agreement, 
and students find little satisfaction in their results. 

A method based on sounder premises has been applied 
in Professor Streeter’s discussion in the H1inBeErt JOURNAL 
for October 1921 (XX. 1), entitled ‘‘ Fresh Light on the 
Synoptic Problem.” We do not speak for Canon Streeter’s 
interpretation of the Papias fragment, but we commend his 
attempt to throw new light on the nature and contents of the 
Second Source by considering what Luke has actually drawn 
from it. The discussion herewith submitted aims at similar 
treatment of a typical Q section of Matthew. May not some 
fresh light be obtained on this vital question of the nature 
and design of the Second Source by observing the use to 
which it has been put in Matt. xi—xii., a narrative intro- 
duction to the Discourse in Parables, consisting almost 
exclusively of Q material ? 

We may properly designate as ‘‘ Sermons ”’ the five great 
agglutinations of discourse (or pereks, as they have been 
called from their resemblance to the rabbinic treatise known 
as Pirke Aboth, ‘‘ Sayings of the Fathers ’’) into which 
Matthew has compiled his precepts of Jesus. Between the 
first and second of these, the so-called Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. v.—vii.), and the Charge to the Twelve (Matt. x.), 
the evangelist has built up (largely out of Markan anecdotes) 
a narrative group of ten Mighty Works, the arrangement of 
which was made the subject of study in a recent article.? 
A similar narrative section in chapters xi. and xii., very 
little of which, however, is drawn from{Mark, separates the 
second Sermon (ix. 85—xi. 1) from the third (xii. 46—xiii. 58), a 
Sermon which we may entitle: The Hiding of the Mystery 
in Parables; or, more briefly, The Parable Sermon.? In 
the second narrative section also, as in its predecessor, 
Matthew is quite independent of the order of Mark, if only 

1 So Harnack, op. cit., chapter ii., section vi. 

* The general fact of the agglutination is very widely recognised by 
critics and commentators. An attempt to determine more exactly the 
editorial purpose, method, and point of view was presented by the present 
writer in The Expositor for March 1920 (viii. 8, pp. 200-218). 


3 On the Parable group, see two articles by the present writer in the 
HisBERT JOURNAL for October 1922 and January 1923 (XXI. 1 and 2). 
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because so little is drawn from it. In fact the only Markan 
material of the section is xii. 1-16, which contains the two 
Sabbath controversies similarly conjoined in Mark ii. 28- 
ili. 6, together with a brief paraphrase in the last two verses 
(Matt. xii. 15f.) of the generalising editorial summary 
(Mark iii. 7-12). With the exception of this interjected 
section of sixteen verses taken from Mark, Matt. xi. 1—xii. 45 
constitutes a solid block of non-Markan, mostly Q material. 
Here, if anywhere outside the decad of Mighty Works, we 
must look for further traces of Matthew’s editorial arrange- 
ment of material; for, after the Parable Sermon, this evan- 
gelist makes no further departures from the order of Mark. 
Study of his method in disposing of narrative material is, 
therefore, practically limited to chapters viii.ix. and xi.—xii. 
Our present task is limited to the latter section. Unfortu- 
nately in this case we do not possess the source from which 
most of the material is drawn. We have only a free tran- 
script of it in Luke, covering two sections (Luke vii. and 
X.-xll.), and the various subdivisions of these have received 
such arrangement as suited Luke’s purpose. In the case of 
Matt. viii._ix. we had before us for the most part the source 
itself in its original order. In the case of Matt. xi.-xii. only 
coincidences of sequence between Matthew and Luke can 
be relied upon. Departures of Luke from the order of 
Matthew will be of doubtful value. They may reasonably 
confirm our judgment wherever Matthzan connections 
suggest editorial arrangement by their maladjustment to 
other connections apparently implied by the material itself ; 
but they cannot decide for us. Neither Matthew’s present 
arrangement nor Luke’s, when not coincident the one with 
the other, can be assumed necessarily to reproduce the 
original. 

The general purpose of our first evangelist in connecting 
the material of chapters xi.—xii. with xiii. is fairly obvious. 
In his Parable Sermon he adopts the conception of Mark 
iv. 11 f., that the parables are riddles, to which only the 
inner circle of Jesus’ spiritual kindred possess the key. 
Thus the preaching finally becomes to Israel as a whole a 
preaching of judgment like that committed to Isaiah. In 
Mark iii. 18-85 we have a narrative section which may 
reasonably be regarded as paving the way for the teaching 
in parables, because it ends with a contrast similar to that 
made so prominent in the parable chapter (iv. 10-12) between 


1 Matt. xiii. 18, reproducing Mark’s quotation of Is. vi. 9 f. Verses 
14-15 are probably unauthentic. 
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Jesus’ spiritual kin who hear and do the word, and “ those 
that are without.”” Matthew adopts the principal element 
of this (Matt. xii. 46-50= Mark iii. 81-35). He also makes its 
relation to the teaching in parables a little plainer, and adds 
emphasis to the contrast between spiritual kin and “ those 
who are without,” by framing the whole Parable Sermon in 
between two incidents which form an appropriate contrast. 
The prefixed incident is the same as Mark’s, the Coming of 
Jesus’ Mother and Brethren. It ends: ‘‘ For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, he is my 
brother and sister and mother.” The opposite disposition is 
depicted in the appended incident. _ It is that of the Rejection 
in Nazareth (Matt. xiii. 58-58). This is taken from a later 
connection in Mark (Mark vi. 1-6),! and closes with the 
saying: ‘‘ A prophet is not without honour save in his own 
country and in his own house,” and Jesus’ refusal to do 
miracles ‘‘ because of their unbelief.”’ 2 

The Parable Sermon, thus framed in, leaves no doubt of 
the application the evangelist would make. Matthew simply 
improves upon Mark by enlarging his compilation of parables 
from three to seven, and by making of it the closing Sermon 
of the Galilean ministry. After Mark’s example Matthew 
treats the parables as a veiling of the truth from an unrepent- 
ant people, in whom the prophecy of Isaiah, ‘‘ Hearing they 
shall hear and not understand,” finds sinister fulfilment.® 

Appreciation of Matthew’s application of the Parable 
Sermon will help us to appreciate his point of view in the 
narrative section by which it is introduced. Chapters 
xi.-xii. exhibit the growing breach between Jesus and the 
unworthy people which had rejected him. We have seen 
that the two inserted Markan anecdotes in xii. 1-16, divide 
the section nearly in half. The latter part is concerned with 
the accusation ‘“‘ He Casteth out by Beelzebub,” and Jesus’ 
answering denunciation of the generation that sought a sign 
as “ evil and adulterous.” It reaches a climax in the parable 


1 It falls into this place automatically by the removal to the decad 
of Mighty Works of Mark iii. 84-v. 48. We cannot, therefore, lay stress 
on the resultant location. 

2 Cf. Luke’s transfer of the Mother and Brethren saying in the form 
“these which hear the word of God and do it” to the close of the parable 
of the Sower and connected logia, Luke viii. 1-21. 

8 If the conclusion reached hereinafter seem warranted it will appear 
not improbable that Mark is influenced in his singular treatment of the 
Preaching in Parables by the Q logion on the Hiding of the Mystery (i.e. 
revelation) of God from the Wise and Prudent (Matt. xi. 25-29=Luke 
x. 21 f.; of. Mark iv. 11 f.). 
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of the vainly exorcised demon who returns ‘“ with seven 
others more evil than himself,” and ends with the ominous 
words : ‘‘ Even so shall it be also unto this evil generation.” 
The earlier half is entirely consistent with the minatory 
character of the closing part. It begins with the Question 
from the Baptist (xi. 2-6) which Jesus answers with the 
message: ‘‘ Blessed is he, whosoever shall find none occasion 
of stumbling in me.” It continues with the Complaint 
against the Unreasonable Generation (xi. 7-19). Then 
follow the Woes against the Cities which Repented not 
(xi. 20-24); thereafter the Thanksgiving for the Hiding of 
the Mystery revealed to Babes from those who are esteemed 
Wise (xi. 25-30). At this point Matthew is ready for the 
two Markan stories of Sabbatarian conflict (Matt. xii. 1-4, 
9 f., 18-16=Mark ii. 23-ii. 12) which carry opposition to 
Jesus to the stage where “‘ the Pharisees went out, and took 
counsel against him how they might destroy him.” 

We have already noted that the entire series, which 
began immediately after the Charge to the Twelve,! con- 
cludes with the accusation, ‘‘ He casteth out by Beelzebub ” 
(xii. 22-87), and the Denunciation of the Evil and Adulterous 
Generation (88-45). From the combination of Markan with 
Q material, and the different placing of much of the latter 
in Luke, we have reason to think that Matthew, here as 
before, is creating his own order. If so, it is with great 
rhetorical skill, and with a definiteness of purpose which 
leaves nothing to be desired. The theme is one which, 
through Mark, can be traced back to Paul himself. Almost 
every New Testament writer employs it, for it constitutes 
one of the classic factors of primitive apologetic. We may 
designate it in terms wherein the Second Source coincides 
with Paul, ‘‘ The Stumbling of Israel.” 2 

To what extent are the logical consistency and orderly 
arrangement which appear in the development of this theme, 
the Stumbling of Israel in Matt. xi.—xii., due to the canonical 


1 The sinister ending of this second Sermon is a fact very significant 
of the evangelist’s pessimistic feeling regarding the preaching to Israel 
(cf. xxii. 7). Critics reasonably infer from the assumption in Deut. xxx. 1 ff. 
of the darker alternative as the only one, that the exile is already fait 
accompli. In Matt. x. 16-42 Israel’s complete rejection of the gospel is 
already a foregone conclusion in spite of the hospitable reception anticipated 
by the direction “‘ Get you no gold,” etc. (ver. 9 ff.). A corresponding 
inference would be justified, that the doom of Israel is already fait accompli. 

2 Cf. Rom. ix. 88; x. 21; xi. 7-11. In Q the phrase reappears in 
Matt. xi. 6=Luke vii. 28. It is reproduced from Mark vi. 8 in Matt. 
xiii, 57, 
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evangelist, and to what extent are they owing to his sources ? 
This is a question not easy to answer, but very vital to all 
inquiry into the nature and purpose of the so-called Second 
Source, which (as we have seen) is here mainly employed. 
It is scarcely less vital for the historical interpretation of the 
sayings themselves. 

It would be a natural assumption that in this section so 
largely consisting of Q material Matthew reproduces the 
original form and order. On the other side stands the un- 
questioned fact that the general theme of the whole division 
down to the end of xiii. is Markan, and that the Sabbath 
controversies and their sequel (xii. 1-16) are taken bodily 
from Mark ii. 23-iii. 12. The only change of consequence in 
these is the addition of a supplement of editorial character 1 
(vv. 5-7) to the first, and a brief Q parable (vv. 11-12= 
Luke xiv. 5) in support of the second. To judge, then, of 
the original order and bearing of the Q material in Matt. 
xi.—xii.. we must remove the Markan element,. and after 
making due allowance for the effect upon Matthew’s arrange- 
ment of the theme which he seems to have borrowed from 
Mark, compare the remainder with the form and order it 
received in Luke. 

In spite of the high degree of logical consistency attained 
in the compilation of Matt. xi. 2—xii. 45, its artificial character 
is revealed at certain points by comparison of Mark and the 
Lukan form of Q. Moreover, one very considerable passage 
stands out as clearly inapposite. It is the quotation from 
Is. xlii. 1-4 in xii. 17-21, where it appears to be introduced 
as a comment upon the Markan observation that Jesus 
** healed them all, and charged them that they should not 
make him known.” Matthew seems to regard the charge 
to secrecy as a fulfilment of the Isaian passage which he 
renders :— 


“* Behold my Servant whom I have chosen ; 
My Beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased : 
I will put my Spirit upon him, 
And he shall declare judgment to the Gentiles. 





1 See Allen, Internat. Crit. Comm., ad loc.: “‘ The editor here, as else- 
where, adds to a particular incident sayings spoken on other similar 
occasions.” 

2 Matt. xii. 16=Mark iii. 12. In strict judgment Matthew has altered 
the meaning of Mark. The charge “ not to make him known ” in Mark is 
addressed to the demons. This change, however, is made systematically 
by Matthew. Cf. Mark i. 23-28 and 34 with the Matthean parallels, and 
see Bacon, “The Markan Theory of Demonic Recognition of the Christ ” 
in Z.N.W., vi. (1905), pp. 158-158. 
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He shall not strive nor cry aloud ; 
Neither shall anyone hear his voice in the streets. 
A bruised reed shall he not break, 

And smoking flax shall he not quench, 

Till he send forth judgment unto victory. 

And in his name shall the Gentiles hope.” 


This is quite the longest quotation in Matthew’s Gospel: in 
fact longer than any other in any of the Gospels. It appears 
to be applied simply to Jesus’ withdrawal of his miracles from 
public notice (‘‘ he shall not strive nor cry aloud”’). The 
quotation seems indeed much too long for the purpose, but 
the meaning is clear. So far as known to the present writer, 
no interpreter has ever thought any other application to be 
intended. In the standard English commentary already 
quoted it is expressed as follows: — 


** The editor summarises Mark iii. 7-12, which he might 
have omitted as not congruous to this chapter of con- 
troversy. But Mark iii. 7-12 suggested to him a con- 
trast between the Lord’s quiet work of healing and His 
avoidance of publicity, and the hostile clamour of the 
Pharisees.” } 


Whether the extract from Is. xlii. 1-4 was really made in the 
first instance to fit this Matthzan application is the question 
we have now to consider. 

Matt. xii. 17-21 is indeed an editorial summary, and the 
quotation is made in the characteristic Matthzean form, 
“ That it might be fulfilled which was spoken,” etc. More- 
over, the section has no parallel in Mark or Luke. This 
might naturally incline us to think it of Matthew’s own 
finding. Nevertheless, the quotation cannot be so regarded. 
It was not properly supplied by the evangelist himself @ propos 
of the remark transcribed from Mark ili. 7-12 that Jesus 
‘* suffered not the demons (Matt. “‘ the sick ’’) to make him 
known,” but was borrowed from a different application. 
Our reasons will be stated. 

The mere inappropriateness of the extract would not 
convince us that the taking up of this Isaian characterisation 
of Jehovah’s suffering Servant is not solely due to Matthew’s 
personal initiative ; for we remember how the same evan- 
gelist produces an even more distorted “ fulfilment ”’, of the 
most classic of all the Servant prophecies. In viii. 17 he 
has made similar misapplication of even Is. liii. 4, the passage 
which in John i. 29, 1 Peter ii. 24, is applied to the atonement 


1 Allen, ad loc. in Internat. Crit. Comm. 
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on the cross, and which underlies a whole series of passages 
in the Pauline and later epistles, to say nothing of similar 
application of the whole context in Acts villi. 26-35. In 
Matthew’s rendering this famous proof-text, which the LXX 
render, ‘‘ This man beareth our sins and suffereth for our 
sake,”” becomes: ‘‘ Himself took our infirmities and bare 
our diseases.”” He applies it solely to Jesus’ activity as a 
healer of physical infirmities | 

It is quite clear that, if we take the quotation from Is. xlii. 
1-4 in Matt. xii. 18-21 (the Servant extract, as we may call 
it) out of its present setting, no one would any more think 
of applying it to the charge “‘ not to make him known,” 
than of applying the classic ‘‘ bare our sins ” to Jesus’ work 
of physical healing. The correspondence is quite too close 
of the Servant extract with the story of Jesus’ baptism, 
marked by the putting of the Spirit upon him and the voice 
from heaven declaring, ‘‘ Behold my Son (whom I have 
chosen), my Beloved on whom I have set my pleasure.” ! 
One cannot imagine that it was absent from the mind of the 
evangelist who first gave form to the story of Jesus’ baptism 
and vocation ; for its continuation is equally appropriate to 
Jesus’ ministry to the lowly and consciously sinful (the 
crushed reed he will not break, nor quench the expiring 
wick). It has even an outlook to the ingathering of the 
Gentiles which is to be the ultimate issue of the Servant’s 
self-sacrificing work (‘‘ on his name the Gentiles shall hope ”’). 
All this “ leaps to the eye’ the moment the Isaian Servant 
passage is taken out from its present artificial connection. 
But it is not the decisive evidence against the originality 
of Matthew’s employment of it. The decisive evidence is its 
relation to the Old Testament text. 

Allen, in his careful study of the Matthezan quotations, 
has put the capstone on the proof that the evangelist himself 
employs the Septuagint 2; whereas this quotation belongs 
with some dozen others (in most cases introduced by the 
editorial formula slightly varied: ‘“‘ That it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophet ”’), which are either 
“independent translations from the Hebrew” or at least 
show a freedom of citation which sharply contrasts with the 


1 Matt. iii. 17 =Mark i. 11=Luke in. 22. The clause “‘ whom I have 
chosen ”’ finds its equivalent not here, but in the parallel Voice from 
heaven of the Transfiguration story in its Lukan form (Luke ix. 35), 
5 éxAeAeypévos. 

2 Notably in the genealogy (Matt. i. 1-17). See Allen, Internat. Crit. 
Comm. on Matt., pp. 1-7. 
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evangelist’s somewhat meticulous conformation to the Septua- 
gint even of such quotations as he takes over from Mark. 

The extract from Is. xlii. 1-4 in Matt. xii. 17-21, although 
the longest of all, with ample opportunity for recomparison, 
is not based on the Septuagint, but is a free rendering of the 
Hebrew. As Allen remarks!: ‘ The only trace of the LXX 
seems to be in the last clause, where the Hebrew has ‘ his 
law’ for ‘his name.’” If anything were lacking to the 
completeness of the linguistic proof that Matthew is borrowing 
his quotation, it would be precisely this significant variation 
from the Hebrew, which was followed throughout the earlier 
part, the change from “ the isles ” (Mediterranean coast-lands) 
** shall wait for his torah”’ (“‘law,” 7.e. teaching) to “‘ the Gentiles 
shall hope in his name.” The change is far from indifferent. 
The LXX rendering is preferred. But imagine this change 
being made by Matthew, the supreme exponent of the gospel 
as the new torah, the champion of the kingly rule of the Son 
of David over “ peoples from far.” Were it due to this 
evangelist’s disposition to rectify what he seems to regard 
in Markan passages as divergences from the letter of Scripture, 
the wide divergencies of the earlier part of the extract would 
not have been overlooked. We must account for the excerpt 
as a whole; and the only way to account for it is by com- 
parison with other quotations of its own type and class. 

A quotation which but for the fact that it also appears 
in Mark and lacks the introductory formula would apparently 
have been classed by Allen in the same group with the 
Servant quotation is that from Mal. iii. 1, given identically 
by Matt. xi. 10, and Luke vii. 27, and in slightly abbreviated 
form by Mark i. 2.2, Here the departure from the Septuagint 
is quite as marked as in the Servant quotation, or in fact 
almost any of the group of twelve. Moreover, it is strongly 
characterised by the same surprising freedom of adaptation 
to the gospel writer’s immediate purpose, the identification 
of the Baptist with the Angel of the Covenant (Mal. iii. 1 
and Ex. xxiii. 20), who prepared the way of Jehovah and 
his people. The general independence of the Septuagint, as 
well as the motive for the deliberate and intentional changes, 
may be recognised at a glance. 


1 Internat. Crit. Comm., ad loc. 

2 As between Matt. xi. 10 and Luke vii. 27 there is the immaterial 
difference that in some MSS. Matthew has idod éyw (so in Mark i. 2), as 
against i8ov alone in Luke. Mark i. 2 omits the unessential closing phrase 
éurpoobév cov. Allen (p. lvii.) says of this quotation that it “might 
be compared with ” the group which show independence of the LXX, and 
refers to the difference as showing “ a slight assimilation to Ex. xxiii. 20.” 
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The change from third to second person (whether with or 
without influence from Ex. xxiii. 20) is clearly intended to 
adapt the quotation to its Christian application to John the 
Baptist and Jesus, a liberty of which New Testament writers 
and apostolic fathers furnish multitudes of examples. The 
other variations (dmooré\\w for éfatooré\\o, KatacKevdcer 
for émPdéperar, transposition of mpd mpoowmov pov, and 
addition of éuzpoafé& cov) are ‘mere variations of rendering 
which prove the writer’s independence of the Septuagint, 
but do not affect the sense. Two facts establish to a cer- 
tainty that Mark depends in this case on the same source as 
the other two Synoptists, and is not quoting independently : 
(1) He wrongly ascribes the citation to “Isaiah.” (2) He 
coincides identically with all the changes from the Septuagint, 
save the superfluous addition of éuapoofé& cov at the end, 
although no other quotation of the seventy-odd in his Gospel 
shows any knowledge of the Hebrew. The fact that Matthew 
and Luke are here depending in common on the Second 
Source, and not on Mark, is proved by their coincidence in 
a fuller form of the quotation than Mark’s, and in the in- 
sertion of it in the same non-Markan connection. All three, 
therefore, derive the Malachi extract from the Second Source. 

A digression to establish the derivation of the Malachi 
quotation in Matt. xi. 10 (=Luke vii. 27=Mark i. 2) from 
the Second Source was indispensable, because of the affinity 
between this and the Servant quotation of Matt. xii. 17-21 
in characteristics which positively forbid the attributing of 
either to the evangelists’ personal initiative. If, in addition, 
evidence can be adduced from the location of the Servant 
quotation, as well as from other intrinsic characteristics, 
beyond the merely philological, that Matthew derives it 
from the same source as the Malachi extract, viz. the 
Second Source, a step will have been taken of the utmost 
importance for the determination of the nature of this pre- 
canonical document. 

We have already seen that, taken by itself, the Servant 
quotation of Matt. xii. 17-21 is ill-adapted to the purpose to 
which our evangelist has fitted it. Only in a small and 
subordinate part of its contents is it susceptible of application 
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to the charge of Jesus to the sick (Mark iii. 7-12, the demons) 
not to make him known. Taken for its intrinsic values, it 
implies a retrospect over the entire ministry of Jesus, and 
not over the ministry of healing alone, but over the ministry 
of glad tidings also. It adverts first to the Vocation at 
Jesus’ Baptism, when the God of Israel “ put his Spirit 
upon him ” and the Voice from heaven declared, “* This is 
my Son, my Beloved, in whom I am well pleased.” Its 
reference recalls next the message of forgiveness and hope 
for the broken-hearted, and it ultimately carries down our 
thought to a period corresponding to that implied in the 
utterance to the Believing Centurion (Matt. viii. 10-12= 
Luke vii. 9, xiii. 28 f.). We even feel that its author may 
well have had in mind finally the Woes upon the Unrepentant 
Cities (Matt. xi. 20-24—Luke x. 12-15). The ministry here 
reviewed, however, is not the Matthzan ; or rather it forms 
but one element of the Matthzan conception. The ministry 
as here conceived answers to the Isaian ideal of the suffering 
‘* Servant of Jehovah,” called to make known “ true religion ” 
(mishpdt) to the Gentiles, for whose “‘ teaching ”’ (torah) the 
coast-lands are expectant. Because of his meekness and 
lowliness (for Jehovah ‘‘ humbled ” him) he was despised and 
rejected. Israel and its men of leading were ‘‘ stumbled in 
him.” Only the lowly remnant received his message of “ glad 
tidings ” to the poor. But when Jehovah had made his life 
an offering for sin he sent forth the revelation unto victory. 

This conception of the gospel story as centering upon the 
ideal of the Isaian suffering “‘ Servant ”’ is the controlling 
conception in the Pauline Epistles, in Hebrews, in First Peter, 
and (with important modifications) in the Johannine writings. 
But it is almost totally absent from Mark. It appears in 
certain early elements of Luke and Acts, including four 
occurrences of the title otherwise unknown to the New 
Testament, the ‘‘ Servant” (6 wats Aeod), but even in Luke 
it lacks the vital factor of the atonement doctrine. It appears 
(also without the atonement doctrine !) in those portions of 
Matthew which are shared with Luke, but not in those derived 
from Mark. Mark Jacks the very words “‘ humility ”’ (zpavrys), 
‘“*meekness ”’ (émvecxeta), and all their kin. 

We have but one further step to take. After statement 
of the reasons (philological and other) why the quotation of 
Matt. xii. 17-21 cannot be regarded as the evangelist’s 
personal reminiscence of Is. xlii. 1-4, a reminiscence sum- 


1 It is the seemingly intentional suppression of this doctrine in the 
quotation from Is. liii. 4 that occasions our astonishment in Matt. viii. 17. 
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moned up by the Markan note that Jesus forbade the demons 
to make him known, we may probably take it as granted 
that the quotation is borrowed ; and (since it occurs as one 
of a group having common peculiarities not attributable to 
Matthew) that it belonged to a writing, or collection, of 
some considerable extent. It has also been shown that it 
implies a retrospect over the entire career of Jesus from his 
baptism and vocation, and even looks to the evangelisation of 
the Gentiles. It is, of course, possible to imagine, as critics 
have proposed, “a collection of Old Testament passages 
regarded as prophecies of events in the life of the Messiah ”’ ; 1 
but it is at least as probable that such a “ collection ” would 
be accompanied by its own narration of those “ events,” 
as that it would leave them to others or to the imagination 
of the reader. In this connection the fact is very significant 
that the figure to which the quotation is adapted—the rejected 
and lowly Servant—corresponds only with the Q element of 
Matthew, but not with the Markan. In view of this we may 
now apply the final test, the test of location in the compilation 
of Matthew. Drop out the Markan supplement in Matt. aii. 
1-16, and see what relation the Isaian quotation bears to the 
remainder. Does it lose or gain in appropriateness ? 

As already pointed out, the entire section xi. 2-80 consists 
exclusively of Q material, the only portion not shared by 
Luke being the final strophe (vv. 28-80) of the Thanksgiving 
for the Revelation given to Babes, which some critics regard 
as supplied by the editor.? Its subject, pursued with a high 
degree of logical consistency, is the Stumbling of Israel. It 
begins with the Question of the Baptist and Jesus’ message 
in answer. John’s messengers are to report the kind of 
ministry they have seen and to say: “‘ Blessed is he, whosoever 
shall find none occasion of stumbling in me.”” And the kind 
of ministry is that described in Is. xxxv. 8 ff., xlii. 1-7, lii. 7, 
and Ixi. 1 f., as the ministry of Jehovah’s lowly Servant ! 

Next in order comes the discourse comparing the work of 
Jesus with the work of the Baptist. And here (significantly 
enough) the pivot of the whole comparison is the free citation 
from Mal. iil. 1, which we have already found occasion to 
compare with the Isaian Servant quotation: ‘‘ Behold, I 
send my messenger before thy face, who shall prepare thy 
way before thee.”’ The comparison of Jesus’ work with 
that of the Baptist is followed by the Complaint against the 


1 Allen, Internat. Crit. Comm., p. xii. 
2 See, however, the article, ““The Son as Organ of Revelation,” in 
Harv. Theol. Review, ix. 4 (Oct. 1916). 
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Unreasonable* Generation which had rejected both the 











ed || prophet with his ascetic life and gloomy message of warning, 
ne | and “the Son of man ” with his nuptial gladness of life and 
to | his message of welcome to repentant publicans and sinners. a 
of |} Emphasis is again placed upon the kind of ministry exhibited 
it in Jesus’ career. i 
Lis A third division (Matt. xi. 20-24) which Luke places in “ts 
of | other connection, and which, however germane to the subject, 2 
cs is probably displaced by Matthew,’ is the Woes upon the & 
es Unrepentant Cities. They are denounced for blindness to a 
34 the significance of this kind of ministry. 4 
Id The series concludes with the Thanksgiving for the e 
“y Mystery Hidden from the Wise but revealed to Babes f 
on (Matt. xi. 25-80, a prototype of the Markan chapter on the 3 
nt Hiding of the Mystery of the Kingdom in Parables). Thus i 
od the ending of the entire Q section is the Invitation so beauti- ¥ 
of fully descriptive of the kind of ministry involved : 
ry ‘** Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, e 
on And I will give you rest. bi 
it. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; e 
he For I am meek and lowly in heart : b- 
And ye shall find rest unto your souls. . 

ts For my yoke is easy, & 
And my burden is light.” e 
< ; In view of the different placing of some of this material t 
rd | in Luke we cannot be sure of the original order. Indeed, it M 
-h | is practically certain that the original order has been more ; 
It | orless violated by Matthew. He seems at least to have dis- 
ve | placed the Woes upon the Unrepentant Cities, which he 
of inserts after xi. 19. In this verse the Lukan reading, . 
er ‘Wisdom is justified by her children,” is certainly more * 
d authentic than Matthew’s ‘“ by her works.” By Wisdom’s i 
7, children are, of course, meant the lowly ones, the repentant g 

_ publicans and sinners, who accept the glad tidings of forgive- e 
of ness. These “ justify ” her, z.e. give her glory, acknowledge ¢ 
ly her work. The phrase appears again in Luke vii. 29: “ All ¢ 
mn the people and the publicans justified God ... but the e 
” Pharisees and lawyers rejected God’s beneficent counsel.” fi 
1 || This Lukan conception is surely that of the common source, 
y , Yather than the Matthean;? for the same lowly children 
-h j 1 Luke’s connection (after the Charge to the Seventy, x. 1-11) is even 
1e | less acceptable than Matthew’s. But Matthew’s is certainly artificial. 

| See below. 

; 2 It should be observed that justification “‘ by works ” is a favourite 
in | theme of our first evangelist ; cf. Matt. vii. 18-23 ; xiii. 40-48 ; xxii. 11-14; 


Xxv. 81-46. 
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of Wisdom appear again even in Matthew in ver. 25, imme- 
diately after the Woes on the Cities. They are the “* babes ” 
to whom the Lord of heaven and earth in his “* good pleasure ”’ 
makes known the revelation. So plainly is this the real 
sense of the context that some early transcribers have boldly 
substituted the Lukan reading “ children ” in ver. 19. But 
our Matthew, the compiler of the chapters of Mighty Works 
(viii.—ix.), does not so understand Jesus’ answer to the Baptist. 
In his view the miracles are the “‘ justification ”’ of the divine 
Spirit which works in Jesus. And the change from “ chil- 
dren’ to “‘ works ”’ affords the link to draw in the Woes 
upon “‘ the cities wherein most of his mighty works were done,” 
somewhat to the detriment of the connection with Wisdom’s 
children in the sequel. 

Allowance will have to be made for both transposition 
and omission in Matthew’s treatment of the source as well 
as in Luke’s; for comparative study of the two makes it 
certain that each evangelist is using his own theory of raéis. 
Fortunately this does not affect our main result. If the 
quotation of the “‘ Servant ” prophecy in Matt. xii. 18-21 
was originally intended to look back not upon the trifling 
note of Mark iii. 12, “‘ he charged them not to make him 
known,” but upon the ministry of Jesus as a whole, from his 
Baptism with the Spirit to the proclamation of salvation “ in 
his name ”’ to the Gentiles, then we have in our hands the 
key to a precanonical outline of gospel story. This will be 
true whether the reflection be an original part of the document, 
or only attached by some later hand in view of its contents. 
If the fundamental note of this outline, Jesus as the Isaian 
suffering Servant, can be shown to coincide with the Q 
sections in distinction from Mark, as it surely does with the 
still earlier epistolary literature, then we hold in our grasp an 
invaluable aid for the reconstruction of a document even 
more fundamental than Mark to Synoptic tradition, the 
so-called Second Source. It will not have been a mere 
agglutination of sayings, but a presentation of the kind of 
ministry represented by Jesus’ career, a true Gospel (pace 
Harnack), in which Jesus was set forth as the redeeming 
‘* Wisdom ”’ of God, the Suffering Servant of Isaian prophecy, 
humbled in obedience unto rejection and death, and, there- 
fore, also “highly exalted.” It will have been a gospel 
more akin to Paul and John than many of our extant 
Synoptics. 

B. W. BACON. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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GEORGE FOX. 


PrincipAL JOHN W. GRAHAM, M.A. 


GrorGE Fox was born in July 1624, and the Society of 
Friends, which he founded, is celebrating his Tercentenary 
this month. His birthplace was a village in Leicestershire, 
then called Drayton-in-the-Clay, now Fenny Drayton, but 
the strongest local interests of his life centre round the 
beautiful region which sends its streams down to More- 
cambe Bay. It is at Kendal, therefore, that the memorial 
celebrations are to be held. 

Friends nowadays, sometimes, realising the smallness of 
their meetings and the limited appeal they manage to make 
to the religious instincts of the nation, say to one another : 
“Why cannot we shake the nation as George Fox did? 
The views and principles we hold are essentially what his 
were, and make a similar appeal. Whereas we are told that 
every Quaker in George Fox’s time would shake the country 
for ten miles round, we are of the quiet in the land, and most 
people hardly know where our meeting-house stands.” 

But the question is superficial. Something has gone 
from the nation since the time of the Protectorate and the 
Restoration. Particularly has the religious power of the 
countryside faded. I cannot conceive any movement now 
laying hold on the gentry and farmers, the shopkeepers 
and the labourers of North Lancashire and Westmorland, 
sending them to convert London and Bristol and the Colonies 
overseas to a faith which led them to abandon all their 
most sacred associations in church and sacrament, to take 
the Bible in a new way, and, in reliance on the Indwelling 
God, to go to prison, exile, or death with joy and newness 
of life. 

The nation’s interests and controversies at that time 
were in the main religious. When George Fox was born 
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the emancipation from Rome was only as far away as the 
Corn Laws are from us. His mother indeed was “ of the 
stock of the martyrs.” Popery, prelacy, presbytery, and 
a host of minor systems and doctrines, struggled for souls. 
Sermons were events as important as cricket matches are 
now; and Calvinism and Arminianism were debated as 
hotly as the Capital Levy. This prevailing religious tone 
had produced organisations strong for offence and defence, 
elaborate doctrine, anxiously precise practice, large endow- 
ments. The organisations had by George Fox’s manhood come 
to be an end in themselves, as is the way of organisations : 
though life might decay, endowments remained, sermons 
flowed, with frequent acrimony, and the struggle between 
Archbishop Laud and the Puritans had become an actual 
revolutionary war—a war in which the constitutional issues 
were chiefly cared for because there was religious liberty 
or religious authority at stake behind them. This war, 
as wars do, further corrupted the spiritual temperament of 
the nation. It was thus to a people deeply committed 
to religion and yet under a yoke, a stiff framework to keep 
them to the orthodox furrow, that the Quaker message of 
freedom from human arrangements and external dogmas 
and professional clergy came, with its revival of the primitive 
Christian discovery of the Divine in man, which mystics 
at all periods and in all faiths have rediscovered. 

Moreover, the Early Friends spoke to people who had 
hardly any competing interests. The Puritans did not 
know about Shakespeare; there were no novels, no magazines, 
no newspapers. There was no science and no British 
Empire. Foreign politics, concerning Holland and Spain, 
were religious issues. Serious-minded people gave their 
attention chiefly to the newly translated Bible. There 
were no football matches. The sporting world and the 
financial world hardly existed. There was little art outside 
churches, and hardly any foreign touring, indeed very little 
home travel either. 

Should a great religious genius arise, the fields were indeed 
white unto harvest. Much would depend on the man 
appearing. It has been our world calamity that in the 
War of 1914, and the period of disasters it has left, no great 
man, no man great enough for the task, has been in effective 
power for long in any large State. Hence these tears. 

The greatness of George Fox grows upon us as we care- 
fully study his career. He has not had an easy path to 
a great reputation outside Quakerism. He was poorly 
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educated, no scholar, nor eloquent in style; his opponents 
in the Anglican Church have been in power ever since, and 
have been the arbiters of reputations; until this century 
there has been no good portrait of him in word or in picture. 
But there was enough in him, as I have written elsewhere, 
to make ten men great. 

There were several departments of human greatness in 
which he achieved or suffered great things. There is some 
likeness, which I think is not fanciful, in his story, to the 
greatness and to the varied experiences of the Apostle Paul. 
We are reminded of George Fox when Paul tells of his own 
labours and sufferings amongst the false brethren and the 
Judaizers, of his task. in building up the churches and suffering 
with all who suffered, his floggings, his shipwrecks, his public 
encounters with men in high places, his physical hunger 
and thirst and cold, his organising gifts, mingled all the time 
with mystical experiences and visions and with lonely 
crucifixions for the sake of the world’s sin. The Jews and 
Judaizers—who constituted the chronic worry of the life 
of Paul—were the same kind of people as the priests and 
professors whom George Fox confronted, with their external 
religion and their spiritual pride. Paul concluded: “I 
have finished my course, I have kept the. faith”; George 
Fox’s last words were: “I am through, fully through.” 
With George Fox it was his letters which were lumpy and 
ungrammatical, whilst his bodily presence was powerful 
and awe-inspiring; but the Apostle of the Gentiles was 
capable of writing weighty and powerful letters, though 
his bodily presence was weak and his speech contemptible. 
Nor could I quite imagine George Fox ever being let down 
over a wall in a basket to escapé his enemies’ hands. His 
way would rather have been to walk up and down the 
market-place facing them with his shining eyes. Those eyes 
were one of his notable characteristics. The Cambridge 
undergraduates,' mobbing him as he rode through their 
narrow streets, unhorsed his companion, but could only 
call out round Fox, “‘ He shines, he glisters ”’ ! 

George Fox wore his hair long in cavalier rather than 
Puritan fashion; he used to walk miles on the roads till his 
long imprisonment in Scarborough Castle, in a room choked 
with smoke but open to the wind and rain of that cliff-top 
overlooking the North Sea. This suffering left him with his 
legs swollen and his joints so stiff that he could hardly 
mount his horse. This was at the age of forty-two. He 
lived for a quarter of a century longer, but was never a strong 
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man again. He had the preacher’s gift of a great resonant 
voice, constantly used in the open air. It rather frightened 
his judges in the courts at Lancaster and elsewhere. William 
Penn says he was courteous beyond all forms of breeding. 
He was always “dear George” among his friends and 
followers. He held himself modestly when reverence and 
leadership came to him. He assumed no official position 
among the thousands who had gathered round him. For 
want of an official title he was generally described as our 
worthy elder. William Penn says that he had been with 
him under all kinds of intimate experiences, but that he 
had never failed to find him ready for all occasions, whether 
it were taking to pieces an illegal warrant, or arguing with 
chaffy professors, or sitting in silence for hours on a hay- 
stack before an assembled multitude so as to starve them 
from words, or again, preaching for three hours on Fir 
Bank Fell. He was able to speak with power face to face 
with Oliver Cromwell, and was equally willing to lie out at 
night among the wolves in an American swamp. 

His courage is never known to have flinched. It is 
conspicuous on nearly every page of his Journal. When 
a new Conventicle Act was passed against Friends in 
1670, he left his newly wedded bride at Bristol to go to 
London, to Gracechurch Street, where he expected the per- 
secution to begin, that he might be taken first. When the 
mob at Ulverston threw him to the ground, and left him 
for dead outside the town, he rose up again in the Lord’s 
power, and when a blow from a great staff appeared to 
break his wrist and ruin his hand, he held it forth and it 
was cured, and he marched back to the town undismayed. 
“Stiff as a tree and sound as a bell” was the verdict 
of the Governor of Scarborough Castle, who, in spite of 
his cruel treatment, became ultimately Fox’s friend, and 
begged for a visit when his prisoner next came to Scar- 
borough. Everywhere, indeed, his gaolers, however they 
began, became in the end his friends, and some joined 
the Society. 

The central secret of a:man’s character, encumbered and 
sometimes baffled by the complications of adult life, may 
often be clearly seen in childhood. Pope tells us that he 
‘‘jisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” Tennyson 
and his brothers wrote poems on their slates in the nursery, 
and the child Ruskin preached to his cousin and nurse from 
a chair in the kitchen—‘ People, be dood.” George Fox 
says: 
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GEORGE FOX 693 


‘** When I came to eleven years of age I knew pure- 
ness and righteousness ; for while a child I was taught 
how to walk to be kept pure. The Lord taught me to 
be faithful in all things, and to act faithfully in two 
ways, viz. inwardly to God, and outwardly to man ; 


and to keep to Yea and Nay in all things. For the 


Lord showed me, that though the people of the world 
have mouths full of deceit, and changeable words, yet 
I was to keep to Yea and Nay in all things; and that 
my words should be few and savoury, seasoned with 
grace; and that I might not eat and drink to make 
myself wanton, but for health, using the creatures in 
their service as servants in their places, to the glory of 
Him that created them; they being in their covenant, 
and I being brought up into the covenant, as sanctified 
by the Word which was in the beginning, by which all 
things are upheld; wherein is unity with the creation.” 


This paragraph shows the style of writing and preaching 
which William Penn in his testimony describes as “ abrupt 
and broken, but full of substance.’’ We have here the first 
uprush of the teaching of later years concerning plain and 
truthful speech, the care not to multiply words in religious 
services, and not to fear silence, moderation, and simplicity 
in regard to food and furniture, and, not least, a recognition 
of the universal harmony, a feeling of the sacramental 
significance of external happenings—particularly of human 
life—as one in nature with an Eternal Spirit. 

It is not very surprising that his relatives thought that 
he should be made into a clergyman. He was, however, 
employed instead by a man who was a shoemaker and 
grazier, and sold wool and cattle, who was prosperous while 
George Fox worked for him, but not afterwards. In bar- 
gaining about the price of cattle, when he used the word 
* verily,” that ended the matter, for people said : “‘ If George 
says ‘ verily,’ there is no altering him.” 

A proposal to him to drink to excess, made by two 
religious relatives, was the occasion which drove him, at the 
age of nineteen, from home. ‘‘ The Lord said to me, Thou 
must forget all, both young and old, and keep out of all, 
and be as a stranger to all.” 

Four years of wandering over the Midland counties of 
England followed. He went as far as London, where he 
says: ‘I looked upon the great professors of the city, and 
I saw that all was dark and under the chain of darkness.” 
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This was the year of Marston Moor. He came home after 
about a year’s absence, lest he should grieve his parents. 
They prescribed the usual cure. ‘‘ They would have had 
me marry, but I told them I was but a lad, and must get 
wisdom.” Others recommended the army, “and I was 
grieved that they proffered such things to me, being a tender 
youth.” He consulted religious authorities among priests 
and professors—that is, among the Established and the 
Separatist clergy,—but all without success. He was troubled 
about the ancient questions of pain and evil, to which 
Calvinism only offered answers that were worse than none. 
He reasoned with an ancient priest about ‘“ the grounds of 
despair and temptations,” but was only bidden to take 
tobacco and sing psalms. ‘‘ Tobacco was a thing that I did 
not love, and psalms I was not in a state to sing.”” Another 
experienced priest ‘“‘I found only like an empty hollow 
cask.” Another priest fell into a great rage because, when 
walking with him on a narrow path in his garden, the young 
man chanced to set his foot on the side of a garden bed. 
** Thus all our discourse was lost, and I went away in sorrow 
worse than I was when I came.” Another priest thought 
that medical treatment was the best, and tried to bleed the 
inquirer, “‘ but they could not get one drop of blood from 
me, either in arms or head, my body being as it were dried 
up with sorrows, grief, and troubles, which were so great 
upon me that I could have wished I had never been born, 
or that I might have been born blind that I might never 
have seen wickedness or vanity; and deaf that I might 
never have heard vain and wicked words, or the Lord’s 
name blasphemed.” This strange physical lack of circula- 
tion may be connected with his trances later. When the 
Christmas festivities were due, Fox ‘‘ looked out poor widows 
from house to house and gave them some money,” instead 
of joining in the revels. , 

From time to time he ‘‘ had openings, and these openings 
agreed together,” and he had ‘“ openings about the Scrip- 
tures,” and ‘openings about one scripture agreed with 
openings about another.” This was his unacademic way 
of saying that he gradually saw his way to a new system of 
coherent thought about God and man, instead of the Puritan 
orthodoxy of the time. One of the openings, to which he 
refers frequently, “‘ came to me as I was walking in a field 
on a First Day (that is Sunday) morning. The Lord opened 
to me that being bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not 
enough to fit and qualify a man to be a Minister of Christ,” 
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GEORGE FOX 695 
and in that revelation we recognise the origin of the Quaker 
method of worship, with its rejection of a professional ministry. 
Another opening was ‘“‘ that God, who made the world, did 
not dwell in temples made by hands.” These words of the 
Apostle Paul at Athens, though often quoted, he felt to be 
in contradiction to the established ideas. He saw that 
God’s people were His temple, and that He dwelt in them. 
Here we note the beginning of the central doctrine of 
Quakerism, which finds in the spirit of man an organic 
outgrowth of the spirit of God. 

In this restless seeking-time of doubt and anxiety George 
Fox experienced that dark night of the soul which all the 
great mystics record, times in which the soul, enclosed in 
the flesh, prone to folly and tossed by distractions, practises 
the spiritual athletics which are to lead, and do lead, to 
liberation and to light restored. 

About the close of this preliminary period of strain, as 
he was walking by the church at Mansfield, the Lord said 
to him, ‘‘ That which people trample upon must be thy 
food.” He explains that what people trampled upon was 
the life of Christ: ‘‘ They feed upon words, but trample 
underfoot the blood of the Son of God; which blood was 
my life, and lived in their airy notions, talking of Him.” 
By “airy notions ’’ George Fox meant theological exposi- 
tions, taking the place of real experience. 

At this time there was one Brown, who upon his death- 
bed spoke of George Fox, and “ what I should be made 
instrumental by the Lord to bring forth.” On the day of 
Brown’s funeral Fox fell into a trance, and appeared to be 
dead for fourteen days. He was much altered in countenance 
and person, as though his body ‘had been “new moulded 
and changed.” He had a sense and discerning given him 
by the Lord to the effect that when many people talked of 
God and Christ, “‘ the serpent spoke in them; but this was 
hard to be borne.”” But the vision was finally a vision of 
joy. ‘* Yet the work of the Lord went on in some, and my 
sorrows and troubles began to wear off, and tears of joy 
dropped from me,’so that I could have wept night and day 
with tears of joy to the Lord, in humility and brokenness of 
heart. I saw into that which was without end, and things 
which cannot be uttered, and of the greatness and infinitude 
of the love of God, which cannot be expressed by words. 
For I had been brought through the very ocean of darkness 
and death, and through and over the power of Satan, by 
the eternal, glorious power of Christ; even through that 
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darkness was I brought, which covered over all the world, 
and which chained down all, and shut up all in death.” 

I will quote the great passage in which George Fox sums 
up the final triumph, in the strength of which he lived his 
fruitful life : 


‘“* Now was I come up in Spirit through the flaming 
sword into the paradise of God. All things were new ; 
and all the creation gave another smell unto me than 
before, beyond what words can utter. I knew nothing 
but pureness, and innocency, and righteousness, being 
renewed into the image of God by Christ Jesus, to the 
state of Adam, which he was in before he fell. ... 
Great things did the Lord lead me into, and wonderful 
depths were opened unto me, beyond what can by 
words be declared ; but as people come into subjection 
to the Spirit of God, and grow up in the image and 
power of the Almighty, they may receive the Word of 
Wisdom, that opens all things, and come to know the 
hidden unity in the Eternal Being.” 


Between 1649 and 1675 George Fox suffered eight | 
imprisonments, amounting altogether to about six years, in 
the noisome dens which were thought proper for penal 
purposes in the seventeenth century. 

His first experience—for some weeks—was in “a nasty 
stinking” prison at Nottingham, in the year of the King’s 
execution, for interrupting a preacher in church. To speak 
after the preacher had done was usual and allowed by 
Presbyterians. The next year he was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment at Derby for blasphemy. Near the 
close of the time he was offered a commission in Cromwell’s 
army, the command of a troop of soldiers who “ said they 
would have none but him.” He replied that he “ lived in 
the virtue of that life and power that took away the occasion 
of all wars.” ‘I told them I was come into the covenant of 
peace which was before wars and strifes were.” This was 
the first Quaker Peace testimony, but it did not become a 
general tenet till 1659. His reward was a prophecy of the 
way the world would take such refusals. He was thrust 
‘into the dungeon among the rogues and felons ”’ without a 
bed to lie on, for six months more. The third imprisonment 
came in the year of the Protectorate, 1653, and it lasted 
seven weeks in Carlisle Castle, where what purports to be 
his miserable dark hole of a cell is still shown. The prisoners 
*“ were exceeding lousy,” and the gaoler beat him with his 
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GEORGE FOX 697 
great staff for going near the window. This cannot have 
been in the cell shown. Then the strange prisoner began 
to sing “in the Lord’s power”; this was countered by the 
gaoler bringing in a fiddle to drown his voice, “ but my 
voice drowned them and struck them and confounded them ; 
that made them give over fiddling and go their ways.” 

In 1656 he spent eight months in Launceston and other 
gaols in Cornwall. In 1660 he was arrested at Swarthmoor 
and kept for four months in Lancaster Castle, and then a 
few weeks in London. It was on this occasion that fifteen 
men were assigned to guard him in the constable’s house at 
Ulverston. They sat close to the fire for fear their prisoner, 
with his strange powers, should go up the chimney. For 
had he not once been carried up to the clouds and been 
found afterwards with pockets full of gold and silver? 
There marched thirty soldiers, horse and foot, with him 
across the sands of Morecambe Bay to Lancaster. His next 
imprisonment was at Leicester, for about a month. The 
next was the longest and the most cruel, at Lancaster and 
Scarborough, for two years and eight months. It was in 
the darkest days of the Anglican persecution, 1664-66 ; and 
his absence was acutely felt by Friends. His last, and 
eighth, imprisonment was in 1673-75, at Worcester, closing 
in London. During this time he dictated his Journal to 
Thomas Lower, his wife’s son-in-law. Suchisa brief summary 
of one of his avenues of service. The intervals of imprison- 
ment were nearly all filled by travelling in the ministry. 

The situation he found when he struggled on to his horse 
at Scarborough in 1666 was highly perilous for the infant 
Society. The early leaders were dead or in prison for the 
most part. He himself had been as a dead man for over 
two and a half years. The Society must be organised if it 
was to hold on. This would be done nowadays by circulars 
from headquarters in London or at Swarthmoor, and a 
well-reported public meeting. But George Fox had not 
these facilities. For four years he travelled up and down 
the land, organising Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, very 
much as they still exist. It was a great feat, for the Early 
Friends were not docile, but it is plain that Fox was a great 
organiser. Yet the process did lead to a small separation 
of people so dependent on the immediate promptings of 
the Spirit that even fixed times of meeting were abhorrent 
to them, and, oddly enough, so were women’s meetings. 
This is known as the Wilkinson-Story Separation. Its 
strength was in Westmorland. 

VoL. XXIT.—No. 4. 24* 
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Fox’s suffering under physical hardship was accompanied 
by a spiritual burden. It is not an easy gift to a man, this 
faculty of feeling the Divine Presence in him. The spiritual 
sensitiveness which apprehends that fact, apprehends of 
necessity also the disharmony of men with the Universal 
Soul. ‘I came to see the hidden unity in the Eternal 
Being,” is the last sentence in which he describes his illumina- 
tion in the passage quoted above. “ Unity with the 
creation ’’ was a favourite phrase. And the corresponding 
sense of storm and human shipwreck was also real and 
acute. No encasing husk of blindness or indifference protects 
souls like these from the impact of the darts of wrong and 
pain. Twice his spirit failed and dragged the body with it. 
The first time was at Reading in 1659, the year of the collapse 
of militant Puritanism in mere egoism and confusion. Oliver 
was dead, and the leaders seemed to be “ just plucking the 
Government down.” It was the time of the prominence of 
Richard Cromwell, Monk, Lambert, Fairfax, and Ashley 
Cooper, and it brought the return of the Stuarts. The 
Kingdom of the Saints brought in by force was a lost hope. 
What, then, was the real hope? George Fox lay ill in great 
darkness for ten weeks. 


‘* While I was under that sore travail at Reading, by 
reason of grief and sorrow of mind, and the great exercise 
that was upon my spirit, my countenance was altered, 
and I looked poor and thin; and there came a company 
of unclean spirits to me, and told me, ‘the plagues of 
God were upon me.’ I told them it was the same 
spirit spoke that in them, that said so of Christ, when 
he was stricken and smitten; they hid their face from 
him. But when I had travailed with the witness of 
God, which they had quenched, and had got through 
with it, and over all that hypocrisy which the outside 
professors were run into, and saw how that would be 
brought down, and turned under, and that life would 
rise over it, I came to have ease, and the light, power, 
and Spirit shone over all. And then having recovered, 
and got through my travails and sufferings, my body 
and face swelled, when I came abroad into the air; 
and then the bad spirits said, ‘I was grown fat,’ and 
they envied at that also. So I saw, that no condition 
nor state would please that spirit of theirs. But the 
Lord preserved me by his power and Spirit through 
and over all, and in his power I came to London again.” 
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Immediately after, and, in my view, probably as the 
fruit of his travail on the failure of military Puritanism, 
George Fox issued a letter to Friends, bidding them 


Fon 


‘Keep out of plots and bustling and the arm of 
flesh ; for all these are amongst Adam’s sons in the fall, 
where they are destroying men’s lives like dogs, beasts ‘ 
and swine, goring, rending, and biting one another. . . . 
Whence arise wars and killing, but from the lusts? 4 
All that pretend to fight for Christ are deceived; for 4 
His Kingdom is not of this world, therefore His servants 
do not fight. ... All that talk of fighting for Sion 
are in darkness ; for Sion needs no such helpers.” 


— 





This, the Quaker testimony against all war, had its birth, 
as a general tenet, in those ten weeks of striving at Reading. 

The second illness was caused by the outbreak of perse- 
cution in 1670. ‘“‘ Near Rochester, a great weight and 
oppression fell upon my spirit, so that I was hardly able 
to ride.” In much weakness he reached the north shore of 
the Thames. At Stratford he lay in nervous collapse, having 
lost both hearing and sight. But he could discern the spirits 
of those who were with him, those who were honest-hearted 
and those who were not. When he was given up as dead, 
he ordered a coach to go twelve miles to Gerrard Roberts’s, 
another sick man who needed encouragement. Thence to 
Amor Stoddart’s—a dying man—who was told by George 
Fox that “‘ the immortal seed of life was his crown’; though 
the speaker was hardly able to stand. At Widow Dry’s at 
Enfield he lay all the winter, “‘ warring in spirit with the 
evil spirits of the world.” 
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‘“‘T was brought into the deep, and saw all the 
religions of the world, and people that lived in them, 
and the priests that held them up, who were as a 
company of men-eaters, eating up the people like bread, 
and gnawing the flesh from off their bones.” 





If this appears harsh and one-sided, it may be remembered 
in excuse that troops of horse were breaking up meetings 
and meeting-houses, ‘‘ and some broke their swords, carbines, 
muskets, and pikes with beating Friends; and many were 
wounded, so that their blood lay in the streets.” 

After eight months of this illness, and then a successful 
effort with the King to get his wife out of Lancaster Castle, 
the indomitable man set sail on a mission to the West Indies 
and America, and there he recovered. 
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The central formula of George Fox’s gospel was that 
by it the Lord had visited his people, after long ages of 
apostasy, and that Primitive Christianity was now revived 
in the land. His attack fell on all the incrustations of 
symbolism, on all official priestly functions and authority, 
on all routine in ritual or prayers out of a book, on all paid 
preachers with specialised training. 

His freedom from tradition led him also to attack those 
social habits which were based on luxury and its companion 
poverty. William Penn wrote that the trimmings of the 
vain world would clothe the naked one. The appeal to 
the Indwelling God in all men led to a reverence for the 
lowest of mankind, and an utter loathing for murderous war, 
as a denial of the Spirit in man. 

Theologically—in the treatment of such themes as the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, Forgiveness, Heaven and Hell— 
Fox was probably unconscious of making any change. He 
accepted the Christian system he had been taught. But 
his guiding principle left it open to Friends to modify these, 
when no longer credible or no longer in harmony with the 
moral sense. Forgiveness and Atonement from the be- 
ginning were regarded as inward transactions—the outward 
might be there too, but carried no emphasis. Heaven and 
Hell were regarded as beginning on earth, which changes 
the idea radically from topography to experience. The 
Incarnation found a place beside the doctrine of the In- 
dwelling God. Though they were unaware of it, the Early 
Friends were Modernists all the time, but Modernism was not 
their message nor their concern. They had only two direct 
doctrinal controversies with the Puritans from whose midst 
they arose. They attacked the doctrine of Election and 
Reprobation, with its corollary of human helplessness, and 
they asserted that Sin was not essential to salvation nor 
to human life, and they denied imputed righteousness. 
They believed in the possibility of Christian Perfection, as 
in everything else which brought dignity and hope to _ 
humanity. George Fox himself never seems to have been 
conscious of a sense of personal sin. The Athanasian Trinity 
they took little interest in. They thought it “ notional,” 
i.e. speculative and outside experience. Fox’s “‘ gospel of 
silence” found a powerful convert in Carlyle. If convert 
is too definite a word, we may at least see in Carlyle’s works 
clear signs of sympathy and conscious unity on this point 
between these prophets of the seventeenth and nineteenth 
eenturies. What did they mean by it, for they were both 
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among the most vocal of men? It was superficialism in 
words that vexed their deeply original souls. Endless 
repetitions, prattling which is the mere expression of rest- 
lessness of mind, the dread of being thrown back on inward 
emptiness or discord, leading to talk for talk’s sake—this 
was the verbosity they cried out against. God had no need 
of our words in His worship, only of the loyalty of our hearts. 
“Peace: let us think.” It is a good lesson, and our in- 
creasingly neurotic age needs it more than ever. With this 
call to silence there went in them both a mighty urge to 
reality, carrying with it a really fierce hatred of shams. It 
was natural that the Clothes Philosophy should bring in 
Fox’s suit of leather, with a burst of admiration from the 
author of Sartor Resartus. 

Has George Fox had a following worthy of his greatness 
and his originality ? He compares poorly as a founder with 
John Wesley if you only count heads. But apart from the 
founder of Methodism, is there any other individual leader 
who has left a larger mark on English religion? Every 
other denomination is the confluence of many strains of 
influence. There is no one Baptist, Independent, Unitarian, 
Presbyterian, or Anglican founder in the same sense that 
George Fox alone originated Quakerism, His followers, 
too, although numbering only 20,000 in England, hold staff 
appointments in many armies of goodwill. The Society 
is neither dead nor dying. Friends hold with confidence to 
their ancient faith, and with hope to their future service. 
The world will not cease to count upon them. Of how many 
spiritual conquerors in any age can that be said after three 
hundred years ? 

JOHN W. GRAHAM. 


DaLTon Hatt, MANCHESTER. 





THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK SCEPTI- 
CISM ON GREEK AND CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT IN THE FIRST AND 
SECOND CENTURIES. 


Proresson EUGENE DE FAYE. 


Since the memorable lectures of Hatch and of Bigg nobody 
thinks of minimising the influence of Greek philosophy, 
especially of Platonism, Stoicism, and even Aristotelianism, 
on nascent Christian thought. Very appropriate was the title 
Bigg gave to his book. Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
were indeed Christian Platonists. The author of the present 
essay thinks that there is a Greek school of philosophy 
whose influence has been underrated. It is the school 
started by Pyrrho at the end of the third century before 
Christ, taken up and renewed with great vigour by the new 
Academy, revived once more with great brilliancy by 
AEnesidemus and Sextus Empiricus just before the Christian 
era and during the first century. Lucian in the second 
century may be considered as the last representative of 
Hellenical critical scepticism. This vein of thought runs 
through the history of Greek philosophy during four centuries. 
That is a fact which alone means that it must have exercised 
considerable influence. 

It is well known that neither Zeller nor Gompertz appre- 
ciate at its proper merit that period of the history of Greek 
philosophy which stretches from the third century before 
Christ to Plotinus and his school. Since their day we have 
learnt that during the Alexandrine and the Greco-Roman 
periods, Greek thought, however different from that of the 
great philosophers of the classical period, was hardly less 
vigorous and original. The fine studies of P. Wendland, 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Schmekel, Hirzel, Victor Brochard, 
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INFLUENCE OF GREEK SCEPTICISM 703 


and others have wrought the change in our historical 
judgment. 

It seems to the author of this study that the time has 
come to emphasise the character and the extent of the 
influence exercised by Greek scepticism. It was deeper and 
more telling, he thinks, than is usually supposed. 

In order to establish this point, a brief survey of the 
history of Greek scepticism is necessary. 

At the end of the fourth century, just after the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, the schools of Zeno and of 
Epicurus make their appearance. With the schools of Plato 
and Aristotle they represent the dogmatic tendencies of 
Greek thought. This tendency was especially prominent in 
the Stoical school. Its dogmatism was minute and even 
pedantic. It seemed as if all the great problems, those 
touching the origin of knowledge, the constitution of the 
Cosmos, morals and religion, were now solved. The mind 
was left to choose between the two or three dogmatic 
answers given in the great schools. No room remained for 
critical doubt. Now, the chief character and quality of the 
Greek mind had always been from the very first that it 
must needs inquire into the reasons of every opinion. The 
old physicians did not rest content with the mythical 
explanations of the origin of the Universe; they tried to 
find a better and more rational explanation. The Sophists 
developed the critical spirit. Socrates in a more effectual 
way turned critical inquiry into a philosophical method. 
Plato in his first dialogues brilliantly applied the new 
method. This propensity of the Greek mind was a proof 
of vigour and originality. Unreasoning acquiescence in the 
teachings of tradition or of schools, in whatever depart- 
ment of science or art it prevails, is a sign that the mind 
has lost its faculty of judging for itself, of turning to 
account new experiences and of appreciating anew views 
that necessarily get antiquated in course of time. There is 
a wholesome reaction of the thinking faculty which prevents 
its accepting with blind docility ready-made opinions and 
doctrines. ; 

At the end of the third century before Christ, Greek 
thought was far from having lost its native vigour. Pyrrho 
and his disciple, Timon of Phlius, rebelled against the dogma- 
tism of their day. Discussion was then confined to the 
problem of the origin or source of knowledge. The Stoics 
asserted that all our knowledge comes through the senses. 
Pyrrho undertook to prove that we can have no cognizance 
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of objects themselves. We ought to abstain (éréyew) from 
all judgment and all doctrinal statement. Practically this 
was the sure means of obtaining that peace of mind and that 
absence of disquietude which the philosophers called arapagia. 

A necessary recoil from dogmatism, such was the real 
cause and occasion of Pyrrhonian scepticism. Historians of 
Greek philosophy have sought antecedents of Pyrrho’s 
system. Of course, most of these explanations are partly 
true, but they ought not to lead us to forget the real 
psychological explanation which is to be found in the Greek 
genius itself. 

After Timon of Phlius the Greek sceptical school seems 
to die out. It reappears two centuries later. But the fact 
is that it merely passed during that period from one school 
to another. After Pyrrho and his disciple, scepticism finds 
its most brilliant representatives in Plato’s school. Arcesilaus, 
Carneades, Clitophon, and many others, are the great philo- 
sophical critics of the third and second centuries before Christ. 
Unfortunately, like Pyrrho himself, the most illustrious repre- 
sentatives of this school, called the New Academy, have left 
no writings. Their teaching was oral. Clitophon, who 
devoted himself to expounding the teaching of his master, 
Carneades, and who wrote numerous books, is only known 
to us by later writers. Cicero has made great use of his 
writings in his philosophical works, and critics have for the 
last forty years discussea the question how far we can rely 
on Cicero for an exact account of the views of the New 
Academy. Zeller has given a very brilliant exposition of 
the doctrines of this school, which may be called sceptical 
criticism. 

Both Arcesilaus and Carneades displayed a wonderful 
talent in dialectical discussion. They took up the problem 
where Pyrrho had left it, and seem to have discussed it with 
more insight. They undertook to prove that we cannot have 
real knowledge of objects as they are; our knowledge of 
them is merely subjective; neither the senses nor the mind 
can give us anything else. It is no use saying that the proof 
and criterion of the truth and reality of sensuous knowledge 
is the force with which we feel it. It often occurs that ideas 
altogether false strike our senses or our mind with the same 
apparently irresistible force. All our knowledge is only 
probable ; not absolute truth but relative truth. 

These views were advocated with great power by 
Carneades. He was at once a dialectician and an orator. 
His success and influence were remarkable. His talent as 
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head of the New Academy was not only superior to that of 
Arcesilaus, but his philosophical insight seems to have been 
wider. His predecessor does not appear to have understood 
that his negative philosophy logically tended to neutralise 
activity itself in its adepts. In order to act with energy and 
to sustain one’s action, principles were necessary. On this 
point he seems to have been under complete delusion. That 
need not surprise us. More than two centuries later Sextus 
Empiricus, one of the clearest and acutest minds of his 
day, just as little perceived that his scepticism was fatal to 
all thought and all activity. Carneades, however, was not 
so candid and ingenuous. He saw the defect of this philo- 
sophy and tried to remedy it. He maintained that in order 
to act we do not require absolute principles. We do not need 
to be certain that we possess a real knowledge of the nature 
of things, truth itself. Provided the opinions we have;formed 
appear to us probable, we can act in accordance with them. 
The practical result will be the same. Probabilities become 
the foundation of all action, and are just as effectual and 
adequate as absolute truth. To the many-sided mind of 
Cicero this doctrine was extremely welcome. He did not like 
trenchant dogmatism, and if as a Roman he could not but 
adopt Stoic ethics, Zeno’s and Chrysippus’ metaphysics and 
physics, complicated and minute as they were, he did not relish. 

As regards morals, Carneades went as far as the logic of 
his scepticism demanded. It will be sufficient for our purpose 
to recall a single but very significant fact. Pliny the Elder 
(Hist. Nat., vii. 80) tells us that in the year 150 Carneades 
came to Rome as ambassador from Athens. On that occasion 
he delivered two philosophical orations. In the first, he 
eulogised justice; in the second, he took up the contrary 
theme, and maintained that justice is merely conventional. 
Cato, the censor, at once saw the danger of this sort of 
scepticism. ‘‘He opined that these ambassadors ought to 
be immediately dismissed, seeing that this man’s arguments 
made it very difficult to know what was the truth.” 

As regards religion, his sceptical views have been made 
known to us by Cicero and by Sextus Empiricus. They are 
extremely radical, but, as Cicero believed, being meant only 
for the philosophical schools, they were not considered as 
dangerous. 

have thus sketched the critical scepticism of the New 
Academy, though strictly limiting myself to the essential 
points, in order that it may be seen how wide and penetrating 
must have been its influence on Greek thought, and, later, 
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on Christian thought. It is quite evident that such criticism, 
especially when enforced with all the resources of the 
dialectics and oratory of the day, must have shaken dogma- 
tism to its very foundation. Such was, in point of fact, its 
achievement. 

Before we recall the documentary evidence on which this 
assertion rests, it is necessary to call attention to a fact which 
might otherwise puzzle us. How could the critical scepticism 
of Arcesilaus, Carneades,fand the New Academy pretend to be 
the outcome of Platonism ? In the time of Plutarch and of 
Clement of Alexandria it was Plato’s dogmatic views, his 
positive teaching, that prevailed. Nobody dreamed of 
making him or Socrates, any more than Aristotle or Zeno, 
the father of scepticism. 

It is a fact well known to all students of Plato that the 
genius of the great philosopher is two-sided. In accordance 
with Socrates’ method, he has a way of discussing questions, 
especially in the earlier dialogues, which is purely dialectical, 
and which often leads him to examine a problem from every 
side without coming to a conclusion. This method is 
essentially critical, and has the appearance of being sceptical. 
This was the Plato whom the New Academy claimed as its 
true master. Cicero himself took the same view of Plato, and 
seems not to have apprehended the constructive side of 
the philosopher’s genius. A later age, on the contrary, had 
a feeling only for the great doctrines of the Phedo, the 
Republic, the Timeus and the Laws. 

The brilliant criticism of the New Academy could not but 
exercise a deep influence on the development of subsequent 
philosophical thought. Fortunately, however defective our 
documentary evidence, it is sufficient to enable us to ascertain 
what that influence was. In the first place, we notice that 
after Carneades and his school, Platonic idealism seems to 
die out, even among the Platonists. Nobody teaches any 
more the great doctrine of eternal Ideas. Critical scepticism 
dealt it a death-blow. Later on, when Platonism revived 
and became predominant, it was not Plato’s metaphysical 
idealism that influenced men’s minds, it was his cosmo- 
logical, religious, and moral views. Though Carneades, 
Clitomachus, and Philo of Larissa considered themselves 
the true representatives of Plato, and his real inheritors, 
one of the chief results of their criticism was to make the 
Greek mind adverse to Plato’s fundamental doctrine. 

On the other hand, the scepticism of the New Academy 
had a contrary result. After all, it was a paradox to pretend 
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that Plato was the father of scepticism. His philosophy was 
anything but negative. The positive side far outweighed the 
critical side. No wonder that Carneades’ scepticism called 
forth a strong reaction. In the Academic school itself 
dogmatism revived, but how much changed ! 

The best known representative of this tendency is 
Antiochus of Ascalon. He lived and taught at the end 
of the second century before Christ and at the beginning 
of the next. Cicero knew him well, and has described 
his views in his Academics and other treatises. This 
Antiochus began his career under the teaching of Philo as 
an adept of the New Academy. Later on his views under- 
went a complete change; he became the champion of 
dogmatism. 

This philosopher criticised very vigorously his former 
teachers. We have in the speech of Lucullus, in the 
Academica priora, the substance of his criticism. One of 
his chief arguments against Carneades’ scepticism was the 
following : Heer could he pretend that there are false and 
erroneous sensations and representations (favracia), and 
at the same time affirm that we are incapable of distin- 
guishing between true and false sensations ? How did he 
know ? Had he not deprived himself of the necessary 
criterion ? 

In the next place, Antiochus propounded views on the 
history of Greek philosophy at once original and important. 
He maintained that there was no essential difference between 
Platonism, Peripateticism, and Stoicism. The difference lay 
in the terms, not in the ideas. In this way, all fundamental 
opposition between the great schools of positive thought 
disappeared. They were enlisted'on one side. On the other 
side, were the negative schools, Epicureans, Pyrrhoneans, 
sceptics of the New Academy. However inaccurate from a 
historical point of view, this new division of philosophical 
systems was practically most useful. We shall see that 
henceforth, instead of the old distinctions between the 
schools, we have two great classes, the positive and the 
negative ; in consequence the latter come to be more and more 
considered as heretical. This new classification of philo- 
sophical doctrines became of paramount importance for the 
development of Christian thought. 

Lastly, we notice that Antiochus, in his endeavour to 
restore dogmatism, did not simply attempt to revive 

1 See H. Stracke, ‘‘ Der Eklektizismus des Antiochus von Ascalon,” in 
the Philolog. Untersuch., 1921. 
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Platonism. He felt that Platonism alone did not afford him 
the weapons he required. The best of these he found in the 
school of Zeno. Dannition, in particular, was most useful 
for his purpose. That is the reason why this Platonist was 
eclectical. 

We can now estimate, in part at least, the extent and the 
nature of the influence of Carneades and his criticism. He 
not only demolished a part of Plato’s splendid edifice, but 
he forced his adepts to remodel their philosophy and to 
rebuild their dogmatism with the help of materials that were 
not of Plato’s making. 

Even Jon Stoic dogmatism, the influence of the New 
Academy made itself felt. On the whole, and in the same 
manner, Panetius and his younger contemporary, Posidonius, 
were the principal representatives of the Stoic school in the 
age of Cicero.1 It is the great merit of Schmekel to have 
definitely shown that their doctrine is not to be confounded 
with that of Zeno, Chrysippus, and Cleanthes. Since the 
days of these philosophers, the evolution of Stoicism became 
very marked, and it was under the influence of critical 
scepticism that this evolution had taken place. 

Panetius seems to have been more affected by the power- 
ful dialectics of Carneades than Posidonius. On some points 
he candidly gives up the teaching of his school. A remark- 
able example is the doctrine of the conflagration of the world. 
Panetius puts it aside, and, like Aristotle, believes that the 
Cosmos is eternal. It was likewise the sceptical spirit of 
the New Academy which made him abandon astrology, 
oracles, the allegorising of old myths. In ethics both 
Panetius and Posidonius propound more moderate views, 
which Cicero adopted and which we have in his De Officiis. 
Carneades’ criticism of the moral ideal of Stoicism they felt 
could not be altogether neglected. Still, both in the main 


defended Stoic dogmatism against scepticism. But this. 


they could not do without the help of Platonism. To a 
certain extent they too are eclectics. On the whole, Zeno’s 
philosophy stood the test of sceptical criticism better than 
did Plato’s school. It was a stronger and more coherent 
dogmatism. Sceptics knew it well, and that is the reason 
why to the last they chiefly attacked the Stoa. 

At the end of the first century before Christ the result of 
scepticism, both of Pyrrho’s and that of the New Academy, 

1 For Panetius and Posidonius, see Schmekel’s standard work Die 


mittlere Stoa, 1892. K. Reinhardt has given a clever but rather fanciful 
study of Posidonius, Poseidonios, 1921. 
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was, on the one hand, to force dogmatists to revise their 
doctrines, to amend them, to strengthen the weak points, 
and to borrow from sister schools ideas necessary for a success- 
ful defence of dogmatism ; and, on the other hand, it had the 
effect of coalescing into a large group all the philosophical 
systems that may be called positive. 

At that date, it seemed as if dogmatism had succeeded 
in beating back scepticism. But such was still the native 
strength and independence of Greek genius, that, unex- 
pectedly, the critical and sceptical spirit revived once more. 
We hear of a prosperous sceptical school which claimed to be 
the inheritor not of Sommnathen, but of Pyrrho himself. 

Diogenes Lertius tells us that sometime towards the end 
of the last century before Christ, or during the next one, 
there appeared a whole series of philosophers who claimed 
to be Pyrrhoneans. Among them were many physicians. 
The most distinguished of them were Ainesidemus and 
Sextus Empiricus. Uncertainty still reigns as to the exact 
date of their appearance, especially as regards Sextus. I, 
for my part, do not think that he lived later than the 
beginning of the second century. 

Both of them were not only very decided opponents of 
dogmatism, especially that of the Stoics, but both main- 
tained that their scepticism was very different from that of 
the New Academy. They took great care not to be con- 
founded with the school of Arcesilaus and Carneades. In 
point of fact, their views are more radical. To their mind 
the New Academy was still too dogmatical. 

The two principal writings of Sextus have come down to 
us. They are the only two sceptical treatises which have 
survived. But they owe their importance not only to this 
fact but still more to the talent of their author. Sextus 
Empiricus was a vigorous thinker, a clear exponent of the 
views of his school, and he had an exact acquaintance with the 
opinions of earlier Greek philosophers. His account of the 
history of Greek philosophy stops at the New Academy and 
his predecessor Atnesidemus. Had he lived and taught as 
late as is usually thought, he would have taken notice of the 
later Platonists and Stoics. 

Space will not allow me to analyse in detail the philosophy 
of Sextus. In order to give some idea of the influence 
such a thinker must have exercised, especially on students 


1 See Maccoll, Greek Sceptics, 1869, and M. Patrick, Sextus Empiricus 
and Greek Scepticism, 1899; V. Brochard, Scepticisme grec, new edition 
recently published. 
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of philosophy, a rapid summary of his views may suffice. 
Sextus has left us two separate treatises. The larger one is 
entitled [pis paPnpatixods, which may be translated “ Against 
Dogmatism.” The other has the title of [luppwveto. irorutdceis, 
Pyrrhonian Sketches in three books. I will give a brief 
analysis of the latter work. 

In the first book, Sextus defines very clearly his philo- 
sophy, and not only contrasts it with and opposes it to the 
New Academy, but in the last chapters distinguishes his 
scepticism from the older systems from which it might 
be supposed to be derived, such as that of Heraclitus, of 
Democritus, of Protagoras, and Plato. He evidently thinks 
Pyrrho’s philosophy to have been original, and I believe 
that in the main he was right. 

Wherein, according to Sextus, does his own scepticism 
differ from that of Arcesilaus and Carneades? In that their 
scepticism merely opposes a new dogmatism to the old one. 
They believe that they possess truth itself: negative truth, 
but by no means relative and conditional truth. True 
scepticism, says Sextus, does not affirm absolute truth. In 
every problem affirmation and negation are equally true or 
false: you have no means of knowing which. It is a case 
of icooféveva, equal weakness on both sides. Mind is power- 
less to conclude; hence it ought to abstain from all positive 
or negative judgment. This is what the sceptics call érdyn, 
restraint of judgment. Such suspension of all dogmatic 
judgment has the advantage of procuring for the mind 
atapagia, freedom from all disquietude. It is the only way 
to realise that famous peace of mind, that serene and passion- 
less attitude of the spirit which Stoicism vainly promised. 
As regards daily conduct, the calm and disinterested 
sceptic quietly conforms his ways to the current morality 
such as public habits and the laws require of every man. 
Sextus exemplifies and inculcates his method by a review of 
what were called tropes. These are formule, which when 
applied to particular cases oblige the reason to suspend its 
judgment owing to the fact that it cannot decide on which 
side is the truth. The repetition of such clever demonstration 
may appear fastidious to a Zeller who knows from subsequent 
history how dogmatism can refute this sort of reasoning, but 
on a mind, especially the open mind of a beginner of his day, 
these repetitions of Sextus, so clear and apparently con- 
clusive, must have been very effectual. 

Sextus’s principal opponent was Stoic dogmatism. He 
accordingly adopts the division of philosophy prevalent in 
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that school. In his second book he treats of logic (7 Noy.Ky). 
This part of philosophy was specially devoted to the problem 
of the origin of knowledge. According to Zeno, all knowledge 
comes from sensation. Sextus saw clearly that if he refuted 
this theory, he would at the same time refute the very 
foundation of dogmatism. His method does not consist in 
simply denying that knowledge is not attainable by the 
dogmatic method—that may content Carneades—but that in 
fact it is impossible to tell whether the knowledge conveyed 
by the senses is true or not and whether, therefore, it deserves 
to be called knowledge. In order to prove this, he shows 
first that on every question opinions differ as widely as 
possible, and then he demonstrates by dialectics that the 
mind cannot attain any certainty on the point. Take the 
criterion of truth proposed by the dogmatists; take the 
demonstration by argument, take the sign by which they 
pretend to recognise truth, take their definition, take the 
syllogism, take gender and species; on every point experience 
and reason force you to suspend judgment. You cannot 
conclude. Do not be alarmed. This is the way to free 
the mind from dogmatic prejudice and slavery. 

No mere analysis of this book can produce the im- 
pression which would be felt as the result of a serious and 
prolonged study of the original. We quite realise the state 
of mind it must have produced, say, in the first century A.D. 
It must have made men despair of metaphysics and theoretical 
discussion. In point of fact, as we shall presently see, this 
was the result. 

Not less remarkable is Sextus’s third book. It treats of 
physics and ethics. As regards physics, he does not discuss 
the cosmological theory of the Stoic school or that of the 
Timeus, or any other school. He does not criticise in detail 
their conception of the Cosmos, its origin, its maintenance 
and the working of its organs, its duration. He at once pro- 
ceeds to the fundamental principles on which the dogmatic 
view of the Cosmos rests. He always strikes at the root. 

Can we have any knowledge of the Cause of all things, 
7 aitoov? Call it God, or simply the principle of 
causality, it matters not; Sextus shows in his usual way 
that the Cause cannot be reached or understood by the 
human mind. The same must be said of what philosophers 
called the passive cause, matter, thn. Consider it as you 
will, with its three dimensions, you cannot define it. The 
Same reasoning applies to what is called the incorporeal, 
7) dodparov, to movement, to time, and space. Thus, the 
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very foundations of all cosmological systems are shaken. 
The mind is forced to suspend its judgment. Scepticism 
is justified. 

In the second half of this book Sextus deals with Ethics 
(168-281). His sceptical criticism practically resulted in a 
collapse of all speculative thought. Knowledge is impossible, 
and not less impossible is it to construct a theory of the 
Universe. Sextus has, so to speak, volatilised the very 
foundations of theoretical investigation. But theoretical 
thought only interests a few minds. Most people, even 
thinkers, manage to live and act without metaphysical ideas 
and even without a clear conception of the Universe. Morals 
cannot be dispensed with. They affect everybody. We 
might expect Sextus to be more cautious in dealing with 
ethics. In this department of philosophy he is just as 
absolute, radical, and logical as in all the rest. This attitude 
is not owing to a perverse, anarchical tendency. Sextus 
firmly believes that with his extreme views he brings men 
peace and salvation. He is a physician, and he thinks that 
as a philosopher he is a healer of the mind. In Ethics as in 
the rest he at once goes to the fundamentals. Greek 
morals rested on two great ideas. Human life must tend 
and does tend towards a definite end. Plato and Aristotle 
both defined the end which the state must pursue. It was 
neither wealth nor conquests ; it was a moral end. Hence 
the paramount place they both give to education in the city- 
state. After Alexander the Great, the old Greek city (adXis) 
practically sinks into insignificance. Philosophers now dis- 
cuss the end which individuals ought to pursue. Each 
school had its answer. 

Sextus undertakes to prove that no answer can be 
given. The supreme good, 75 dyafdv, has no sort of reality. 
Philosophers are not even able to define it. They have 
no criterion by which it may be recognised. It is, therefore, 
impossible to say whether human life (Bios) has or has not 
an end. Reason and the fact that on this point all disagree 
oblige us to suspend our judgment. 

The other great Greek idea which our philosopher under- 
took to refute was that there is a science or art of life, 
texvn Tov Biov. It is the glory of Greek philosophy to have 
evolved the idea of education and to have made it a wonderful 
instrument of moral and intellectual progress. Our sceptic, 
starting from the demonstration he thinks he has accom- 
plished of the uncertainty of ‘“* the Good ”’ and the impossibility 
of defining the supreme end, has not any trouble in showing 
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that the so-called art of life has no object. What end can 
it aim at? How can you give precepts to attain a goal 
when you do not even know what it is, or even if it has any 
reality ? Besides, when you ask philosophers what are the 
rules of this art, their answers are widely different. There 
can, therefore, be no teaching of this art and no teacher of 
it. Lastly, supposing it did exist, it could only increase our 
mental anxiety. We should worry ourselves about our 
duty. 

Such is a very dry summary of Sextus’s negative criticism. 
Had we space, it could only be fair to his memory to 
sketch his positive philosophy. He is no dilettante; he 
is an earnest thinker. One need only read attentively such 
passages as Hypotyposes, ili. 285-238, 278-278 ; or Adversus 
Mathematicos, xi. 110-160, to convince oneself of his sincerity. 
He may have laboured under a self-delusion, but he certainly 
believed that his scepticism was the true method of healing 
the human mind. 

Let me hope that the fact of the importance of Greek 
scepticism has now been impressed on our minds. We shall 
not be tempted to minimise its influence if we remain 
faithful to history. Let us not forget that Greek scepticism 
in its various forms lasted over four centuries. 

Suppose once more an intelligent and open-minded 
student of philosophy reading the writings of A‘nesidemus 
or of Sextus. It seems impossible that he should not be 
struck by arguments so clear, so logical, and so repeatedly 
inculeated. However reluctant to follow the author in his 
negative views, he must have felt that henceforth it had 
become impossible to argue as the old dogmatists were wont 
to argue. Something had changed. He could not feel any 
longer secure on the philosophical ground which seemed 
formerly so sure and so safe. This is not a mere conjec- 
ture of ours. We shall now see in the light of the history 
of ideas in the first two centuries a.pD. that, directly or in- 
directly, no thinker in those days escaped the influence of 
Greek scepticism. 

The first great fact that calls for attention is that henceforth 
the old classification of the philosophic schools disappears 
more and more, and a new one takes its place. Since the 
days of Antiochus it became the custom to consider philo- 
sophers as divided into two great groups. On the one hand, 
we have Epicurus, the New Academy, the sceptics, and on 
the other the Platonists, Stoics, Pythagoreans, Peripatetics. 
Roughly speaking, we have the positive and the negative 
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schools. Whereas, in the days of Cicero, Epicurus had ardent 
adherents in Rome, the great orator claimed himself as 
belonging to the New Academy, and a century later most of 
the cultivated Romans were Stoics. Seneca, in his letters to 
Lucilius, likes to quote sayings of Epicurus in order to show 
his breadth of view and to convince his friend that Epicurus 
was not altogether so bad and despicable as was usually 
supposed. Epictetus is very severe in his criticism, not only 
of Epicurus, but also of the New Academy. He says of the 
latter that its members are blind to evidence and obstinate 
in their denial of the truth. ‘‘ What can you do with these 
people ?”’ he asks. When Justin Martyr travels about to 
visit the different schools and chooses the philosophers he 
means to follow, he only mentions the positive schools ; he 
never dreams of going to hear the teaching of an Epicurean 
or a Sceptic. In fact, positive schools look on the negative 
schools just as an orthodox theologian used to look on a 
modernist. Epicurus, Carneades, Pyrrho were heretics in the 
eyes of a Platonist or a Stoic. 

The sharp criticism of the New Academy obliged, as we 
have seen, the dogmatists to restate their principal doctrines 
and to strengthen them with the help of ideas borrowed from 
other schools. After the still more thorough attack of the 
second Pyrrhonean school of A‘nesidemus, Agrippa, Sextus, 
the dogmatic philosophers ceased altogether, for a long period, 
to keep in the foreground their metaphysics, logic, and 
physics. Nobody talked any more of the Eternal Ideas of 
Plato, of the Timeus, or even of the cosmological system of 
Zeno and Chrysippus. At least, when here and there a 
philosopher expounds that side of philosophy, he does it 
quite exceptionally as Seneca did when he wrote his single 
treatise, De naturalibus questionibus. They all abandon 
metaphysics and cosmology and confine themselves to morals. 
The most typical example is Epictetus. He by no means 
gives up the higher principles of his school, but he never 
discusses them—he takes them for granted—and his whole 
philosophy consists in the practical application of these 
principles. When he argues against Pyrrhonists or the 
Academy, he invariably takes his stand on facts and ex- 
perience. His philosophy may rightly be called ‘“ Greek 
pragmatism.” The tendency we note in his case was very 
general in his time. We need only mention the Cynics ; they 
were philosophers who lived among the people and were 
popular preachers. It was the time when philosophers like 
Dion Chrysostomus and Maximus Tyrius were favourite orators. 
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Among Christians, see Eusebius and others, the term “‘ philo- 
sopher”? became synonymous with the term “ Christian,” 
and philosophy was regarded much more as a life (Bios) 
than as an abstract science. 

Another consequence which must be traced to scepti- 
cism is the fact that a time came when thinkers lost all 
confidence in independent judgment. Sceptics had taught 
them that dialectics could be used very effectively to under- 
mine dogmatic principles. The voice of reason seemed to 
have become quite uncertain. Hence there grew up the habit 
of seeking authorities on which to rely. It was thought 
that wisdom belonged to antiquity. The older a doctrine 
was, the more chance it had of being true. The hoary past 
was the best guarantee of truth. Accordingly, we see 
philosophers all claiming as their patron some great name of 
ancient times. Most significant is, for example, the way in 
which Epictetus quotes Socrates and instances him as the 
model of a true philosopher. Almost in every chapter he 
appeals to his authority. A whole school in Alexandria just 
before the Christian era claims to be that of Pythagoras and 
adopts the legend which was long regarded as historical. Dion 
constantly holds up the example of Heracles. Celsus, the great 
adversary of Christianity, far from reproaching the disciples 
of Christ for having chosen a hero and a divine warrant of 
their faith, approves them ; only they ought to have made a 
better choice. Jesus of Nazareth was not worthy of such an 
honour. Not only do philosophers seek the patronage of 
the great men of the past, but they often try to show that 
their philosophy was implicitly contained in the old myths 
and the old books. They used —— to demonstrate their 
point. Plutarch discovered his philosophy in the old legends 
of Isis and Osiris. Philo the Jew extracted his whole Judeo- 
Hellenic philosophy from the Pentateuch. In the second 
century no man dares, as in the time of Plato and Aristotle, 
to think for himself; he must have crutches in order to 
walk. Scepticism had made him timorous. 

Lastly, negative criticism had a result certainly unex- 
pected. It promoted religious mysticism; and, in the end, 
was favourable to all those rites and superstitions which 
we call syncretism. How natural when you think of it! 
When a man despairs of reason, he seeks some supernatural 
substitute. In the second century almost all philosophers 
were religiously inclined. Lucian is the only exception. Even 
Celsus does not go so far in the proud assertion of independent 
thought. Plutarch and Numenius are the best examples 
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of philosophers of that time. The former strongly believed 
in Divinity, in Providence, in final retribution. Moreover, 
he was a priest of Delphi. He advocated the truth of 
oracles. He went very far in his condescension of popular 
religion. Let us note a remarkable fact. Plato once more 
was in the ascendant at that time. Everybody read him. 
But what did men retain of his philosophy ? Almost ex- 
clusively his religious doctrines, his doctrine of God, of 
Providence, of Divine justice; and the dialogues which were 
most read, were the Phedrus, the Phedo, the Republic, the 
Laws, and the Timeus in its mythical parts. 

It now remains for us to examine the question whether 
scepticism, be it that of Carneades or that of Pyrrho and 
Sextus, really influenced the Christian thinkers of the 
second century. Let it be at once said that we do not 
reckon among them the Christian apologists, such as Aristides, 
Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras. M. Geffcken has years ago 
shown, though in rather disdainful terms, that these were 
never more than amateurs in philosophy, and had little 
original thought. The true representatives of Christian 
thought in those days were Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. Were they really under the influence of philo- 
sophical scepticism ? 

Note that, in order to have been influenced by Carneades 
or Sextus, it was not necessary that they should have studied 
or even read these philosophers. They may have been 
influenced by them quite unconsciously. Two examples 
will make this clear. There can be no doubt that Epictetus 
thoroughly studied the thinkers of the New Academy and 
of the Pyrrhonean school.! His criticism of their doctrines 
betrays a first-hand knowledge of them. He was influenced 
so far by this study that he refrained from all speculative 
thought. Scepticism forced him to be a pragmatist. Now 
a student of his school might never have read a sceptical 
author; and still, without his even knowing it, he could not 
but have been influenced by scepticism. He would have dis- 
cussed problems according to his master’s method. He would 
in his turn have abstained from all speculation. His thought 
would follow the same channels, that is, those into which 
scepticism had driven Epictetus himself. Another example 
is afforded by the influence Gnostic theology had on Christian 
thought in the third century. We know that Origen 
was thoroughly conversant with the theology of Basilides, 
Valentinus, and Marcion. Heracleon’s commentary on the 

1 See Epictetus, I. chap. 5; 1. 28; I. 27; II. 20; III. 7. 
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Fourth Gospel lay before him when dictating his own com- 
mentary. Undoubtedly Gnostic theology had a real influence 
on his thought. He could not neglect it. His hearers in 
Alexandria and his readers in the Church may never have 
opened a book of Gnostic theology, but through Origen the 
influence of that theology worked on their minds. Gnostic 
thought, quite as much as Gnostic rites, was one of the 
elements which formed Christian theology, and which asserted 
itself in the symbols of the fourth century. 

One must keep in mind the fact that scepticism in its 
different forms exercised a far reaching influence. It not 
only obliged dogmatists to state anew their doctrines, it 
forced men to give up for a time metaphysical speculation, 
and even to distrust reason itself. It created in the region 
of thought a certain atmosphere from which no mind could 
escape. The facts we have mentioned put this beyond ques- 
tion. If it were denied, the great reaction which took place 
in the first centuries could not be adequately explained. 


_ Now both Clement and Origen were students of philo- 


sophy; both had a thorough acquaintance especially with 
the philosophy of their day; they even interpreted Plato 
and Aristotle in the light of the teaching of their disciples 
of the second century. How could they have escaped the 
influence which fashioned the thought of their time? The 
proof that they did not is the fact that their philosophy, 
so far as they had one, has exactly the same character as 
that of their day. 

Both Clement and Origen neglect the old differences 
between the great schools and divide them all into the 
two classes of positive and negative philosophers. A 
philosopher who denies Providence or has sceptical views 
as regards Divinity, they entirely discard. They speak of 
him; with contempt. In their eyes he is a heretic. This is 
an important fact, because it enables us to see exactly 
who were the philosophers whom they studied and whose 
direct influence may be looked for in their theology. 

In the second place, the indirect influence of scepticism 
on Clement of Alexandria may explain a fact of which 
I confess not to have discerned formerly a satisfactory 
explanation. Christian morals are preponderant in Clement’s 
writings. Not only do they fill two of the three books of the 
Pedagogus, but they are discussed very copiously in the 
second book of the Stromata and form the subject-matter 
of the sixth and seventh books. Indeed, one might add the 
third and fourth if it were certain that these two books 
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on martyrdom and marriage are not separate treatises, 
afterwards inserted by Clement in his original Stromata. 
How can we best account for this fact? Why is it that 
Clement has such a marked preference for moral problems, 
and is much more concerned with the ideal picture of his 
Gnostic or perfect Christian than with metaphysical ques- 
tions? Has he like his predecessor Epictetus neglected 
higher dogmatic speculation for the same reasons? This 
may also explain another puzzling fact. Why did Clement 
never write the third part of his great work, that Didascalos 
or Logos-teacher, which he all along announces and promises ? 
And why does he, in a desultory and unsystematic way, 
throw most of his metaphysical views into the Stromata 
instead of expounding them in due order in the dogmatic 
work which would have completed the philosophical Christian 
trilogy he had conceived? Is it only because time was 
refused him and death stoppedhis pen? This may be doubted. 
I suspect that the higher dogmatism as he approached it in- 
spired him with a certain awe. Men of his day had been 
so rudely taught by scepticism to distrust speculative thought 
that it is no wonder that Clement, so moderate and so wise, 
hesitated just as Seneca, Epictetus, and others had done. 
In the third place, both Clement and Origen, just like 
Numenius, Philo the Jew, Plutarch and others, felt the 
absolute need of their securing for their teaching the authority 
of the most ancient traditions and the oldest religious oracles. 
This is the reason why Clement in his first Stroma so copiously 
insists on the antiquity of Moses. He was the oldest authority, 
and it was on this authority that Christianity rested. This 
is also the reason why Origen never contents himself with a 
dialectical proof of a given doctrine. He must have the 
scriptural proof. He is much more of a dogmatist than 
an exegete. Nevertheless, he constantly quotes Scripture, 
comments on the passages he quotes, and uses them as 
proofs of his doctrines. To his mind, the principal proof is 
that given by Scripture. This is, lastly, the reason why he 
so strenuously rejects the doctrine of Marcion, who maintained 
that the Old Testament was not a Christian book because it 
was not inspired by the God of Jesus Christ but by the God 
of the Jews, the Demiourgos. Origen is well aware that 
Christianity must rest on the past. This need of an authority 
rendered venerable by its antiquity was felt even by Gnostics, 
however bold and independent some of them were. The 
Philosophumena of Hippolytus make us acquainted with a 
large group of Gnostic sects of his time. The principal of 
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them ground their teaching on the most heterogeneous 
teachings and writings imaginable. Among them the Scrip- 
tures are included. The important fact for these Gnostics 
was not the quality but the antiquity of a document. 

Scepticism, we have seen, contributed to drive men 
towards mysticism. Of course, it was not scepticism which 
made of Clement and Origen Christians. But the former 
may have been inclined towards religion first by scepticism. 
It may have made him feel, as so many of his contemporaries 
did, that religion was the surest means of escape from 
scepticism. Once in quest of the best religion, he found it 
in the teaching of Pantznus in Alexandria. Be that as it 
may, it is a remarkable fact that Origen’s religious philosophy 
is very similar to that of the best philosophers of his day. 
Compare him with Plutarch. As regards their religious 
philosophy, both are disciples of Plato, both have the 
same doctrine of God (see Plutarch: De defectu oracu- 
lorum, or his De sera numinis vindicta*), both reject the 
idea that God Himself created the matter of the visible 
Cosmos. They will not allow that God can enter into 
contact with matter and body. Both protest against the 
idea that God is responsible for the existence of evil. Origen 
just as much as Plutarch considers all anthropomorphism 
as unworthy of God. Lastly, both conceive the Providence 
of God in the same way. It is exercised not in order to 
punish men but to amend them. It is not punitive, it is 
educational. But Plutarch and Origen differ widely as 
to religion itself. The former tries to combine philosophy 
and popular religion. As priest of Delphi, he believes in 
oracles ; he thinks rites and ceremonies absolutely necessary. 
He is asyncretist. Origen has no sort of tendency towards 
superstition and ritualism. His religious philosophy did 
not inspire him with respect for syncretism. What 
preserved him from lowering his spiritual ideal was his 
Christianity. It was the Christianity which still throbbed 
from its primitive source. It was that which was directly 
inspired by the oldest Christian tradition. It was that 
which, as he says himself, he learned as he Jeaned on 
Christ’s bosom. 

Most unfortunately in the fourth century it was not Origen 
that the Church followed. It no longer understood his high 
teaching. It inclined more and more to a form of Christianity 
which was more akin to syncretism than to the Gospel. 


1 See a recent and very able study of Plutarch’s religion: Latzarus, 
Les Idées religieuses de Plutarque, 1920. 
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Do not the facts we have insisted on prove that the influence 
direct and indirect which Clement and Origen underwent are 
just those which prevailed in their days? They breathed 
the same atmosphere as Numenius, Plutarch, and others. 
Now if the character of the thought of the latter was, as 
can hardly be doubted, determined by the influence of 
scepticism, however reluctantly admitted by them, are 
we not justified in thinking that one of the chief elements 
which contributed to form Christian thought was Greek 
scepticism ? 

Our study is at an end, but shall we conclude without 
trying to draw from it some profitable teaching ? 

Hasty and superficial comparisons between the present 
and the past are always perilous and delusive. Still the 
great psychological laws of history remain true for all time. 
That is the reason why history, though in new forms, so 
often repeats itself. I think that the page of history I have 
tried to present is one that we have been in all essential points 
reproducing and are living through again just now. Of course 
I am only speaking of my own country. It would be great 
presumption on my part to express an opinion on British 
thought of which I have too imperfect a knowledge. Still, 
is British thought so very different from our thought? Can 
we forget that our two peoples are the oldest of civilised 
modern nations, that they have become, in different ways, 
democracies with practically the same ideal, and that in 
spite of passing clouds we are sister nations? What I 
now add as regards French thought may, therefore, not only 
interest you, but be helpful to the right development of 
your own Christian thought. 

In the days of my student life, say about 1880, the critical 
spirit and methods were in great favour among French 
intellectuals. The general tendency was to pass from 
criticism to scepticism. E. Renan was our great master. 
We had ‘more respect for his philosophical scepticism than 
for his historical views. We did not then appreciate them 
as we ought to have done. As the century neared its end, 
men began to feel the emptiness of negative criticism. 
Firm minds, such as Bergson, sought, as formerly Epictetus 
and Mark Antony, refuge in what has been called pragmatic 
philosophy. Bergson tried to make us believe that reason 
is inferior to intuition. Other men, especially literary 
celebrities, not finding in themselves the light they were 
yearning for, took refuge in the past. They began to 
contemplate with admiration the edifice of the Roman 
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Catholic Church. Had it not outlived centuries, weathered 
storms without number, and does it not even now guarantee 
to all that ‘“‘ labour and are heavy laden” a sure rest and 
by means of its sacraments a certain salvation? Human 
reason was a failure. Brunetiére declared that science was 
bankrupt, and when asked what was his faith, he replied : 
“Go to Rome and ask.” Many a repentant sceptic and 
weary dilettante thought as he did and followed his example. 
Hence the strong mystical and Roman Catholic current 
which for the last twenty years has prevailed in certain 
intellectual and worldly circles among us. War came: it 
swept away the best of our youth. Most of the stronger 
and nobler spirits departed. Those that remained were 
mostly of weaker stuff. As usual reactionary tendencies 
benefited from the circumstances and have got the upper 
hand for a time. Once more scepticism has been, contrary 
to all expectations, profitable to mysticism of an inferior 
type. What is the remedy ?—I mean what is the remedy 
from a religious point of view? As regards thought itself, 
independent science, the critical methods, I have no doubt 
that with us they will shortly assert themselves once more. 
But what of the future of true religion, of eternal Christianity ? 
My firm conviction is that the true remedy will come from 
a deepening of our knowledge of Christ and his teaching, 
and, with a truer knowledge of what he was, of what he 
taught and what he achieved, from a more resolute, practical 
application of his ideal of human life in every department of 
public and private activity. Deeper Christianity, wider and 
more self-sacrificing, there lies, to my mind, the true remedy 


and the certain hope. 
EUGENE DE FAYE. 


Paris. 


VoL. X XII.—No. 4. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF AN IGNORANT 
PERSON. 


Mrs DANIEL MERRIMAN. 


I sHALL try to write out my philosophy of life, because it 
has been so satisfactory to me, and has explained so much, 
that I think it may be a help to others. 

One cannot expect to add anything new, philosophically, 
to what the great thinkers of the ages have taught. All that 
is possible now is, perhaps, a rearrangement of some ideas 
already well known; a difference of emphasis more than 
anything else. I cannot use philosophical terms and cate- 
gories, because I do not know them. I have only the ex- 
perience of life to guide me, especially in the realm of art, 
using that word in its highest sense as the search for and 
attempt to express the underlying beauty of the natural 
world. In trying to paint, I have found myself dominated 
by a law so compelling that it seems to me to offer a fair 
analogy to the law that must govern life itself if it is to have 
coherence, and not to be merely a muddle of false starts and 
unreasoned impulses. 

The thing that impresses me most in painting is the law 
of the whole, by which I mean the law of right relation and 
subordination of parts. One meets it on the plane of mere 
representation. For instance, if one wishes to depict a 
black hat on a white tablecloth against a grey background, 
these three large masses, black, white, and grey, must first 
be established, and all detail of trimming, folds, etc., that 
may be needed to represent hat or cloth, and all objects 
that may diversify the background, must be kept strictly in 


the mass to which they belong. The beginner will inevitably, : 


in his conscientious desire to do full justice to the tablecloth, 

for instance, use so many tones in elaborating it that it is 

no longer a white cloth at all. It thus loses its value and 
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its place in the picture, because it is out of right relation to 
all the rest. Only a steady look at the whole can keep details 
in their places, and therefore every smallest detail is really 
dependent on and ruled by the whole. Then when one has 
learned how torender the outward aspect of things with success, 
the ability to represent them thus acquired (which may be 
called the alphabet of the artist) must be used to set forth 
the artist’s individual vision. This will lead him to suppress 
some points and emphasise others ; to choose special colour 
combinations, and in all such ways to develop a personal 
style, so that his pictures will be recognised as his and will 
derive their value from such recognition. He himself thus 
becomes the controlling whole. 

And, if we study the working of the law of the whole in 
human life, we find that the position in which man stands in 
relation to it makes it difficult for him to define it and to 
see it as one law, because it seems to work in two opposite 
ways. A man’s own personality is the whole which gives 
form and value to whatever he creates, and yet he and all 
his works are really parts in some larger whole, such as his 
family, his business firm, his state, or country. He naturally 
feels his power and right to dominate the elements below 
him, but he is apt to fail in pliancy towards those above. 
His position in creation seems to be pivotal, because he alone 
of all creatures is capable of abstractly conceiving the law 
of the whole as the source of whatever authority he possesses 
as an individual, and yet as demanding that he shall become 
a willing part in some greater whole. To think of oneself as 
a whole and a part at the same time is not easy. It is done 
only by reverencing the law as above all its embodiments, 
by living the life of the spirit, in short. The most perfect 
obedience (except of a slavish kind) is given by those who 
know how to command. 

Moreover, if we accept the law of the whole as a universal 
law, we cannot escape the conclusion that man and all his 
works must ultimately be subject to that largest whole of all 
which we call God. There is a disposition in some quarters to 
ignore God, even (in Russia) to abolish Him ; but surely no one 
can quarrel with the definition of God as the Largest Whole 
of All: all that {we know, or can conceive of, the universe, in 
short, must be{God. There is no room for anything else. 
In Him we live and move and have our being, and no philo- 
sophy can give us peace that does not clear up our relation 
to Him. The Bible has taught us more on this point than 
we could have known in any other way, but the Bible teaching 
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is now losing authority in some quarters, while Science is 
daily proving to us the way things in the natural world are, 
and must be, and opening to us such undreamed of possi- 
bilities of achievement that man tends to deem himself 
self-sufficient. 

Now, is there not some fundamental law of art and life 
that is also the fundamental law of science? It seems to 
me that this may be found in the law of the whole, which, 
by showing us that every detail is ideally regulated by the 
largest whole of which it forms a part, should drive us to a 
practical acknowledgment of God, the Largest Whole of All, 
as ideally regulating, even in small matters, the life of every 
human individual. If this is true of human life, it must also 
be true of everything below human life. Science, just now, 
is so occupied with subdivision and analysis that her thoughts 
are not primarily turned towards the law of the whole, but 
she is slowly demonstrating the unity of creation, and some- 
times she will perhaps simplify her innumerable facts into 
some noble generalisation which will bring her to the same 
starting-point from which our religious faith proceeds. 

The term whole is not an altogether easy one to define. 
It means that which is individualised, separated out from 
the mass, and may be used of material objects, of individual 
men and women, or of cities, states, and nations. As I am 
trying to use it, it will doubtless be considered very vague 
by accurate thinkers, bent on thoroughness and fine dis- 
crimination. Let it stand, however, for the time being, 
because I am trying to find a term that will apply all along 
the line from the ultimate atom up to God Himself, and no 
one knows better than the artist that when one is trying to 
get a large view of any subject, it is humanly impossible to 
attend to fine discriminations of detail at the same time. 
Yet the details can wait, for they are implied as soon as the 
large masses get into right relation to one another. 

I find a whole to be always a unity resulting from the 
interaction of a duality, the two elements being combined 
in obedience to an idea. Of course, the elements that enter 
into a whole of any importance are very numerous, but these 
elements are themselves combinations of opposites, smaller 
wholes, which are adjusted and combined into a larger one. 
To illustrate : take a portrait, there will be some main 
relation of contrasted colour or form which makes it worthy 
the name of a picture, but within this there will be articles of 
dress or background each of which must be treated as a whole 
in order to make it exist on the canvas, while yet it is empha- 
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sised or subdued to conform to the main contrast or leading 
idea of the picture. This can also be shown in the simplest 
objects or material wholes ; in a chair, for instance, which is 
an adjustment of horizontal and perpendicular forms, softened 
into curves and slants for the sake of comfort or beauty. 
The chair may be a tall, narrow one, or a broad, low one; 
its maker giving it such type as pleases his fancy. We cannot 
look anywhere without seeing how every object we come in 
contact with is made up of two main elements. A mere line 
to have any expression must be clear and hard in some places, 
soft and yielding in others. The artist makes use of this 
contrast in expressing contours. An engraving has black 
and white as its main contrast, and these are modified and 
combined into varieties of grey, in order to express the subject 
of the picture. In colour, too, we distinguish between the 
warm side of the scale with its yellows, oranges, and scarlets, 
and the cold side with its blues, greens, and crimsons, while 
each of these colours has also its warm and its cold phase. 
Rooms, houses, all man’s habitations, take on character 
according to his use of opposites; primarily his need for 
shelter, which demands roof and walls, and his need to go 
out and see out, which calls for doors and windows. Then 
other elements come in, such as location, climate, individual 
taste, etc.; so he may build a chateau with tall lines and 
pointed roofs, giving a perpendicular character to his struc- 
ture; or he may prefer a bungalow that emphasises the 
horizontal. The point to be noted is that expression (quality, 
a reason for existing) always implies an adjustment of two 
opposing elements according to some leading idea. 

The very quality of wholeness presupposes, then, mind. 
An idea must be present as a shaping force, so the Greatest 
Whole of All must be a Supreme Intelligence, not painfully 
thinking things out as we do, but with universal under- 
standing holding man and all his works, past, present, and 
to come, in the ineffable light of perfect truth. But this 
kind of God seems remote from us. Managing the universe 
would seem to preclude attention to and sympathy with 
such details as the pain and sorrow of any one human being. 
What evidence have we that the universe is friendly in spite 
of its many catastrophes? What shall prove to us that God 
is not only Truth, but Love ?_ We would like some scientific 
evidence for it, and this, I believe, can be found in the law 
of the whole. 

The word love means many different things to us. It 
is the divinest word we know, and yet it is sometimes put 
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to base uses if the physical aspect of it is allowed to eclipse 
the spiritual. Therefore, one seeks for a term which shall 
cover the whole subject from top to bottom, just as the term 
‘* Whole ” may be applied to an ultimate atom or to God 
Himself. We find such a term in the word relation, which 
we may think of as the subtle link that binds all existences 
to each other and to God, and which gives us the experience 
of love when we consciously enter into some phase of it. 

I have spoken of the law of the whole as the law of right 
relation and subordination of parts. It is thus, first of all, 
a law of discipline, of control of the lesser by the greater. 
This side of it is well understood. But it has an implication 
which we are apt to overlook, namely, that the parts by falling 
into their right mutual relation gain thereby a beauty and 
importance (and, if sentient, a joy) that could never be theirs 
in their isolated condition. This side is emphasised by art. 

Relation seems to be the very secret of beauty. Take 
two colours as a simple illustration. If pink silk and green 
silk lie side by side on a counter it is hard to choose between 
them. Either taken away from the other loses its greatest 
charm. It is the relation between them that delights us. 
What is it that makes the charm of a landscape? Not 
mountain, sky, or valley, each in itself, but the relation in 
which they stand to one another. The same is true of a 
picture ; a joy comes to us when we see separate objects 
(wholes) brought into some beautiful and expressive mutual 
relation. A whole by itself is sterile. It rises into beauty 
through its relation to other wholes. To carry this idea a 
step further, we can see that human individuals rise into 
personality through their relation to others. And this has 
yet another implication. Because all wholes that we know of 
are forms of personal expression (of the individual reaching 
out to his fellow-men for sympathy, applause, service, or, 
alas! even for betrayal), we may fairly conclude that this 
world and all its contents are the expression of an infinite 
Personality to whom we are akin, and about whom we may 
reason from our experience here. God must be the Supreme 
Person because He is the sum of all the complicated relations 
of the universe from which not one of us is left out. And if 
He is the Supreme Person, may not our relation to Him—in 
Him, in fact—become to us the supreme joy and reliance of 
our often sadly troubled lives? Those who have trusted 
themselves to this aspect of God have found their faith con- 
firmed at every step. But it is like any other friendship ; 
it is our own loss if we do not make the first advance. The 
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potential relation is already there, and it is for us to acknow- 
ledge and embrace it. 

All this is very pleasant, someone will say ; but what of the 
evil, cruelty, and disaster in the world? Are they a part of 
God? In answer, one can only assert that it seems as if that 
inconceivably vast Existence, the Whole, was slowly through 
us (and often in spite of us) labouring towards perfection, 
its inevitable goal; but, as that perfection must be wrought 
out through the goodwill of ail its component parts, man is 
allowed freedom and endless chance to experiment until 
he is finally driven to make this goodwill his controlling 
motive. The troubles of this world, its pain, confusion, 
disease, and disaster, can be traced to ignorance and selfish- 
ness ; ignorance of that side of the whole which is truth, and 
contempt for that other side which demands that every 
individual shall acknowledge and enter into right relations 
to all the rest. Science is slowly driving ignorance into the 
shadow, but selfishness is a harder foe to conquer. One 
reason for this is that as every human being holds his “ glassy 
essence ”’ directly from God, he inarticulately feels traces of his 
high origin, his right to be ; and he assumes that this quality 
which he feels in himself gives him the right to do whatever 
he pleases. He gets a temporary success for his mean life 
from that very law of the whole which must finally destroy 
him unless he faces about. His personality has power 
because it is a whole (the divine law upholds him to that 
extent); but if, instead of living upward and outward like 
all healthy growths, he makes of himself a vortex which 
sucks inward and downward everything with which he comes 
in contact—wealth, chastity, and honour—then, though the 
man may apparently flourish for a time, his destruction is sure, 
because he is getting himself and all that are under his sway 
wholly out of relation to the life-giving wholeness of God. 

Now, if this can be established scientifically—not by 
sermon or dogma, but if it can be put on as firm, universal, 
and unescapable a basis as the law of gravitation ; if unselfish 
living can be shown to be the only way in which the world 
or any of its inhabitants can prosper—then we ought to see 
a more fundamental teaching in our schools and universities ; 
a quicker realisation of our duty as a nation to share 
the burdens of our neighbours; a sharper ostracism of all 
who through selfishness corrupt and ensnare the weak and 
ignorant; and a progressive enlightenment of the many 
whose will is towards the best, but who intellectually conceive 
that best in a very small way, and thereby would limit the 
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action of the stupendous law of the whole to their personal 
conception of some whole to be attained. 

A robust faith in the law of the whole as scientifically and 
inevitably true may give us much comfort in these troublous 
times. It may give us patience with the struggles of small 
nations for self-realisation, because we can see that not until 
every nation becomes a self-conscious whole can it find its 
rightful place among other nations in the harmonious life 
of the world. If, in the process of self-realisation, some 
nations make very ungainly gestures and ¢corn all idea of 
internationalism, we can remember that that largest and 
most beautiful ideal for mankind is of recent birth. Fifty 
years ago no one spoke of internationalism ; now it is common 
talk. Then, if the newspapers bring the dissensions and 
catastrophes of all the world to our breakfast-tables as 
never before, instead of being oppressed by it, we may be 
thankful for such extension of knowledge as may enable us 
to send tides of life-giving “sympathy and help pulsing 
through spots of dead tissue in the world’s being. Then, last 
but not least, the law of the whole assures us that, however 
discouraging present conditions may be, they must in- 
evitably work out to a final wholeness of all mankind (man’s 
“* general infancy,” as Browning’s Paracelsus puts it)—man’s 
birth into a higher phase of being. 

I said, in speaking of our personal relation to God, that it 
was for us to make the first move, the great step of faith. It 
is true that we must do this, because until we do it we cannot 
realise that other side of relation which comes down from 
above, and is always waiting to meet us. God has made 
the greatest conceivable advance towards a personal relation 
with His creatures by bringing forth among the children of 
men such an incarnation of self-sacrificing love as Jesus 
Christ. Just as in a human life there comes a time when 
wider relations begin to dawn on the consciousness and the 
youth dedicates himself to higher uses (is converted, to use 
the old-fashioned phrase), so we may believe that in the 
adolescence of this world of ours there came, after many 
foreshadowings, a life that established the law of unselfish 
living—of right relation—as the very life of God in the 
world. In Christ the law of relation, for the first time fully 
married to (human) existence, its other half, produced a 
being whose life was a sketch of the perfected life of this 
planet, and we may believe that all human history is but 
the slow actualisation of the pattern set forth in Christ. 
His life is a perfect illustration of the law of the whole. 
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Before His coming, God had seemed so remote from the 
children of men that, to keep the Jewish nation at least in 
order, the vast system of ordinances handed down to us in 
Leviticus was established. Christ, with His spiritual daring, 
went to the very heart of life and, through His perfect relation 
to the Father, established a proximate spiritual wholeness 
for this special planet ; and, because a whole regulates its 
parts, He stands waiting through the ages, always ready 
to give recognition and personal guidance to those who 
acknowledge His rule. Christendom has long laboured to 
make this rule prevail, and has lit many an isolated torch 
that has burned with the purest of flames; but when 
believers made themselves into churches, and subdivided the 
churches into sects, the wholes so constituted quickly 
developed an outer crust, each imagining that it, and none 
other, held the secret of divine truth, with the consequence 
that persecutions and fiendish cruelties have shamed the 
history of so-called religion. Had they but realised that the 
very law that made them wholes demanded of them recogni- 
tion of, and brotherly relation to, all other wholes, the world 
would have grown happy much faster than it has done. Even 
now we have not advanced beyond this danger in religion, 
as well as in politics and social life. 

The cross of Christ has stood in most minds for pain. We 
have been prone to dwell on the sufferings and death of 
Christ when, in truth, His life is our gospel, and His death 
only the inevitable outcome of a life so heroically lived to 
the upsetting of time-worn formulas and conventions. The 
cross is first and foremost the symbol of constructive living, 
and of pain only as such living must often involve wreckage 
and sacrifice. ) 

We do not realise how two elements are always present 
with us, and how, in spite of their clashing, they furnish 
the indispensable material of which life must be wrought. 
Through their interweaving in all the texture of the universe 
the two original elements take on endless forms and modifica- 
tions, but if we look carefully we can always simplify any 
problem into its major contrast and find great help by so 
doing. Here again the artist’s experience is to the point. 
As I have already indicated, he works altogether with 
opposing pairs. He sees in perpendicular and _ horizontal 
lines (the cross) his simplest means of expression in mere 
outline, and he reconciles their opposition”-by slants and 
graceful curves. Black and white furnish a pair by which 
he can express light and shade. Colour comes next, and 
Vor. XXII.—No. 4. 25* 
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here again the rainbow has two modes, like major and minor 
keys in music. The artist seizes on all the possibilities 
offered by these pairs, knowing instinctively that their 
opposition is an essential of his picture, a vital contrast 
ready to his hand, and that it is for him to combine and 
adjust the two elements according to his own taste in the 
setting forth of any subject he wishes to paint. The opposi- 
tion does not trouble him because he is so full of what he 
wants to make with it. 

When mankind forms a clearer idea of the whole it wishes 
to bring forth, all the terrible oppositions that distress us now 
will be recognised as solvable by mutual understanding and 
openness of mind to an opposite point of view. At present 
we are in a trying state. The higher vision has not been 
caught except by a few, and even these have their faith 
sorely tried when they come into close contact with the 
very discouraging present facts of life. Meanwhile both sides, 
labour and capital, nationalism and internationalism, etc. 
etc., try to exterminate each other instead of realising that 
both points of view are right, both God-given ; that neither 
can be suppressed without loss to the other, and that the 
final right must come through an adjustment of the two 
into something higher than either. 

It is very hard to hold two opposite points of view at the 
same time. Our difficulty in so doing reminds one of the 
Irishman’s teapot with spouts on opposite sides to pour out two 
cups of tea simultaneously. Itsimply cannot be done. Our 
human limitations oblige us to turn from one point of view 
to its opposite if we would grasp them both. Only God can 
hold them simultaneously, and our incapacity to do so 
constitutes our eternal need for faith. What the intellect 
cannot do, however, the heart can attempt. We can be 
willing to see the opposite side if we are convinced that in the 
right relation between us and our neighbour lies a higher 
truth than either of us can attain alone. We can so 
enlarge our sympathies, so accept the possible rightness of 
our opponent’s point of view, that by some discoverable 
relation between them our lives may be lifted out of the 
mere human and limited into the spiritual and immeasurable 
life of God. 

This, then, is my philosophy. I see that unimaginably 
vast Whole (that universe in which our earth is but as a 
speck of star-dust) which we must call God for want of any 
better name. He is, and that is all we know about it: we 
can imagine nothing beyond. He is Existence, the great 
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“Tam.” Then I think of Him as creating out of, and yet 
within, Himself! something else (the wing of a fly would 
be enough), and thereby establishing relation, a reciprocal 
possibility, the germ of the kingdom of love. Motion, time, 
and space follow automatically when the two points are 
established. Their separation implies space. The relation 
between them implies motion, and motion from point to 
point implies time. 

It seems to me that in human thinking not sufficient 
account has been made of relation as an actuality. If its 
claim can be established, it may furnish a solid foundation 
for scientific belief in that Love element so much needed to 
counterbalance the Truth element which science now so 
tirelessly pursues. The great Roman Church, feeling the 
need of this Love element, teaches the worship of Mary. 
Relation is so hard to define, and so impossible to examine 
with the microscope, that it has remained vague in the minds 
even of the greatest thinkers. Perhaps it is here that the 
artist can add an essential element to philosophic thought, 
because he knows that all beauty depends on relation ; that 
things are valueless from his point of view until they are set 
in a beautiful relation to one another, and also that any 
intrinsic beauty that a face or a body may possess is due to 
the harmonious relation of its parts. 

It seems fair to assume, then, that relation is the cor- 
relative of existence and that together they form, perhaps, 
the most fundamental of the great pairs that meet us in all 
our thinking from the top to the bottom of the scale. We 
may call them the Universal and the Individual, the Whole 
and the Parts, Unity and Diversity, Truth and Love, Man 
and Woman, Positive and Negative, etc. etc., but we cannot 
escape them and their inextricable relation to each other. 
Philosophers have identified themselves, according to their 
temperament, with one side of the problem or the other, as, 
for instance, the two great men of the brilliant department 
of Philosophy at Harvard thirty years ago. Professor Royce 
was a born monist and dwelt on the unity of creation, while 
Professor James, who was a born pluralist, was always 
concerned with the opposition, the conflict, the diversity 


1 I am aware that the phrase, “‘ out of and yet within,” is a barefaced 
contradiction in terms, yet it is precisely of the contradictory aspects of 
truth that I am trying to write, and to show that in them and in their 
essential oneness, as opposed to our partial apprehension of them, lies the 
ater gulf between the divine and the human which can only be bridged 

y faith. 
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that we see everywhere about us. Now, is it not possible 
for us to go one step further and see in the relation between 
these two right, but opposite, points of view the final 
solution of humanity’s problems? The relation between 
them must be life itself. 

I do not think that good and evil can be classed as one 
of the pairs we have spoken of, because they are mutually 
destructive instead of constructive. The primal pair, exist- 
ence and relation, are not really in opposition except in 
human thought. They are rather like a man’s right and left 
foot, which alternate and support each other and by means 
of which he advances. When these two primal elements 
of the whole enter into the innumerable combinations that 
make up human individuals, and when the human qualities 
thus produced in their turn combine in new and ever 
varying forms, we get so far from the simplicity of the 
primal pair that opposition becomes more prominent than 
interdependence, and so the outcome often takes on the 
character of evil. The real evil, however, the hopeless evil, 
is the separation of the two through selfishness, which would 
draw into its own net all the elements that should combine 
upward and outward for the good of the world, until they rot 
and fester in their prison and find no outlet except downward 
and away from the light. It is the direction of life that 
counts morally, and good and evil tend to move away from 
one another towards opposite poles. 

What, practically, might follow if we accepted relation 
as coequal with existence ; if we understood that existence 
is like a point, relation like a pulse, and that in relation is 
life ? It would, I think, light up for us points all along the 
line. We should see that even an existence as simple as a 
grain of sand must have a certain vitality through its relation 
to the whole ; and we should begin to understand the hidden 
strength that sustains the mystic and upholds the martyr 
in his scorn of pain and death. We should see how the 
marvellous network of complicated relations into which we 
each, as separate existences, are born opens to us a field of 
endless happiness and enlargement if we will but open our 
hearts to it in true friendliness and brotherhood. It makes 
all life very spacious when we do this. 

In speaking of relation it must be understood that I 
always mean right relation. There are plenty of wrong 
relations in the world brought about by selfishness, and 
imperfect ones resulting from ignorance, which have a 
delusive attraction for us just because they are relations, 
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but which have no permanent grounding in the highest. 
Right relation is the subtle tie that, through nature, upholds 
our physical life, and also the shining inner clue, called 
conscience, that leads all people of goodwill to their highest 
development, and gives them progressive reassurance as 
they come more and more into their rightful places in the 
divine Whole. 

Right relation is the life of the world. The darkest 
moment in human history was the moment in which Christ 
felt cut off from that relation to the Whole which had 
sustained Him through His lonely, tempted, and suffering 
life, and cried out, “‘ My God! My God! Why hast Thou 
forsaken me ? ” 

Nothing short of the highest idealism can save the 
world. People talk of ‘ realisable ideals,’’ and advise us to 
aim only at what we feel sure we can achieve. No doubt it 
befits us to feel deep humility about our own powers, but 
when we remember that by the great law of the whole we 
are linked with all the might of the universe, we realise that 
there is no limit to our possibilities. The condition of this 
is a constant realisation that the power does not inhere in us. 
If we assume it to be our own, we risk, like Moses, a failure 
to see the promised land. We should rather conceive of 
ourselves as tubes through which the power will pass if we 
keep the channel open. Science has for her programme the 
slow building up of human knowledge by means of proven 
facts. That is magnificent, that is justified by one side of the 
law of the whole; but the compensating side, the side that 
the experience of the artist can supply, is the side of relation, 
of vision, of ideals for ever escaping us, but which we ought 
by no means to part with lest life should become a dull level of 
commonplace, of counting-house materialism. The artist well 
knows that no vital picture can be built up out of accumulated 
details. It must start from the other end, from a vision 
which marshals all details into place and gives them value. 
So science and art are the real correlative pair, and not 
science and religion; for when the equal truths of fact and 
of relation shall both be apprehended and acted on, all life 
will automatically become religious, and we shall be, as the 
word religion implies, bound back to our Source. 


HELEN B. MERRIMAN, 
Boston, U.S.A. 










DOGMA AS METAPHOR. 


GUY KENDALL, 
Headmaster of University College School, Hampstead. 


‘“‘ THE strongest part of our religion to-day is its unconscious 
poetry.” So Matthew Arnold wrote in the exordium to his 
famous essay on The Study of Poetry; and, no doubt, by 
many who quote these words, without connecting them with 
the passage which follows, the tacit inference is made, “‘ and 
if that is the strongest part of our religion, its whole structure 
is unconscionably weak.” Yet such an inference is not 
justified by the writer’s own argument. ‘‘ We have to turn 
to poetry,” he says, ‘‘ to interpret life for us. . . . Without 
poetry our science will appear incomplete.’ He holds, 
indeed, that “for poetry the idea is everything.” But he 
goes on to explain, most significantly, that for poetry the 
idea is the fact. 

Matthew Arnold was not a philosopher. Indeed, in the 
very passage from which the above extracts are taken, he 
speaks disparagingly of philosophy along with popular 
religion as being “* but the shadows, dreams, and false shows 
of knowledge.” But he believed in criticism, and philosophy 
is largely criticism. He cannot, therefore, have any just 
quarrel with those who venture to criticise his own state- 
ments analytically and ask what exactly is meant by the 
assertion that, for poetry, ‘‘ the idea is the fact ? ” 

It is plain that he does not merely mean that every idea, 
externally regarded, is a fact of history or of psychology—in 
the sense, for example, in which a biographer might state 
that Matthew Arnold in his later years developed such and 
such ideas about the value of poetry or the style of Words- 
worth. He can mean nothing less, if he means anything 
definite at- all, than that the ideas which are expressed in 
poetry have objective validity. They tell us something 
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DOGMA AS METAPHOR 735 
about the actual nature of reality, the warp and woof of 
things. In short, the idea is everything because it is a true 
idea, though not literally true. 

The real difficulty in establishing the truth of poetry, 
especially in connection with religion, is that the poetry is, 
as Arnold says, often unconscious poetry. That is to say, 
its very authors may have been unconscious that they were 
writing the truth of poetry, but not of history. St Luke, or 
some Aramaic author whose narrative he may have embodied, 
probably thought that his statement about the angelic choir 
on the first Christmas was literal truth of history. The 
author of the ‘‘ prophetic source” of the Eden narrative in 
Genesis may have thought that the voice of the Lord God 
was literally heard in a real garden by a historical Adam 
and Eve, though in their case there is more ground for think- 
ing that it was intended as parable from the first. But, in 
both cases, the touch of poetry is none the less clear and valid 
because the authors thought that they were conveying 
literal matter of fact as well as poetry. The Gloria in 
Excelsis is not ‘‘ mere illusion” for us to-day. Though 
probably only a small minority of educated people now hold 
that an actual song was heard by actual shepherds, it can 
still convey to us a sense of profound truth about the redemp- 
tion of the world and the reconciliation of men to God. It 
‘interprets life’ for us. And that is to say that it conveys 
truth, truth of objective fact—no less objective than the 
truth about electrons or bacteria, and possibly in the last 
resort more objective, if it be true, as many philosophers are 
beginning to suspect, that ultimately ‘‘ Value is Substance.” 

I have used the expression “ mere illusion”; and that 
leads me to note that a fallacy which has before now been 
marked down in philosophy, is latent only too frequently in 
theology, under the use of the word “mere.” How often 
do we read in “orthodox” criticism of ‘ modernist ” 
theology the objection that such and such a statement 
implies that Jesus was ‘‘ a mere man,” or that “ the writer’s 
view of the institution of the Eucharist reduces the words 
of our Lord to a mere metaphor” ?—Metaphor indeed ; but 
why mere? Have not the profoundest truths been expressed 
in metaphor ? 

“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


Does that convey less truth—less objective truth—than 
might be embodied in a bulletin published in a Court Circular 
to the effect that ‘‘ His Majesty’s temperature is now normal, 
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and he passed a restful night, with six hours’ continuous 
sleep ?”” Duncan had had no fever, and he was not asleep. 
It was ‘mere metaphor!” Yet there are those who 
apparently think that the words of Jesus at the Last Supper 
were more significant and valuable and true, if he was making 
a statement about the properties of the food before him, 
than if they bore some purely spiritual meaning metaphori- 
cally expressed. But to that we shall return in due time. 
My main theme is that Christian dogma commonly, if not 
universally, expresses truths in a metaphorical, that is to say 
poetical form, because in no other form can the profoundest 
truths about reality and the relation of God to the world 
and to man be adequately expressed. And first it may be 
well to point out that the theologian is not the only kind 
of speculative theorist who indulges in metaphor. Some of 
the greatest of metaphysicians have been particularly lavish 
of this form of expression. ‘‘ The World-Spirit had the 
patience to traverse these forms [of the Idea of Freedom] in 
the long extent of time, and to undertake the tremendous 
labour of world-history, in the course of which he infused 
into each form all of his own content which it was capable 
of holding ; and he did so because by no less a labour could 
he attain to a consciousness of his own nature.” In this 
remarkable passage of Hegel’s Phenomenology! it almost 
seems as though we were reading a fusion of A%schylus’ 
Prometheus, with a description of the operations of the 
Divine Logos by some Christian Platonist. In our own day 
the wealth of poetical imagery employed by M. Bergson has 
often been remarked. And it is especially significant that he 
in particular should employ it. For in view of the limita- 
tions which he sets to the legitimate operation of the intel- 
lect, it is natural that he should fall back on the resources 
of the imagination to set forth his conceptions of movement, 
duration, and life. These, in his view, are such that we 
cannot describe them without arresting them and bringing 
them under the mathematical moulds of the understanding. 
Yet a more poetical mode of expression can suggest them if 
not describe them. In this way he presents an analogy to 
the method of Plato, who obviously has recourse to myth— 
that is to pure art—when he has to express a conviction of 
the sort that reason cannot verify, although it may provide 
the foundation. This is true, especially of the myths of 
Judgment in the Phedo and the Gorgias, but scarcely less 


1 Werke, ii. 24, as translated by Professor Pringle - Pattison in 
Hegelianism and Personality, p. 177. 
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DOGMA AS METAPHOR 737 
true of the myth of the descent of the soul in the Phedrus. 
How, he asks himself, have the Eternal Ideas, the objects of 
pure intelligence, come to be contaminated by the illusions 
of sense? The escape from sense can be conceived as 
wrought by the intelligence itself. But the original fall 
must be due to some pre-terrestrial failure of the soul; and 
this can only be suggested in a parable. It may, indeed, 
be objected that the very fact that the more “ transcen- 
dental ” philosophers are driven to use metaphor shows that 
they are attempting the impossible. On this the world 
must judge at leisure. Which have been the more suc- 
cessful interpreters of Reality—Plato, Hegel, and Bergson, 
or Bacon, Spencer, and Mill? We may be reasonably sure 
that the scales will not incline towards the side of the 
latter trio. 

Of Christian dogmas, the first with which it is natural 
to deal is that of the Divine Sonship, and the generation of 
the Son by the Father. The idea of the Divine Sonship has 
a somewhat strange history in theology. Originating in the 
simplicity of Jesus’ teaching on the Fatherhood of God and 
in his confident assertion of unbroken intercourse with and 
knowledge of that Father, it became associated on the one 
hand with the material idea that God was to him in place 
of an earthly Father,! and, on the other hand, with the most 
daring speculations as to the nature of the Godhead. Jesus 
was not only the wnicus filius while on earth: he was the 
Eternal Son of the Father “‘ begotten before all worlds.” 
But the fact of the begetting seemed to imply that there 
must have been a date of this transcendental birth, as of 
his earthly birth. How then is he the Eternal Son? And 
is his subordination to the Father a consequence of the 
Incarnation, or was he eternally subordinate ? To the solu- 
tion of these tangled riddles the acute intellect of Origen 
applied itself—Origen who was in a sense the father of the 
Nicene orthodoxy and of the Arian heresy alike. His 
brilliant§ conception of the “ Eternal Generation” of the 
Son is illustrated by a wealth of imagery—the sun and its 
rays, light and its splendour, the thing and its reflection. 
Never, perhaps, has imagination been so vividly exercised 
on any theme so abstract. And through this idea he not 
only gave the clue to a theological puzzle, but incidentally 
asserted certain important principles of logic. The cause is 
not necessarily antecedent to the effect in time. And the 


1 Indeed, in the view of some, this idea was actually responsible for 
the tradition that no human paternity had part in his birth. 
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effect, though, in a sense, subordinate to the cause, is not 
necessarily inferior to it. 

Such was the development of this most central conception 
of Christian theology. It was rooted in metaphor: “ In the 
beginning was the Word.” And it blossomed into the most 
paradoxical of metaphors—Eternal Generation. But because 
it was metaphor, and because metaphor uses the imagery 
of ordinary life, the literal-minded multitude preferred the 
Arian myth of a created Divine Person, a God (for such 
Christ really was for Arianism!) who came into being far 
back in the ages, but still on some definite point of time. 
The intellect of Christianity was indeed strong enough to 
overcome the Arian heresy in course of time; but while 
using the language of orthodoxy, the modern pulpit too often 
has a savour of Arius. Christ, it seems to say, was an indi- 
vidual, with a pre-history as an individual ; only his history 
had no beginning. 

The philosophical foundation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is that God is eternally and essentially self-revealing. 
In the man Jesus the expression or meaning of God in man 
was completely embodied. The pre-existence of Christ is 
the pre-existence of the Word, and the Word is the “ express 
image of God’s substance”’ imprinted upon that world of 
Spirit which is eternally generated from God. This view, 
though perfectly orthodox, can hardly hope to win general 
acceptance as orthodoxy. Therefore, the poetical statement 
of the Nicene creed that Jesus of Nazareth “ for our salvation 
came down from heaven ’’—a statement profoundly true as 
poetry—is literally interpreted as though it were an episode 
in the history of an individual, and, as such, remembered 
by him. But is this really orthodoxy, or does it not implicitly 
contain the idea of the pre-existence of Christ’s human nature? 
And that is heresy. 

But if the metaphor of Eternal Sonship was successfully 
embodied in Christian dogma, the corollary derived from it, 
of the two natures and wills in Christ, can hardly be said to 
have been equally successful in its expression. The Chalce- 
donian formula has been said of late to represent the bank- 
ruptcy of theology. And why was theology thus forced into 
bankruptcy ? Surely because its principal source of wealth 
—its power of imaginative and poetical expression—had dried 
up. The attempt was made to define the union of the two 
natures in a way which suggests the operations of the scientist 


1 The first Arian was Justin Martyr, when he used the expression, “A 
second God ”’ of Christ. 
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DOGMA AS METAPHOR 739 
rather than of the artist. The two natures were spoken of 
as a physicist might speak of a solid that is held in solution 
or suspension by a liquid. The only striking image which 
emerged was on the wrong side, in the statement attributed 
to Eutyches that the Divine nature absorbed the human as 
a drop of rain is absorbed in the sea. The possibility of the 
interpenetration of two natures, in such a way as to become 
indistinguishable, seems never to have occurred to the theo- 
logians of Chalcedon. As Principal John Caird has put it,} 
they attempted to fit the Divine nature on to the human by 
the mutilation of the one nature or the other—by amputating 
those features which seem incompatible with the union of the 
two. The result was a figure which was neither truly human 
nor truly divine. 

But it is in the case of two other cardinal doctrines, those 
of the Atonement and the Eucharist, that the misunder- 
standing of a metaphor—a metaphor in each case originally 
employed, it would seem, by Jesus himself, has led to the 
most prosaic and, at the worst, ludicrous—I will even go so 
far as to say blasphemous—results. 

In St Mark’s Gospel Jesus is recorded to have said, when 
impressing upon the Twelve that they, like himself, must be 
prepared to pass through suffering to death: ‘ The Son of 
man came not to be served, but to serve, and to give his life 
as a ransom in place of many.” That is to say, he must 
give his own life as the price of release (Avrpov), and in order 
that many might be saved from destruction. A ransom, of 
course, is in ordinary life paid to someone, and it is not 
unnatural that people have asked since, to whom had the 
ransom to be paid? But it does not follow that Jesus had 
such a thought in his mind. Fatal mistakes can be made by 
trying to press the application of a figurative expression in 
every detail, just as a similar method can utterly distort 
the meaning of a parable, which is only an extended metaphor 
or simile. This must happen, for example, if we try to apply 
the parable of the Unjust Steward in every detail. If we 
think of the Steward’s master as God, we make nonsense of 
the parable, and accuse God of approving of peculation. 
Now, it may be that Jesus thought of mankind as bound by 
the Ruler of darkness. ‘This man whom Satan had 
bound ” was the description he gave of a man whom he 
cured on the Sabbath Day. Yet to infer that he thought 
a ransom due to Satan is blasphemous. Scarcely less insult- 
ing to the character of God is it to say that Jesus had to 
1 See The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, passim. 
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pay the ransom to propitiate his heavenly Father. He did 
not say so. He only said in a figure of speech that his death 
was required as the means by which the many must be 
released. It was a work which could only be accomplished 
at the cost to himself of all that he could give: and he was 
prepared to give it. 

But the minds of the earliest Christians, who were Jews, 
were full of ideas associated with the sacrifices required by 
the Law. And their ritual implied that these sacrifices were 
offered in order to propitiate the wrath of God against sin. 
They looked upon the self-offering of Jesus as a sufficient 
substitute, so that these sacrifices might no longer be neces- 
sary. God had been propitiated once and for all, as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews explains so elaborately. They did 
not observe that the prophets and psalmists had said that 
the propitiatory sacrifices of the Temple were all along 
unnecessary, and that the only true sacrifice was a broken 
spirit, the offering of oneself. Yet Jesus knew it. Mercy, 
and not sacrifice, he pointed out, was what the prophet had 
declared to be acceptable to God. Love holding out its 
hands towards love was the means of reconciliation. But 
even John, the mystic, speaks of Jesus as a propitiation for 
our sins. This is a dangerous metaphor, implying something 
which is not necessarily implied by the “ price of release ”’ ; 
and its employment has had disastrous results. Was the 
atoning sacrifice made to God or the devil? The Fathers 
of the Church have tumbled over one another in the jumble 
of hideous explanations which they have offered. Only a 
few, with clearer insight, such as Abelard, have seen the true 
solution, that the one atoning agency is self-sacrificing love. 
The truth is not that God needs to be propitiated, but that 
man needs to be reconciled to God. For man keeps his face 
averted from the Face always turned towards him, till a 
voice says: ‘‘ Behold the Man,” and, looking up to the 
Cross, he meets the face of love, and in utter humiliation 
and penitence is reconciled; to God. The price has been 
paid, and he is released. So the metaphor is fully justi- 
fied, though the theology of a propitiatory ransom is false 
and misleading. 

We shall probably never know for certain what Jesus said 
on the occasion of the Last Supper. The four versions of 
that utterance, which has now become the formula of con- 
secration, differ from one another at several points. If we 
reject that = of the Lucan version which is insufficiently 
supported by the manuscripts, then the only words which 
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the Synoptists and St Paul unanimously agree to have been 
used are: ‘‘ This [the broken bread] is my body.” We do 
not, therefore, certainly know whether the figure of “‘ the 
blood of the covenant ’”’ was present to the mind of the 
Master, nor whether he alluded to it at all. But, assuming 
that he did at least speak of the bread which he broke as 
““my body,” was he using a dramatic metaphor, or making a 
statement of literal application ? Let us assume that he 
was using a metaphor, and see if anything of value is lost 
by so doing. 

There is a remarkable passage in Miss Voynich’s novel, 
The Gad-fly, in which the hero, an ardent patriot and 
revolutionary enthusiast, bearing upon himself the marks of 
torture and knowing that he goes to further torture and 
death, is sharing a last secret meal with his friends. He 
breaks a biscuit and repeats the familiar words, applying 
them to himself. The authoress herein represents her hero as 
defiantly blasphemous, but at the same time she has invested 
the scene with a genuine pathos. The very fact that the 
man’s persecutors and tormentors are Churchmen, and their 
leader a cardinal, who is also his victim’s kinsman, inevitably 
gives him a touch of likeness to one who was betrayed by his 
own familiar friend in whom he trusted. The words seem 
to come back, despite their intended cynicism, with some- 
thing of the dramatic force of the original utterance. Now, 
if the broken bread suggested to Jesus the image of his broken 
and tormented body, as it was shortly to be, does not that, 
when regarded, not as a mere metaphor but as the most 
profound and significant suggestion that was ever expressed 
in metaphorical language, carry with it everything of value 
(if not more than everything) that has ever been conveyed 
by it when repeated in ecclesiastical rite? And is not that 
value at once destroyed if we suppose Jesus to be literally 
and prosaically making a statement about some quasi- 
material change in the substance or composition of the food 
before him? ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered together 
in my Name, there am [ in the midst of them.” “ Ye do 
show forth the Lord’s death until his coming again.” “I 
am the Bread of Life.” ‘Is it not the communion [or 
sharing, or fellowship] of the body of Christ?” Or, again, to 
pass from Biblical sayings, here is one which embodies the 
thought of an ancient liturgy in modern form: “ As Bread, 
which is consecrated to be the Body of Christ, is made one 
bread out of many grains . . . so all those who receive the 
Sacrament worthily are made one body in Christ out of many 
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people.” Or, finally, a wholly modern extract: ‘‘ Everyone 
who kneels at the altar of God to receive the blessed Food 
is brought inside a life of passion and enthusiasm and suffering 
and glory, of which the expression can only be found in a 
Body broken, in a Blood poured out.” 2 Now, it is plain 
that all these are enrichments, in the light of Christian 
experience, of the original metaphor from which they spring ; 
or, rather, they give explicitly what is implicit in their original. 
They are branch-metaphors all springing from their great and 
deep-rooted parent vine. The doctrine of Transubstantiation 
would seem to be the reduction to mere prose (which is a 
reductio ad absurdum) of the poetry of the Eucharist; but 
even Transubstantiation is capable of a semi-metaphorical 
treatment, such as to give life to an idea which, if treated 
as a sort of semi-physical statement, is dead. The true 
substance of a thing is its meaning and relevance; and the 
spiritual function served by a material thing is really part 
of its being. The truer description of a Gothic cathedral is 
not “a building of stone with pointed arches,” but “a 
house of God and a gate of heaven.” The real thing is the 
whole thing with all its attributes, not only its material 
properties. And if the relevance of bread and wine, regarded 
literally as means of bodily sustenance, passes into irrelevance, 
and their true significance is as a means of access to the 
present Christ and union with him in his self-offering, then 
we can truly say that the substance is changed without doing 
violence to the meaning of the great metaphor. In fact, we 
are then exactly realising the import of its poetry. 

I have laboured, perhaps vainly, to show that a statement 
which is poetical and metaphorical is not usually weaker than 
one of literal matter-of-fact, but, on the contrary, far more 
potent and profound in its meaning, and that it can convey 
a truth no less objective in its validity—possibly more so. I 
have sought to show the truth of this contention as applied 
to Christian dogma, and to some of the sayings of Christ on 
which dogma has been built. If I have failed, it is partly 
because the task is well-nigh impossible. Just as the vivi- 
sector must destroy life before he can demonstrate its fullest 
operation, so the attempt to explain a poetical statement 
analytically can only result in destroying the poetry which 
is its breath of life. By analysing it we run the risk of 
committing that one fatal error which we are deprecating 
all along, of reducing it to prose. Nevertheless, the truth of 
religious poetry is a thesis which everyone can verify for 
1 Bishop Haymo. 2 H. Scott Holland. 
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himself. Let him not seek to analyse too far, but rather 
treat a theological statement as he would treat poetry—as 
being something with an infinite power of suggestion—and 
he cannot fail to penetrate far deeper by that way into the 
Divine treasure-house. The things which eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard can never be adequately expressed. They 
are things which no man can utter. They may be suggested 
by poetry, whose utterance is naturally of the mystical order ; 
but if ever the attempt is made to reduce religious poetry 
to bare matter-of-fact, by pressing it into a literal and prosaic 
application, how great is that darkness ! 


GUY KENDALL. 


LONDON. 





CREATIVENESS IN CONDUCT AND 
RELIGION. 


LOUIS ARNAUD REID, M.A., Pu.D., 
Lecturer on Philosophy in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


I DESIRE in this article to examine the theory of a practical 

problem which is of some importance both for Christian 
preachers and teachers, and for those whose interest lies in 
the more general field of the philosophy of morals. It is a 
very common saying in pulpits that ethical teaching without 
the presence of personal Christianity in both teacher and 
taught is a failure because it lacks an essential dynamic. On 
the other hand, the philosophers are apt to assert that their 
task is completed when they have laid down with systematic 
clearness the principles of the moral Ideal or What Ought to 
Be. The job of the moral philosopher, they contend, is 
not to improve his fellows, but to describe the End of life 
and to justify his views of it by reasoning. And so the 
opinion arises, from two very important sources, that there 
is very little help to be found for the plain man in books of 
ethics. 

Now, the philosophers are of course right in saying that 
the first purpose of ethical theory is not (if we disregard 
Aristotle) moral improvement, but knowledge. The preacher 
again is right in supposing that the mere knowledge which 
ethics affords is insufficient in itself to make men good. But 
beyond all this, there seems to be a frequent confusion 
in the use of the term “ ethics”? from the pulpit, which is 
partly due to ignorance of what ethics means, and partly 
due also to a flaw in ethical systems themselves. What the 
preacher (who extols personal Christian religion to the 
disadvantage of ‘‘ mere ethics ”?) seems to mean by ethics is a 
system of precepts. Whilst this, of course, implies a mistaken 
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conception of the primary function of ethics, it is yet true 
that if an ethical theory is sound it ought to be able, on the 
one hand, to give a satisfactory account of why the good is 
supremely desirable for man; and it ought, on the other hand, 
to be really applicable to practice. That is, its theory ought 
so to convince the moral man of its adequacy to explain all 
that is best and richest and fullest and most attractive in 
life, that he will not only assent intellectually, but will 
straightway desire to put into operation its principles, though 
the doing may be hard. 

I do not say that this aim has been entirely lacking in 
historical ethical systems, but I do say that it has been but 
poorly realised, and that that is one reason at least why ethical 
writings have often been felt to be lacking in the something 
essential which is present in Christianity. The cause of this 
has been, very largely, the want of an adequate psychology 
of motive, for it is only with the study of instincts and 
emotions that the full importance of dynamic psychology 
has really been revealed. The touching faith in ‘ Reason ” 
has anyhow been awakened to self-examination. I shall not 
in this paper be concerned to defend the instinct theory in 
any of its forms, nor shall I attempt to put forward with any 
degree of elaboration a rival theory which might account for 
moral conduct. I shall content myself with making a short 
examination of the exclusive claim, made by Christian 
preachers everywhere, that personal Christianity is the single 
and only means by which a full and ripe moral maturity may 
be attained. It seems to me that, incalculable as has been, 
and will be, the influence and benefit of Christianity, it may 
yet claim too much for itself. Morality may have to be set 
upon a base wider than, though including, Christianity. It 
seems to me that the trend of the true principles of Christianity 
is away from, and not towards, exclusiveness. 

The term “ Christianity ” may be taken to mean either 
of two things, which ought to, but which do not as a matter 
of fact, mean the same thing. One way is to take Christianity 
as represented in the organisation and doctrines of the Church 
to-day. The other way is to go back to the original teaching 
of Jesus himself and to try to understand him freshly, and, 
as far as possible, independently of preconceived ideas. 
These two ways of approaching Christianity are not, of 
course, theoretically speaking, different, and it is trite to say 
that the true Christian Churchman ought to attempt to 
understand the source of his religion as objectively as he can. 
It would certainly be contended that the preaching of the 
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gospel of Jesus is an expression of this attempt. Neverthe- 
less, the two methods of approach lead to very different 
results, a difference which may be broadly expressed by 
saying that in the one case we find an imitative morality 
linked to a religion whose inspiration is drawn from the person 
and life of Jesus himself, regarded as the supreme and only 
final authority on religious questions. The other attitude, 
which is more philosophic and critical, is one which tries 
to understand him in relation to a Power called by Jesus 
himself ‘‘ the Father.” This second attitude not only tries to 
understand as practical maxims the principles expressed by 
Jesus in word or deed. It goes further, and attempts to 
understand the source and dynamic of these principles. 
Now, both attitudes can produce and have produced the best 
lives. A Christlike life, on the one hand, by which I mean 
a life based on the worship of Christ and the imitation of his 
conduct, and, on the other hand, a life which tries to under- 
stand Christ’s principles and to re-express them for each new 
situation, may have, each of them, the very highest moral 
value. But we have to ask whether, in the first place, the 
imitation of Christ, and the tendency to emphasise exclusively 
his person, is even a true interpretation of Jesus’ idea of his 
own mission. We have to ask further whether a true 
understanding of the principles of Jesus does not lead us to 
focus our attention upon the most fundamental of all aspects 
of his life, namely, the relation of Jesus to his Father, and so 
illumine the wider and more general problem of the relation 
of man to God. One of the above-mentioned attitudes is 
content in the main to accept Jesus as divine (if pressed, as 
God on earth) and to worship and follow him. The other 
attitude tends more and more to value the life of Jesus for 
what it revealed of his intimate relation to God, and so, 
finally, for what it reveals of our relation to God. To live 
in Christ is the general aim of the one attitude: to live in 
God, helped by the revelation of Jesus, is the general aim of 
the other. There are many other attitudes possible, some 
more extreme, some lying between, but the two mentioned 
may serve to indicate a general and real opposition of 
attitude. 

The antithesis is sometimes put, “Christ or God?” 
But this is too superficial to represent the real situation. 
The two are not exclusive. The problem is not ‘‘ was Christ 
human or divine?” It can never be too much emphasised 
that in reality and in truth the attempt to separate Christ 
from God is a sure way to disaster. I only mention it 
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because it is an extreme and exaggerated way of formulating 
what ought to be really a difference of emphasis. The 
tendency does seem to have been to concentrate too ex- 
clusively (as if it were the whole of religion) upon the historical 
person of Christ as himself a divine Saviour, a concentration, 
of course, helped out by special doctrines of miraculous 
birth, atonement, and resurrection. I do not say that this 
concentration upon the incarnate person of Christ can be 
theoretically justified without reference to a divine Father. 
Yet the practical attitude of regarding the Christ who was 
born in Bethlehem as in himself a divine Saviour remains a 
real fact. 

As to which of the two standpoints is right is impossible 
to argue here at length without traversing the whole field of 
Christian theology. Nowhere are there more important or 
more difficult problems, and nowhere is there greater need 
for purity of mind and a clean heart freed from the dark 
evils of prejudice and dogma. I cannot, as I say, argue my 
way here through the whole field, even were I in the least 
competent to do so. I can only record what seems to me to 
be true, and what seems to me an opinion which will be more 
and more held by enlightened men and women as time 
progresses. 

The drift of my view will have become apparent by what 
has gone before. Without entering into the difficult question 
of Jesus’ interpretation of his own vocation, we may say, 
borrowing a word of his own, that he has too little been 
regarded in actual Christian practice as a Way to the Father, 
and too much as the End or Goal. Jesus, who drew his whole 
inspiration from the Father, is not loved and followed on 
account of his revelation of the Father as Love—he is wor- 
shipped as the Father himself is worshipped, he has become 
in actual practice for many Christians a substitute for the 
Father. I am not arguing that theological theory has not 
its answer on the other side. Above all things, I am not 
arguing that such an attitude as I have described has not in 
the past been fruitful of the most saintly lives; I am only 
at present pointing out that as a matter of practical fact, we 
do teach our children not only to love and to follow Jesus as 
revealing the Father who cares for little children, but also to 
worship and to pray to him as if he were that Father. Ata 
certain stage of religious development this may not only be 
permissible, but, pragmatically speaking, the best possible 
attitude. But it seems to me to be very highly doubtful 
whether, if Jesus were on earth to-day, he would not be the 
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first to repudiate this as the literal and final interpretation of 
his person and mission. ‘As the Father gave me command- 
ment, even so I do.” ‘‘ Why callest thou me good ? there 
is none good but one, that is, God.”’ 

Popular opinion has accentuated and translated into 
practice the confusion between an identity of two persons 
and a close association between them, crystallised in the 
ambiguous term “unity.” The phrase “I and my Father 
are one” may be interpreted as: (a) “I am my Father,” or 
(6) ‘““I am at one with my Father.” The older orthodox 
theological via media is achieved by postulating a substantial 
Godhead of Three Persons, and so we get (c), “‘ 1, a person, am 
of the same substance as my Father.” It depends of course 
upon the interpretation, but there seems to be nothing 
inconsistent in holding along with this doctrine (c), that 
Christ’s chief, if not sole, purpose on earth was, not to insist 
upon himself, but to reveal the Father. If the revelation 
of God the Father be of supreme importance for the best 
form of religion we know, namely Christianity, there is no 
inconsistency with Christianity in holding that other forms 
of religion, if and in so far as they do reveal the true God, 
are rightly named true and genuine and fundamental. The 
essential doctrine of Christianity does not, I think, imply 
that the one and only way in which God ever revealed 
himself, or ever will reveal himself, was in the person of 
Christ. If we can discover God through his other works, 
these ways are important, just in proportion as they do reveal 
the true nature of God. 

Now, although this doctrine appears both essentially true 
and at the same time reconcilable with the spirit of the true 
interpretation of Christianity, it has in fact been denied 
both in word and in deed by the Christian Churches. As 
this denial, backed by certain more positive exclusive claims 
for Christianity, is extremely prevalent among certain sections 
of organised Christianity at the present time, it will be 
necessary for a few moments to examine the validity of the 
denial and of the positive claim. 

The assertion is that through Christ men can come to 
know God and be saved, and the denial, which, according to 
the views to which I am now referring, must be taken along 
with the assertion, is that there is no way of discovery of the 
true God or of salvation from sin but through Christ. As 
regards the assertion, no one with unbiassed judgment can 
gainsay that men do realise God through Christ and are 
saved from the less worthy parts of themselves thereby. 
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That is an everyday fact and needs no proof. The denial, 
or the exclusiveness of the assertion, is another matter. To 
say that there is but one single way to God, and that through 
Christ, to say that through no other way is salvation attained, 
is not only to fly in the face of facts, but to make most of our 
life superfluous, wasteful, meaningless. It is to deny value 
to many of the most intimate, sacred, and precious moments 
of human experience. 

Many ministers of religion and other Churchmen would 
not make a verbal statement that God is revealed in no other 
way than through Christ. But their practical attitude to 
those outside Christianity, or, what often seems identical 
to them, to those outside the Christian Churches, is a testi- 
mony of their belief in the exclusive privileges of Christians. 
To make Christ the centre of all true religion implies the 
same thing. 

I would not have it thought for a moment that I am 
denying that Christians may gain something infinitely 
precious for the lack of which the non-Christian is the poorer. 
And, applied to European and world-problems to-day, there 
is not the slightest doubt that if, by some almost incon- 
ceivable miracle, the nations could become truly Christian- 
ised, the menacing problems raised by lust and greed and 
aggressive self-interest would melt away like snow in the 
midday sun. So also with regard to the immediate social 
problems at our doors. If Christianity could realise its true 
ideals, if men could live together dominated by the principles 
of Love, there is no question but that the social reformer 
would, for the most part, have to seek for other tasks. 

But two questions arise when the exclusive prerogative 
for the salvation of the world is claimed for Christianity. 
The first question is a very practical one on which there must 
be great difference of opinion, and it may be stated in two 
forms which are, according to varying points of view, more or 
less different. The question may be put : (a) Are the Churches, 
regarded as organised Christianity, likely in the near or distant 
future to realise to any large extent their ideals as expressed 
through their leaders? A similar, but not, I think, identical 
question, (b) might be put: Is the world, sooner or later, and 
as a matter of fact, likely to be saved or to be immensely 
bettered through the direct application of the true principle 
of Christianity ? The second main question is: Supposing 
Christianity, or a realisation of the spirit which Jesus ex- 
pressed, to be completely attained, would it be an entirely 
adequate solution of the moral problem ? 
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The answers given to both forms of the first main question 
must of necessity be so uncertain and so much a matter of 
opinion that I shall not spend more than a moment in 
discussing them. I have no need to urge here that every 
earnest-minded person has an obligation to do all that he 
can to secure the realisation of what he believes to be the 
truth underlying Christianity. But as regards (a) the 
practical problem of the Church, I can only say that it 
seems that present indications show badly for the Church. It 
is no use refusing to face facts, and there is no doubt what- 
soever that the Church does not possess the confidence of the 
world to-day, that the religious ministry is not respected as 
it was, and that judgments of prominent divines do not carry 
the weight which one would expect from the leaders of an 
institution playing a really important part in the life of the 
world. We are sometimes told that the Christian Church is 
the sole hope of civilisation, and that ideals and social 
reforms without it are of little or no value. If the Church 
is the sole hope of civilisation, then, as present indications 
go, civilisation is in a very bad way indeed. I am not 
sneering at the Church, I am only recording an opinion 
which, I think, would be expressed and is expressed, not by 
scoffers, but by many of the most high-thinking and educated 
men and women of to-day, including many Churchmen 
themselves. It may be that the incubus of dead and mean- 
ingless dogmas and creeds is responsible for the lack of 
respect for the Church, particularly among the younger 
generation ; it may be that we dislike to-day to be commanded 
by tradition, and that the historical figure of Christ seems to 
some far off from present-day needs. Whatever the cause, 
the fact is scarcely deniable. 

It may be, however, that organised Christianity will have 
to rethink its principles from the very beginning, and it may 
be that a new life and a new birth will spring from the body 
of the parent. If this is so, the second alternative mode (b) 
of stating the question would be more appropriate, and it 
may be more possible to answer it in the affirmative, though 
prophecy is impossible, and only hope is left. No one knows 
whether the needed purification of the conception of Christian 
principles will take place, and no one knows how far those 
principles, if realised within the Churches, would affect the 
world at large. All one knows for certain is, that if the 
world at large were inspired with the true principles of 
Christianity it would make for a world inconceivably better 
and more desirable. 
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But when we have said this, the second, more theoretic, 
but not less important question remains: Do the principles 
of Christianity cover the whole of life, so that if they were 
completely realised they would be a total and perfect 
solution of the moral problem ? 

It seems to me that the answer to this question must be 
in the negative, and that it is at least partly because of the 
absolutely exclusive claims which the protagonists of Chris- 
tianity make, that, by a kind of reaction, Christianity and the 
Church alike tend to be rejected by so many educated men 
and women to-day. It is not merely that they dislike 
authoritarianism, but that they refuse to be pinned down 
to any one mode or method of approach to the Reality 
which to them reveals God. True education stimulates in 
the mind of the seeker after truth a constantly new sense 
of the wonder and magnificence and beauty and harmony 
of the world he lives in, and it seems to him that here, as 
much as through the revelation of Christ, may be the sources 
of religious feeling. There is a reaction against any tendency 
to pin the mind down to the Judaistic outlook of a particular 
period. In one sense Jesus Christ spoke for all time; in 
another sense he was necessarily limited by the period in 
which he lived. Further, he was a being of a special 
vocation ; neither could he express all truths, nor was it his 
mission to do so. Nothing seems to me to be more misleading 
than to try to read everything into Christianity. To say 
that Love is the solution of everything is not only to abuse a 
good term, but to instil a false view of life. To say Christi- 
anity as revealed by Christ is all-inclusive, is a parallel error. 

The view that all new knowledge and enlightenment 
can contribute directly to enrich religious experience is the 
corollary of a larger and less obvious thesis which I cannot 
here attempt to prove,! but can only state dogmatically. It 
is that the energy and inspiration for the truly vital moral 
life is generated through personal experience of the Value 
which reality everywhere reveals, and that goodness is the 
expression of universal Value in the finite stuff of conduct 
and social intercourse. This expression by an individual 
of a Value which he has personally experienced, in one way 
or another, is a true creation, a making of something new 
and personal, which, but for that individual, could not 
have been. The Value may be experienced in countless 
different ways, through the contact with beauty in nature or 


1 I hope shortly to make the attempt to do so elsewhere in a volume, 
Creative Morality. 
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art, through the workings of intellect, through the contact 
with fellow human beings, through adventure and endeavour, 
through pity and sorrow and joy and laughter and comrade- 
ship. Any experience which enables us to pronounce of life 
that it is worth while, is in some sort an experience of Value. 
I contend that this is the inspiration of all true morality, and 
that the supreme ethical problem is to discover how the 
expression of Value materialises in social conduct. 

As I say, I cannot here prove that this thesis is true. I 
am only concerned to make it clear that the revelation of 
Value may come from very many sources of human ex- 
perience, and not from one only, or even chiefly, namely, 
contact with the spirit of Jesus Christ. For the fullest kind 
of life, the revelation ought to come from a wide variety of 
sources, but the predominant source would of course depend 
upon temperament and circumstances. We may apply re- 
ligious terminology if we please, and say that the Universe 
which reveals Value is the creation and immanent expression 
of God’s Spirit, and that we come to understand that Spirit 
only by use of every faculty we possess and through all that 
the great (including Jesus) of the past or present have taught 
us by reason of their special endowments. But the religion 
implied cannot be called Christianity, though it includes it. 
The life of Jesus Christ was but one mode of the revelation 
of God, and it is our task to discover God through every way 
open to us, and to express that discovery through our moral 
lives. Jesus was a moral genius, but why? Because, among 
other things, he discovered the meaning of God in his own 
unique, personal, incarnate way. He was, if we like, a 
perfect example of creative goodness. So, for us, the task 
is not reproduction of Jesus’ life, but creation of our own, 
based upon real personal discovery of reality, or God, in 
which discovery the Christian revelation may play a very 
important part. 

The supreme genius of Jesus enabled him to discern the 
universal in every particular. It is the business of all, so 
far as in them lies, and however they be limited by circum- 
stance, to be geniuses,! discoverers, creators, to find Value 
anew in the ever-fresh blossomings of experience, and to 
translate it into the material of character and conduct. It 
is difficult to see what is the moral significance for us of 
progress, of new experience, of developing mind, if it is not 
this. Since Jesus lived, development and new expressions 
have taken place in all directions—in science, in art, in 
1 In the etymological sense. 
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philosophy—and Jesus was necessarily in ignorance of all that 
would follow after him. You may say that these things 
are irrelevant to the essence of religion and morals, which are 
of all time and all eternity, but if you do, you are making 
your religion and your morals into abstract and unreal 
entities. You are cutting off from one another feeling, 
thought, and action, beauty, truth, and goodness. If we 
think enlightenment of all kinds cannot enrich the spiritual 
life, then our idea of spiritual life is inadequate. I am not 
contending that goodness may not co-exist with very little 
enlightenment. Experience would prove that to be false. 
Again, I am not arguing that enlightenment necessarily does 
involve a deepening of religious fervour. That is very far 
from being the case, particularly if by enlightenment we 
mean simply an increase of scientific knowledge. But, 
given religious fervour, it should be controlled, mellowed, 
enriched, broadened by enlightenment, interpreted in a 
generous sense. 

When all has been said, however, there remains a great 
practical difficulty. Our theory may be true enough, but it 
seems as though a doctrine of creative morality will not 
appeal to living men and women because it offers what 
American slang would call a “ high-brow ” account of life. 
Enlightenment and the discovery of Value and reality seem 
but cold comfort to the man of little leisure, to the “ plain ” 
man, to the unintellectual, to the unesthetic, to the drudge, 
and to the simple-minded. Christianity, on the other hand, 
has the inspiration of a Person and a Prophet, and one of 
its greatest benefits to mankind has been its care for the un- 
intellectual, the common-place, the weary, the down-trodden, 
and the afflicted. Jesus himself was the ‘‘ Man of sorrows.” 
‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 1 ‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 2 

Apart from the fact that a doctrine of creative morality 
does not deny, but includes, as has been said, everything of 
value in Christianity, and apart from the fact that we have 
been careful to include in our account all forms of experience 
of Value, through personal relationships as well as through 
other ways, there still remains the difficulty of making appear 
attractive the appeal of Value other than through the channels 
of what is ordinarily called “ religion.” The reason is, of 
course, that to the masses of mankind many of the things 
of which I have spoken, art, music, philosophy even natural 
beauty, make little appeal (although more than sometimes 

1 Matt. xi. 28. 2 Matt. v. 3. 
Vou. XXII.—No. 4. 26 
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appears on the surface); and it is quite useless to expect men 
to make the chief function of their lives the realisation of 
values that have no meaning to them. On the other hand, 
to a number of human beings—a limited, privileged number 
at present—these things do appeal deeply, and, to the en- 
lightened, art and philosophy so enrich life that it would be 
impossible for them to return to the narrower view that these 
pursuits are only amenities, and not necessities, for a full life. 
What, then, is to be done? Are two sections of the world 
to be at spiritual enmity with one another? Is the “ plain ” 
man, who pins his faith exclusively on the personal religion 
of Christianity, to regard all those who take what is, in fact, 
a wider view of religion as outside the pale, is he to regard 
them as unregenerates, whose useful talents must be won for 
a Christian Church which considers itself the sole expression 
of true religion? And are those who may believe in some 
such view as that of creative morality, those who know 
beyond any doubt that through every medium of experience 
of Value God may be revealed and the possibility of salvation 
and regeneration won, to fret continually at the often bitter 
narrowness which denies the validity of their experiences, 
partly because it does not comprehend them, partly because 
it mistakenly thinks them as of necessity denying its own ? 
Conflict as a fact there will undoubtedly be until a wider 
faith is struck in the validity of all Value experiences and 
the possibility of moral salvation and regeneration therein. 
Sound progress is never attained by mere denials. Certain 
theological dogmas may have to go, but, so long as these have 
any pragmatic virtue left, it seems a mistake to concentrate all 
our energies upon denying them. They will drop away when 
they have fulfilled their function. It is only the denials in 
these dogmas themselves that we are called upon, nay forced, 
to attack by making counter-assertions. 
_ From the narrower and exclusive to the wider and more 
inclusive view of religion and morals there is no short cut. 
There is no magical formula by which a wider view of religion 
can be adapted to the moral needs of the people, can be made 
to possess meaning for them. The only possible mode may 
be summed up in the word “education.” I mean, not mere 
school or university education, not mere “religious ” educa- 
tion, but education in values, in the experience of Value 
through all ways, in the development of a sentiment for 
Value, and in the application of the dynamic aroused through 
experience of Value to the expression of Value in conduct. 
We have asserted sufficiently that one of the important modes 
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through which Value may be understood is through contact 
with persons existing now or in the past. Thus, of vital im- 
portance is the method of “ salvation through Christ.” But 

what we have to realise is that religion is ultimately personal 
faith in a wider spiritual reality presented to us, here and now, 
and that truly moral conduct must be practical adaptation 
to, and finite re-expression and re-creation of, this wider 
reality which is approached here and now. So the way of 
Christianity becomes, not the only way, but one of the most 
important ways. (Of course, to-day one can never contract 
oneself out of the immense good that Christianity has 
brought.) Religious education must mean, in the end, 
education in the meaning and value of the Real, and nothing 
narrower than that: moral education must discover the 
energy to form character by awakening this direct personal 
contact with the Real. 

The way of priests, advocates, mediators, is the way of 
spiritual children. As most of us are but spiritual children, 
it is necessary and right. The tendency of such a way, 
however, is always to substitute the priest and the mediator 
for that to which he is the mediator ; the instrument becomes 
regarded as. the end. We see this effect of substitution also 
in the habit of taking theological dogmas to represent the 
essence of religion. Indeed, a great deal of the practical 
difficulty which we are now discussing arises from this habit 
of substitution. Many Christians, deeply religious, are 
brought up to associate their religion with the repetition of 
certain creeds and dogmas. In time, religion becomes so 
inextricably woven with these dogmas that it seems wholly 
inseparable from them, and if you deny the dogmas, that is 
equivalent, to those who hold them, to denying the religion. 
Though it would not be true to say that they are literally 
worshipped, the orthodox doctrines of incarnation, resurrec- 
tion, redemption, vicarious suffering, special divinity, as 
well as many of the more intricate propositions of Pauline 
theology, may yet become the symbols around which the 
associations of worship cling. If you take these away from 
many mature Christians, you will in many cases cut the 
ground from under their feet. Christianity without them 
seems to have no meaning. My contention is that this mode 
of education in dogma contains a false ‘emphasis, due to a 
lack of sense of proportion and of reality, and that we 
rs return to reality itself, to the direct religious experience 
of God. 

Experience is the original ground of all the dogmas in the 
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world, and dogmas have life only in so far as they are new 
expressions of experience. Religion, it would seem, must in 
some sense be theistic, but it should not be in its essence 
theological, in the sense of demanding assent to any system 
of propositions about the divine Being. I am not, of course, 
denying the value and necessity for philosophical speculation 
about the nature of God. But these speculations only have 
value in so far as they are correlations of direct experiences, 
and the religious experience, gua experience, is self-contained 
and self-sufficient, notwithstanding how we may speculate 
afterwards about it. The experience of Value may be the 
most intimate and wonderful of all experiences, and it is then 
some inexplicable communion of a finite spirit with a spiritual 
Essence that can scarcely be described except in the language 
of metaphor. It is probably mystic in character, without 
involving all the philosophies of mysticism. I feel convinced 
that it is because they feel that there is this wide and more 
universal point of view in religion that the more reflective 
men and women of to-day are not satisfied with organised 
Christianity as an exclusive way of salvation.1 Until this 
wider point of view is adequately expressed, they will 
continue to substitute for it the rubbish being offered to them 
under various names. 

Once more, let us keep everything vital in our contact 
with the life and person and teaching of Jesus, but let us 
return also to that Reality, that expression of God which 
Jesus was all the time seeking, and re-expressing in his 
particular way. It was contact with true Reality which 
made Jesus good. And nothing less will make us, in less 


perfect fashion, the same. 
LOUIS ARNAUD REID. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


1 This does not, of course, involve the superficial proposition, born of 
a cult for the study of comparative religion, that “‘ one religion is as true as 
another.” 
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THE SPIRITUAL WANDERINGS OF A 
CAMBRIDGE LITERARY LADY 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


MONA WILSON. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU notes in her autobiography that among 
the eminent women who sought her acquaintance by letter 
was Mary Ann Kelty, who claimed to have been her school- 
fellow years before she was born. Miss Kelty sent her 
Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling, which contains several 
autobiographical chapters, to Miss Martineau, who records 
that: ‘It is a painfully impressive autobiography ; but its 
tendency is to indispose me to intercourse with the writer— 
sincere and frank and interesting as she appears to be. 
Systems of religion and philosophy are evidently something 
very different to her from what they are to me: and I cannot 
lay open, or submit to controversy, the most solemn and 
severe subjects of all, when they can be made a means of 
excitement and a theme of mere spiritual curiosity. But I 
am glad to have read the memoir; and glad that it exists— 
painful as it is, for it is a striking emanation of the spirit of 
the time, and illustration of its experiences. Of the ability, 
courage, and candour of the writer there can be no question.” 

The novels and chitchat, religious and secular, of Mary 
Ann Kelty had their day’s popularity, but the savour has 
now departed from their tiresome and loquacious pages ; 
the critical, clear-headed Harriet Martineau might well 
shrink from intimacy with the writer. But the chapters of 
autobiography above referred to, amplified by the inferior 
and rambling Solace of a Solitaire, produced in her old age, 
offered a curious glimpse of Cambridge in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, and we have Harriet Martineau’s 
testimony that the writer’s spiritual experiences were signifi- 
cant of her time. 
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Mary Ann Kelty, born in 1789, was the daughter of an 
Irish surgeon, whose wife’s fortune unluckily rendered him 
independent of his profession. She would seem from her 
own account to have been a pert and unhappy child, a pre- 
cocious novel reader, attached to her gentle mother, but 
snubbed unmercifully by her father. Her mother confided 
to the child her explanation of the strained relations between 
herself and her father. 


‘She had sometimes thought,” she said, “‘ that the 
cause of the wretched estrangement which existed 
between him and me had its origin in the misery that 
his restlessness and irritability of temper (always a 
disturbing force to everybody) had more particularly 
occasioned her during her pregnancy with me, than 
with any other of her children. ‘I never lived so 
unhappily with him as during that time,’ she said. 
She did not add, but from her devotional nature I could 
feel assured of the fact, that she never lived so much in 
the habit of prayer. Her unborn offspring had need 
of the act as well as herself; and if erroneous, it has 
still been very sweet to me to believe that I benefited 
both by her sorrow and her supplications; though 
possibly, in the mysterious operation of physical causes, 
I might inherit from her troubled mind many strange 
and melancholy feelings in relation to my other parent.” 


The wisest influence in her early life seems to have been 
that of Professor Smyth,! Regius Professor of Modern History, 
a friend of her father’s, who lent her books, encouraged her 
to cultivate her remarkable musical gifts, and acted as 
mentor after she had shown him her first ill-judged publica- 
tion. The Favourite of Nature, which followed in 1821, and 
was also published anonymously, made a hit and was trans- 
lated into French two years later. Miss Martineau alludes 
to it as “the first successful religious novel,” and read it 
with much pleasure in her youth. It is crude, verbose, but 
written with a certain vigour, which probably accounted for 
its now extinct charm. The secret was never revealed to her 
parents, who both died soon after the appearance of the 
novel, but she threw it in her father’s path, and imagined 
from his gibes that he suspected the authorship. 

Her only brother, Sterling Kelty, was eight years her 
senior, a Fellow of King’s College, but not otherwise, it 


1 Dr H. P. Stokes and Mr Charles Sayle kindly assisted the writer in 
identifying some of the people mentioned by Miss Kelty. 
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would appear, a credit to his family. He had left Cambridge, 
and at the age of about two-and-thirty Miss Kelty found 
herself alone in the world, possessed of ample means, and 
with a literary career before her. 


‘“‘T had arrived at an age when youth was over, but 
not danger; especially to a person just dawning into 
notice, and beginning to drink of the intoxicating potion 
of popularity ; a person, too, so alive to sensation and 
so much its victim as myself. I was quite aware of the 
peril of my position, and which being, as I believed, 
rather increased by my place of residence, I thought 
that it would be advisable to seek for a permanent one 
elsewhere.” 


She contemplated joining friends in London, but the 
Professor settled the question—‘‘ You had better be some- 
body here, than nobody there,” and she remained to face 
the perils of Cambridge. That they might be diminished 
she took rooms, after being assured that her evening gaieties 
would not be discountenanced, in the house of a Mrs Smith, 
daughter of one clergyman and sister of three, who kept a 
school and was a fervent follower of Simeon, the great 
evangelical preacher, then at the zenith of his influence. 

Miss Kelty, now, as the Professor had foretold, a person 
of some social importance, went off to her parties, musical 
and otherwise, in a sedan chair, and continued to produce a 
novel a year, but—“‘ the simplicity and charm of it was dead 
and buried under the grovelling desires, the panting eagerness, 
the hateful appetite for money, which so easy an acquisition 
of it excited in my nature.” In the Reminiscences she pre- 
serves a decent reticence, only -hinting that her life was 
clouded by an unfortunate love affair, but the Solitaire 
chatters further unremarkable details, and also reveals 
earlier love fancies not distinguished by their dignity. 
Meanwhile she became intimate with her landlady, whose 
one topic of conversation was the religious views she had 
imbibed from Mr Simeon. Miss Kelty, herself a great talker, 
enjoyed discussing ideas so different from those which 
“usually emanated from those sleek, cosy-looking members 
of the University who once a week officiated in the parish 
church of some little benefice in the town belonging to their 
college ; and. who, when in the pulpit, always seemed as if 
they would have been more natural, truthful, and, in every 
sense of the word, more at their ease over a bottle of port in 
the combination room.” The doctrine that faith alone was 
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necessary to salvation specially attracted her—‘“ But then, 
Mrs S., is there nothing for me to do?” ‘ Nothing—you 
are not to defile the Lord’s work by mixing it with your 
filthy rags of righteousness.” 


“* Strange, this! I thought, when I mused over the 
matter by myself. I could not make it out, but I 
certainly wished to do so; for so easy a method of being 
delivered from guilt had a great charm in it.” 


The result of further conversations was that Miss Kelty 
was pronounced to be “in a growing state,” and became 
anxious to save her old friends, especially the Professor, from 
everlasting perdition. But the Professor would only quote 
Paley, whom she despised, “ scarcely acknowledging him to 
be a believer at all,” to which her friend retorted “‘ that the 
only objection which my party could make to Paley was that 
he was too sensible for them.”’ At first she had shrunk from 
going to hear Simeon himself, both because she had been 
accustomed to hear her brother ridicule his peculiarities, and 
because she dreaded being seen by her friends among the 
Trinity Church congregation, but at length Mrs Smith 
induced her to make the experiment. 


‘“*T was wholly unprepared for the touching,—the 
heart-appealing power, with which the fervour of his 
manner, and the deep devotional tone of his opening 
prayer, affected me. It might be, and I suppose it was, 
that some peculiar spiritual exercise was upon him ; for 
never afterwards was the effect he produced upon me so 
potent as at that time.” 


She returned home with “‘ a decided determination, avowed 
on my part again and again, never to attend any other 
ministry than that of Mr Simeon from that time forth.” 
From May to November she kept this resolution, but then 
succumbed to the winter gaieties and the evening sedan 
chair. But her conscience was troubled, and she eagerly 
availed herself of an opportunity offered by Mrs Durnford 
of meeting Mr Simeon personally at a Jew meeting, when 
the nucleus of a bazaar to be held later for the benefit of the 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews was exhibited. Mrs 
Durnford, who lived on Peas Hill, was an intimate friend of 
Mr Simeon’s, and he frequently went out with her in her 
carriage to the entertainment of some of the other Fellows 
of King’s. 
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** At length the door opens, and Mrs D., accompanied 
by Mr Simeon, makes her appearance, and the assembled 
ladies, to the number of some forty or so, begin to look 
a little more cheery and life-like. They could not well 
do otherwise, when Mr Simeon, immediately upon his 
entrance, perceiving the display of fancy articles upon 
the table, with almost literally a hop, step, and jump, 
darted towards them, and gazing enraptured first on 
one, then on another—smiling, nodding, and seeming to 
me more as if he were performing the part of Grimaldi 
in a pantomime than anything else—at length took up 
a pair of baby’s shoes, held them before his eyes, smiled 
at them, nodded at them, laid them down—then sighed 
a and then sat down with his hand before 

is face.” 


Horribly disillusioned, the impetuous creature wished to 
rush from the room, and so avoid the promised introduction 
to Mr Simeon, but was restrained by Mrs Smith. After this 
she eee to have no further dealings with the religious 
world. 

‘“*T would go back, I said, to my old friends and 
associates, whose religion, let it be of what kind it might, 
would have protected them from making so absurd an 
exhibition of themselves as I had that night witnessed.” 


The result was that she plunged deeper into social 
pleasures without being able to stifle her troubled conscience, 
and finally became so miserable that she decided to leave 
Cambridge. She consulted Dr Ingle, an old friend, who had 
always deplored her connection with “ the saints.” 


‘** From the very commencement of it he had predicted 
what would be the consequences ; and had pronounced 
me lost—and his own delight in Handel’s Overtures and 
Corelli’s concertos lost—as soon as he heard that I was 
an attendant at Mr Simeon’s church.” 


He joyfully welcomed her return to reason, recommended 
a year’s stay in Paris, and made all arrangements for her. 
She concealed her intentions as long as possible from her 
religious associates, and, when it became necessary to tell 
her landlady, was much relieved at the way in which her 
communication was received—‘ ‘Go where I would,’ she said, 
‘I could never get away from the Lord.’ She then quoted 
a text from Hosea, which was so favourite a text with her in 
application to me and my doings that I scarcely ever recollect 

Vo.. X XII.—No. 4. 26* 
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to have talked with her about my perplexities or projects in 
which it was not forthcoming.” 


‘*¢ She shall follow after her lovers, but she shall not 
overtake them; and she shall seek them, but shall not 
find them.’ . 

‘“** That’s your case, now, my dear lady,’ she would 
say; ‘and will be till you are thoroughly broken down, 
and find your way hedged with thorns, so that you can 
nowhere discover a path.’ ‘Then shall she say’ (and 
oh, the glowing rapture that lighted up her countenance, 
I can see it now!) ‘I will go and return to my first 
husband ; for then was it better with me than now.’” 


On the Sunday before her intended departure she went 
to Trinity Church for the last time, as she imagined, and, 
already shaken by Mr Simeon’s sermon on Abraham’s 
sacrifice, she accepted an invitation to supper from Mr and 
Mrs Kerridge, who had been her most intimate friends in 
the Simeonite community. Perturbed by the consternation 
created by her announcement that she was going to live for 
a time in Paris, she asked her host to pray for her. 


‘“In what words?” heasked. ‘Shall I venture to 
implore protection and safety for a friend who voluntarily, 
and with her eyes open, throws herself into a furnace ?”’ 


This was too much for her feelings, and she flew next 
morning to beg the worldly and much disgusted Dr Ingle 
to cancel all the arrangements he had made for her. 

Bath, with an introduction to Mrs Hannah More, suggested 
itself as an alternative to Paris, and she confided her desire to 
Mr Simeon, who knew that lady well. 


‘** He was wise, judicious, and helpful in his observa- 
tions; and I felt encouraged to tell him, far more 
unreservedly than I could have supposed it possible 
I should have done, the difficulties that embarrassed 
and distressed me. With respect to Hannah More, she 
was what he called ‘a lovely creature,’ speaking, of 
course, in regard to the beauty of the mind; but at the 
distance I should be placed from her at Bath, she could 
not, he thought, be much to me; added to which, she 
had overwhelming demands upon her time; and he did 
not imagine there was anything very satisfactory to be 
hoped for me in that quarter. It was a noble thing, he 
said, to rise to the occasion, and to trust God, and abide 
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in our lot. Whenever there was the slightest opposition 
in the way, it was safest not to move. When the cloud 
rested on the tabernacle, the Israelites were forbidden 
to journey. The cloud seemed at present on my taber- 
nacle, and he believed I should do well to stand still 
awhile in my present place of abode.” 


She now forgave his antics (he accepted an invitation to 
meet her at dinner in the words: “ Will I come? ... 
Will I not? Yes,—yes,—yes,—yes,” clapping his hands 
together at the repetition of every word), and took his 
advice. 

A few sentences may be quoted from J. J. Gurney’s 
sympathetic description of Simeon in 1831, as showing that 
Miss Kelty neither exaggerated his peculiarities nor was alone 
in her acceptance of them as part of an impressive and 
lovable personality. 


** He is upwards of seventy years of age—but his eye 
is not dim—his joints not stiffened—his intellect not 
obscured. His mind, lips, eyes, and hands move along 
together in unison. And singularly pliable and rapid is 
he both in his mental and bodily movements—quick to 
utter what he feels, and to act what he utters. His 
conversation abounds in illustrations, and while all his 
thoughts and words run in the channel of religion, he 
clothes them with brightness and entertainment; and 
men, women, and even children are constrained to 
listen. It is not, however, the ear alone which he 
engages ; while his conversation penetrates that organ 
even when uttered in its lowest key—so distinct are his 
whispers—the eye is immovably fixed on his counten- 
ance, which presents an object of vision peculiarly 
grotesque and versatile, and, at the same time, affecting. 
Nor are his hands unwatched by the observer while 
they beat time to the ever-varying emotions of his mind. 

** Simeon. ‘I preach to the people with my tongue, 
my eyes, and my hands; and the people receive what 
I say with their ears, their eyes, and their mouths.’ 

‘His manners also, though invariably refined and 
courteous, were sometimes so ardent and grotesque as 
to excite in those whom he was addressing an almost 
irresistible propensity to laugh ; and yet one always felt 
at such moments that he was the last person in the 
world whose nice and delicate feelings one would dare 
to wound. 
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‘** T can recall various instances in which the conflict 
occasioned by these opposite sensations was more than a 
little painful. 

‘*For my own part, I quite love the recollection of 
his singularities: they give to the picture of him which 
I bear upon my memory a vivacity and point which I 
now feel to be valuable.” 


Miss Kelty, having decided to stay in Cambridge, moved 
into a little house of her own, and abandoned novel-writing 
for books on religious subjects. She sometimes consulted 
Mr Simeon, but, from her own account, was not sufficiently 
docile to be admitted to the inner circle of his followers. 


‘*He was too despotic, and too deficient in that 
generous turn of mind which could delight and expatiate 
in a free intercourse of thought and opinion, to bear even 
a ‘ brother near the throne,’ still less could he endure 
that a woman, and a hearer of his, should legislate for 
herself in the kingdom of thought, and be able (or suppose 
herself to be) to pursue her appointed path without 
every now and then coming to him to tell her the way.” 


For some years she was fairly happy, but then her health 
became impaired, and, finally, severe attacks of hemorrhage 
from the throat made her doctor doubt the possibility of her 
recovery. She was obsessed by the terror of death; and 
failed to find comfort and support in her religious experiences. 


‘I was yearning for something that came closer to 
the wound, and applied to it some more successful balm 
of healing, than I could find in expositions of doctrine. 
I wanted a living monitor, an ever-present rebuker, to 
still the irritated feelings which, in their present con- 
dition of perpetual pain, the slightest word of opposition 
would rouse to degrading exhibitions of ungoverned 
wrath, that added to my other sorrows the anguish of a 
wounded conscience.” 


While she was in this condition of bodily weakness and 
spiritual despair, her curiosity was aroused by reports of the 
miraculous gift of tongues, and she asked a friend to bring a 
Mr Macar who had spent the preceding summer at Port- 
Glasgow, where the gift had been manifested, to tea with 
her. His first visit was not an unqualified success, as, 
although his account of what he had witnessed was calm 
and convincing, he followed it up by a prayer during which 
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‘“‘ he became very much excited and broke into the most 
awful unearthly burst of sound I ever listened to, and 
which actually made me shiver with fear. Both A—— 
and I, as soon as he was gone, agreed that this could 
never be of God; and, if not, that it must assuredly be 
of Satan ; for, beyond all question, it was not in the power 
of man, unassisted by some sort of spiritual agency, to 
send forth such a voice as, without any exaggeration, 
shook the room in which we were.” 


A second call, however, was more soothing, as her visitor 
refrained from unearthly outbursts, and 


‘“‘ dwelt perpetually upon the indwelling power of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart of the believer, as the gift 
promised to the Church, and as one which he said was 
to be sought, and obtained, and known as a possession 
by the manifestation of some gift—it might be of tongues, 
of healing, of the word of wisdom, etc.; but, at all 
events, the Scriptures testified that some seal was to be 
a witness to the soul, that God was in it of a truth.” 


Soon afterwards she heard that Mrs Caird, sister of the 
saintly peasant girl, Isabella Campbell of Fernicarry, had 
come to live in the neighbourhood. Mary Campbell, a gifted 
and beautiful young woman, had herself, when apparently 
dying of consumption, been the first to whom the gift of 
tongues had been vouchsafed ; and she had been restored 
to health by James Macdonald of Port-Glasgow, who, having 
commanded his invalid sister to ‘ arise, and stand upright,’ 
sent the same message by letter to Mary Campbell, who was 
healed from that hour, and went forth as a prophetess to 
manifest her powers in public. Mr and Mrs Caird had been 
recommended by Edward Irving to Lady Oliva Sparrow, who 
lived at Buckden, a village about eighteen miles from 
Cambridge, and wanted a married couple to look after her 
school and visit the poor ; Mr Caird also acted as her domestic 
chaplain. Her Ladyship, however, seems to have found 
Mrs Caird’s gift, which was liable to manifest itself at meal- 
times, too disturbing an element, and the Cairds were 
dismissed. Miss Kelty visited them twice while they were 
at Buckden, and on the second occasion witnessed three 
exhibitions of Mrs Caird’s powers, two at Lady Oliva Sparrow’s 
table, and one in her own house. Miss Kelty hints that the 
two former were strange and perturbing, and very different 
from the latter, of which she gives the following description :— 
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‘““She was seated by me on the sofa during the 
narration of this matter, which, having been amply 
discussed, some remark of mine occasioned her to take 
my hand, as if in token of sympathy with what I said. 
She retained it so long that I began to feel a degree of 
embarrassment, which was augmented into dread when I 
perceived her to cover her eyes with her disengaged 
hand, and sink into a long and profound silence. Mr 
C also ceased to converse. It was really an awful 
contiguity in which I found myself; but, being in a 
measure prepared for a demonstration at any moment, 
I was not so wholly taken aback, as I otherwise should 
have been, when she at length broke out with a loud and 
sudden burst of the unknown tongue. Wholly unknown 
indeed was it to me; but it sounded something like the 
Greek which I had occasionally heard recited in the 
Senate House. It lasted but a very little time, and was 
succeeded by short and frequently repeated sentences 
in good intelligible English, and all of the most cheerful 
and encouraging nature. ‘ Ye are his witnesses—ye are 
his witnesses,’ I remember was one of them. After 
declaiming in this way some time with her eyes closed, 
she went off into singing a hymn in a voice of triumphant 
joy that was inexpressibly delightful. 

“It strangely but profitably affected me. Mr C—— 
had long been kneeling in prayer before she ended ; and 
irresistible was the impulse that inclined me to unite 
with him. I shall never say, nor think otherwise, than 
that it was a glorious, beautiful outbreak that had 
come upon us; and impossible was it for me then, and 
equally impossible is it for me now, to believe, but that 
whatever spirit might be the original prompter of the 
act, the mighty power of God overcame all evil in it, and 
rendered it one full fraught with blessing to the souls 
of his poor, ignorant, helpless creatures. Never—no 
never—had my parched spirit so satisfactorily drank 
of living water, and been refreshed. Tears, but not of 
bitterness,—tears that soothed and benefited me, almost 
rained from my eyes; and when she ceased, it was an 
act of instinct for me to go up and kiss, and bless her, 
for the season of good she had been the means of bringing 
to my withered heart. 

‘“* She seemed herself to have derived new life from 
the exercise. Her very countenance was altered and 
lighted up with a radiance that had something divine in 
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it. She was calm and happy, and, after a little quiet- 
ness, the devotional fervour of her spirit being expended, 
she became so easy and social in her deportment, and 
Mr C—— so full of simple kindness, that I felt a liberty 
of conversation with them both which promised to 
render my visit a far more agreeable one than I had 
ventured to anticipate.” 


When Mr and Mrs Caird left Buckden they paid Miss 
Kelty a short visit on the way to join Edward Irving in 
London. As all her religious friends and acquaintances were 
longing to see Mrs Caird, she invited as many as possible to a 
tea-party, which was, however, a fiasco. 


‘“‘ The prophetess was not only silent, but absolutely 
dull and unpleasantly abstracted within herself. If 
she had been made of wood, she could not have sat in a 
more motionless and inanimate way. The whole thing, 
as far as she was concerned, was a dead failure.” 


But the next morning Miss Kelty, hearing 


** a sudden burst of the most remarkable sounds that had 
ever met my ears, and which, till I remembered their 
source, seemed to me like the ravings of insanity,” 


went up to the room where she had left her visitors. 


“IT perceived that she was sitting with her eyes 
closed, and giving utterances, not to anything in the 
unknown tongue, but as usual, to short and frequently 
repeated sentences, to which Mr C——, standing near 
her, was listening with fixed and reverential attention. 
I sat down, with feelings much like those of a culprit 
on whom a heavy sentence of punishment was passing ; 
for, that the message was to me, I felt a deep and 
solemn conviction. It spoke of tremendous suffering 
for the flesh, and fleshy will ; which ‘ must be purified ! ’ 
‘It must be purified!’ Again and again these words 
were uttered; as were those that followed: ‘ It must 
be by fire !—it must be by fire!’ ‘God’s will be done!’ 
I thought, and so I prayed; and, overwhelming as was 
the earthquake (for such it seemed) that shook my soul, 
the ‘ still small voice’ was not wholly drowned in the 
convulsion.” 


After one further terrific exhibition of her gifts at the 


house of Mrs Smith, Miss Kelty’s former landlady, which 
resulted in disturbing other members of Mr Simeon’s congre- 
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gation, the prophetess left Cambridge. Miss Kelty herself 
collapsed into a state of complete invalidism, and did not 
leave her house for over two years; whether Mrs Caird’s 
terrible message was prophetic of or conducive to this result, 
modern readers may decide for themselves. Her collection 
of music was used to light the fires, and she was only re- 
strained from burning her piano by the timely reflection that 
it would be dangerous to do so within doors, and such a 
bonfire without would cause her neighbours to doubt her 
sanity ; but she did not play on it for years. Happily her 
troubled spirit was now beginning to be affected by another 
and a calming influence. The letters of William Law, and 


more especially those of the Quaker, Isaac Pennington, 
brought comfort and quiet. 


‘“*I do not believe it would have been possible for 
me to have lived in the possession of my senses, under 
the agonising trials that were at hand, but for that 
‘ preparation of the heart which is of the Lord,’ and to 
which the ministry of those precious letters so mainly 
contributed. How often has the turbulence of my heart 
been quieted by a few simple words, addressed, as he 
supposed, to a sufferer of a hundred and seventy years 
ago, but destined to bring a message of peace to one as 
yet unborn ! 

‘“* What living direction did I find in such sentences 
as these: ‘It is good for thy spirit, and greatly to thy 
advantage to be much and variously exercised by the 
Lord . . . and oh, learn daily, more and more, to 
trust Him, and hope in Him, and not to be affrighted 
with any amazement ; nor to be taken up with the sight 
of the present thing... .’” She found that ‘‘ Now it 
is that those parts of Scripture which particularly point 
to a quiet waiting upon the Lord, come home to me as a 
message from heaven. ... I begin to understand the 
meaning of such passages as ‘ My soul, wait thou still 
upon God.’ I begin also to comprehend more clearly 
many of the monitions of a like kind in the good Quaker’s 
book. I find within me an innate repugnance to every- 
thing that is merely notional, and of the nature of which 
I have no living and sensible experience. I pass whole 
days lying upon my sofa with my eyes closed, and many 
sleepless nights upon my bed, in the constant mental 
repetition of a few simple words, such as ‘ Lord, meeken 
me! Lord, quiet me!’ 
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‘“*I speak deliberately, and under a consciousness 
that what I say is known to the Searcher of hearts, when 
I state that I have many times, at the close of a day thus 
passed, retired for the night with my interior nature 
so denuded of every earthly thought and feeling that 
it seemed to me all white and transparent, and as though 
I were almost unclothed of the body; a condition so 
beautiful and blessed that I never felt it for the shortest 
interval without trembling at the possibility of its being 
disturbed by any outward intrusion.” 


After Mrs Caird’s exhibition of the gift of tongues in 
Cambridge, a group of Irvingites met under the leadership 
of Mr Macar for a daily prayer meeting in the early morning, 
and Miss Kelty attended their meeting two or three times 
before she was altogether confined to the house by illness. 
Some of the group were members of Mr Simeon’s congregation, 
and the new departure found little favour in his eyes. A 
description is quoted in Carus’ Life of Simeon of his un- 
compromising conduct at a meeting of an Irish Educational 
Society when Irving spoke and invited the assembly to pray 
with him. ! 


‘* But the expression of Simeon’s countenance, who 
can portray ? He rested his elbows on his knees, firmly 
clasped his hands together, placed his chin against his 
knuckles ; and every line in his face, where the lines 
were neither few nor faintly marked, bespoke a fixed 
resolve to say Amen to nothing that he had not well 
sifted and deliberately approved. It was an extra- 
ordinary scene altogether, and I made my exit as soon 
as this episode came to an‘end. I never more beheld 
Mr Simeon, but I shall hope never to forget his look that 
day. There was in it as much sober reproof, exhortation, 
and caution as a look could convey.” 


Mr Simeon defended himself for his harsh treatment of 
Irving and his followers in a letter to J. J. Gurney, who had 
written : ‘‘ To be sure thou dost not use the pseudo-gifted 
ones of the present day very ceremoniously.”’ After various 
quotations from St Paul’s Epistles showing that “ the 
Apostle Paul was ruder far, and rougher, than I towards 
persons meaning well perhaps, but doing great injury to the 
Church of God,” he wrote : 


““T touch not on their motives, but only on their 
habits; which I trace to a want of true Christian 
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sobriety— brainsick enthusiasts.’! If I say the truth, 
I think it charity to account for Mr Irving’s sentiments 
and conduct by tracing them to an aberration of mind. 
. . . Those whom you deal with prefer arguments ; and 
arguments should be duly and candidly weighed. The 
persons whom I push aside (not encounter) are known by 
their actions, which savour more of St Luke’s Hospital 
than St Luke’s Gospel. What God may do, I presume 
not to say; but I think that whatever He does will be 
in accordance with what He has done both in its manner 
and end; and that to a humble spectator, desirous of 
knowing and doing His will, it will commend itself as 
His work; and I think it will rather be a turning of a 
Gadarene demoniac into a meek follower of Jesus, 
clothed and in his right mind, than an inversion of 
this order.” 


Holding these strong views, Mr Simeon had not visited 
Miss Kelty after she had identified herself with the Irvingites ; 
but, hearing that she had said to a friend—‘“‘ I should like to 
be at peace with him before I die,” he came once more to see 
her. The visit was not a success. 




































‘* The very way in which he entered the room, and 
the rueful length of his countenance—a countenance on 
which I perceived a variety of not the most pleasing 
emotions—occasioned me involuntarily to draw back as 
he approached and in the most mournful of tones asked 
me ‘ how I found myself?’ He had not sat long by my 
side, when he expressed a hope ‘ that I was now fully 
aware of the delusions of those persons with whom I had 
associated ’; meaning, as I was at no loss to perceive, 
Mrs C—— in particular. 

‘** As yet I was not by any means fully aware of it ; 
so I took the liberty to express a doubt upon the subject 
of the delusions he mentioned. Poor man, the anger 
that quivered in every feature as I calmly, but decidedly, 
expressed my sentiments respecting Mrs C——, of whose 
pretensions to miraculous endowment, I said, I could not 
judge, but whose powerful influence upon my mind, 
and whose prophetic message to me in my own house, 
had left impressions of her being a servant of God which 
rendered it impossible for me to regard her with any 
sentiments but those of respect.” He offered to pray 
with her before he left. ‘‘ Such a prayer as it was! 


1 A phrase used respecting them in one of his own sermons. 
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Such an invocation for (as he phrased it) ‘ this thy 
creature on the borders of Eternity,’—or, as his tone and 
manner said, ‘ on the borders of perdition,—oh, such an 
address to God for a poor soul whose every waking 
moment was at that time a breathing of heart for her 
heavenly Father’s help to ‘ turn her from darkness unto 
light,’—it was fearful to think of ! That he intended it 
for good is all that can be said about it; and that, God 
be thanked! he was not the final adjudicator of my 
doom was the only comfort it afforded me.” 


Miss Kelty was now leading a friendless and solitary life. 
She had parted with her companion, a daughter of Mrs 
Smith’s who had become an ardent Irvingite, and although 
Miss Kelty had refused to join in Mr Simeon’s wholesale 
condemnation, their views and practices had become less 
and less sympathetic to her. She saw no one, forbidding 
even the faithful Professor Smyth to continue his visits, lest 
the calm of mind to which she had attained after so many 
spiritual perturbations should be troubled. 


“* T read no books—I did no work—I lay for the whole 
day upon my sofa with my eyes closed and, most literally, 
in an inward and spiritual world. I dare not say what 
gleams of glory, what openings, what an insight into 
wisdom and truth were sometimes given to me in this 
total abstraction from all earthly influences—I should 
only be scouted as a fanatic in making the attempt ; 
besides, the subject is too sacred. It is enough that 
though that condition of mind has long passed away, 
under the influence of the things of time and sense, to 
which, in returning to common life, I also again became 
necessarily subject—the remembrance of it, whilst God 
graciously grants me the exercise of my mental powers, 
can never be lost.” 


Meanwhile the attacks of hemorrhage had ceased, and 
at length she realised that she was recovering bodily strength 
and must return to a normal life. But she could not bring 
herself to leave the house, and compares her feelings to those 
of Leigh Hunt when he came out of prison. Her needle 
came to her rescue; she enjoyed mending the household 
linen, and making children’s frocks and pinafores to give 
away, and recalls the saying of a Quaker lady recorded in the 
Life of John Barclay in reference to the dealings of God: 
** He can bless a little—and He can blast a great deal.” 
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Finally she decided that ordinary life in Cambridge, ‘* the 
sepulchre of my youth, my friends, and every earthly joy,” 
had become impossible for her, and at six o’clock on a summer 
morning she set forth with an old servant as her companion. 


“* How enchanting was the consciousness of freedom, 
how exquisite the sensation of renewed existence, as, 
for the first time for more than two years, I crossed 
the threshold of my door to get into the carriage that 
was waiting at it! The first thing that met my eye 
was a luxuriant rose tree, which the last time I saw it 
was only a few yards high, but which now covered the 
whole front of my house. ‘You have been quietly 
growing, and flourishing, and troubling nobody,’ I 
thought; ‘God grant that I may have been doing 
the same!’ ” 


She spent the winter in the country, but village life was 
too public for her, and she afterwards settled in Peckham, 
where she lived till the age of eighty-four, retaining the 
peace of mind won through so much tribulation. She often 
attended the Friends’ meeting at Peckham, but did not 
become a member of the community, although several of her 
books deal with the lives and writings of the early Quakers. 

This frank record of experience, written by a woman 
whose temperament and gifts were not unusual, is, perhaps, 
as interesting now as when Harriet Martineau read it, but 
the figure, great neither as a woman nor a writer, has so far 
receded into the past that it is less painful; and it becomes 
a matter for amused speculation how Miss Kelty would have 
fared in the present day when Dr Jung and Professor Coué 
might, perhaps, have taken the place of Mr Simeon and Mrs 
Caird. How intensely she would have enjoyed chattering 
about herself to a psycho-analyst ; what a responsive subject 
she would have been to suggestion! But, nevertheless, it is 
likely enough that she would have found peace at last in 
one of the little red-brick houses which are springing up near 
the old meeting-house at Jordans. 

MONA WILSON. 


MARLBOROUGH. 
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RELIGION IN THE GOLD COAST. 


THE Ricgut Rev. MOWBRAY STEPHEN O’RORKE, D.D., 
Late Bishop of Accra. 


It is probable that the experiences about to be described as 
arising out of Gold Coast missionary life are by no means 
confined to the Gold Coast, and that they are found and felt 
wherever civilisation and religion as developed in Europe 
come into collision with the primitive faith of the unsophisti- 
cated Bushman. The Diocese of the Gold Coast, called the 
Diocese of Accra, of the English Church Mission, was founded 
in 1909. Prior to that time the country enjoyed an occasional 
visit from the Bishop of Western Equatorial Africa. A 
Government chaplain ministered at Accra, with an assistant 
at Cape Coast. The Wesleyans and the German Basel 
Mission (now the Scottish Mission) have been working in 
the Gold Coast for the greater part of the past century, and 
have established certain traditions in the religion dispensed 
and in missionary methods of work. Missionary propaganda 
has always been indissolubly associated with the establish- 
ment of a school, the basal idea of this policy being that the 
native should learn how to read, and should be enabled to 
study the Bible for himself as translated into his own 
language: “‘the Bible, the Bible only, and nothing but, the 
Bible” being the formula adopted by our missionary pioneers 
as the inspiration of their work. For reasons which may 
appear later, howsoever this formula may have satisfied a 
need in Europe at a crisis in religious life when the guidance 
of the Pope of Rome was either found wanting or was 
abandoned, it has made but a superficial appeal to the heart 
of the native in West Africa. It is scarcely to be expected 
that his mentality, having regard to its historical development, 
very different from the development of the European 


mentality, could find its way into the meaning, spirit, and 
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inwardness of this formula. Consequently, the whole of the 
educational system switched off, as it were, on to another 
ideal basis, more in accordance with the natives’ ambitions 
and conscious needs, and schools rise up now frankly for the 
purpose of promoting social upliftment and material pros- 
perity. The entertainment of these latter ideas has, of 
course, led to a great extension of the educational system, 
for they obviously fit in with the demands of the natural 
man. The Missions have been unable to provide schools 
sufficiently rapidly or efficient enough to reach the standards 
required, and in due course the Government appears upon the 
educational arena with a special Department, a Director, a 
Code, and Inspectors, all in accordance with the English 
pattern. From nearly every direction now, the Missions, 
regarded both by Government and by people as primarily 
‘** Educational Bodies,” are inundated with applications 
for the establishment of a school; and “school” and 
‘“*Mission”’ are still regarded as synonymous terms not- 
withstanding the gradual elimination of everything save the 
barest apology for religion from nearly the whole of the 
educational system and educational ideals. Schools we 
have, “‘ worked on Scout principles,” with ‘ Play the 
Game ”’ blazoned in the classrooms; the moral advantages 
of sports and “‘ team-work ”’ are widely recognised ; educa- 
tion is officially proclaimed as being primarily for the up- 
building of “ character”’; but all this, of course, is pure 
naturalism and has little, if any, relation to supernatural 
religion. After all, commercial efficiency, with a view to 
the acquisition of wealth and social advancement is ‘“‘ the 
thing.” 

Therefore, the constant demand for schools and mission 
stations in the villages needs to be cautiously scrutinised. 
It must not be too readily assumed that this demand is based 
in a sense of sin and a desire for salvation. We shall do 
wrong to speak too hastily of “‘ mass movements ” in West 
Africa. It is no real disparagement of the people to emphasise 
that the religious element in these movements is eminently 
superficial and transient ; neither is it doing them wrong to 
point out (what is indeed generally admitted and widely 
regarded as a creditable feature in social life) that they are 
largely led to ask for what the Missions can give them, with 
the commercial advantages that follow upon educational 
advancement as the goal of their hopes. The suggestion at 
this juncture in Gold Coast history that education ought to 
occupy at most a second place in missionary work (meaning by 
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“‘ education,”’ that which is included in the time-table of an 
ordinary day school) is suspected as indicating an inclination 
to keep the native in subjection. To make any change of 
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other 
tions 


rthe f§ policy now must be unpopular in all directions. A very 
pros- ff large proportion of the funds contributed in the Diocese in 
;, of [| the way of collections, subscriptions, and Church dues, is 
tem, _ absorbed in the maintenance of schools and payment of 
tural = teachers’ salaries, notwithstanding that the bulk of these 
100ls | costs is provided for by Government grants. The amount 
lards | we spend on Sunday schools, and on religious teaching 
1the | equipment as compared with secular teaching equipment, 
or, a ff _ is altogether negligible. The commercial development of 
glish — the country is proceeding rapidly; railways are being 
ions, extended and new ones projected; a deep-water harbour 
arily is being constructed ; elementary, secondary, and university 
sions education, all of the intellectual type, are widely demanded 
and and in course of liberal provision with the active assistance 
not- of the Missions; and where all these forces are dynamising 
. the most fruitfully, religion is declining. In the Bush, an 
the apprehension of an avenging hierarchy of invisible spiritual 
we powers is vivid, and wrong-doing is feared; in the towns 
the where intellectualism holds sway, and only that which can be 
ages scientifically examined and analysed is respected, immorality 
uca- is rampant ; for the Unseen Watcher is naturally unknown 
up- and ignored. With decline in religion (and in this case 
pure religion includes the Bushman’s religion) goes pari passu a 
ural gradual disappearance of respect for all authority of any 
> to kind. Therefore, chiefs and elders in the villages, identifying 
the Missions with this intellectual education which has induced 
the deplorable result, in their own interests oppose schools 
sion and Missions, and a bypath of reaction against the “ new 
sed. learning” is discernible in some directions. In the towns 
sed it is too late for such reaction to arise, for there ‘‘ education,” 
| do assisted by the commercial motives it fosters, is rapidly 
Vest establishing itself as the One True God. 
sise One is led to ask, have our missionary methods hitherto 
atly been sufficiently well thought out and carefully planned ? 
x to Has sufficient respect been given to native ideas, not to say 
lely “faith,” and age-long custom? It will be here suggested 
are that the answer must be in the negative. We have gone to 
vith work in the past upon the unsound foundation that 
mal ‘“‘ The heathen in his blindness 
1 at Bows down to wood and stone.” 
In harmony with this presupposition, the heathen has 
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been called upon to make a complete break with his past in 
every respect. His ‘‘ faith ” in his unseen world of spiritual 
beings has been ruthlessly condemned as ‘“ darkness” ; 
biology and other sciences have shown him, as the educationist 
triumphantly proclaims, that there is none that can hear, 
see, or answer, in the trees, the river, or the lightning, or 
any material object ; fetishes have been burnt or otherwise 
unsparingly destroyed; in the pride of his New Learning, 
and participation in western civilisation, the educated youth 
would be put to shame to confess faith in, or fear of, “‘ spirits,” 
and a truly heroic effort is made to enter, at a most unnatural 
point or angle, into the centuries-old current of European 
religious belief, custom, and practice. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that this effort could be successfully accomplished ? 
Is it surprising that nobody is able to assert with confidence 
that it has been or is being successfully accomplished ? 

And the fact that is most alarming is that the conservative 
advocates of the old method proceed upon the assumption 
that the cause of failure is to be discovered in an insufficient 
application of the old method, and insist that in the future 
we shall reap a more fruitful spiritual harvest and correct 
our errors by applying that method so much more fully and 
positively in the days to come that our little finger shall be 
thicker than our father’s loins. A still more serious con- 
sideration is that what we are regarding as the old destructive 
policy is the counsel of the “ old men ”’ and of experienced 
missionaries. 

The arch-heresy has been the doctrine that religion is 
intellectually apprehended, with the necessary corollary 
that we must, therefore, have schools. Schools cannot be 
maintained efficiently as schools without State assistance ; 
consequently, they must be worked on State methods and 
under State control. Whatever else they may aim at being, 
they must be nurseries of good citizens of this world who 
shall be useful to the State. They must work on natural 
rather than supernatural lines, for the State knows nothing 
of the supernatural. The State pays the piper, who is the 
teacher, and calls the tune. The tune is and must be 
intellectualism, science, the observance and analysis of 
facts. Facts to be observed and analysed must be first 
assumed as fixed, stable, dead things. But truth is alive, 
progressive, increasing in volume and content from moment 
to moment. This intellectual microscope, however powerful, 
can never even discover, much less analyse and dissect, life. 
Intellectualism is but occupied with empty shells and frame- 
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works, from which the life has departed. At best it can observe 


r only the effects of life, which it is prone to attribute to a 
‘ lifeless mechanism; it leads away from, not to, life itself 
t and the Source of life. It would seem that intellectual 
: powers and functions are bestowed upon us solely for the 
- purpose of enabling us to adjust ourselves to the outward " 
e world, with a view to useful action. Truth and life are F. 
Y, felt and experienced, not intellectually and _ scientifically { 
h “known,” nor can they be. If we consider for a moment 4 
” what on the one hand science is, and on the other hand the 4 
1] character of truth and life, it is obvious that this opposition a 
n must prevail. The apprehension of facts and the appre- i 
0 hension of life stand for two separate departments of mental A 
? operation ; they are contrary the one to the other, but : 
e complementary. It will be said that that last word, ‘ com- 4 

plementary,” is important, and exhibits the necessity of both 4 
e methods. That is most true; but the point I am dwelling i 
n upon is that the one method is increasingly predominant, q 
t and the other more and more ignored ; that the result of this } 
. one-sided development is destructive of religion, which is ‘ 
t concerned with truth and life; and I ask, is not our q 
d educational method of missionary propaganda promoting 4 
e this destructive result ? i 
ie But we have wandered away a little, though only a little, 3 
e from the Gold Coast. It is now recognised that the heathen 
d in his blindness does not bow down to wood and stone, and 

that no peoples have ever done so, in the history of the human 
S race. He bows down to spiritual presences inhabiting wood 
y and stone and other material objects. In the Gold Coast 
fe the old form of religion is Animism, and the Bushman in, af 
perhaps we may say, his enlightenment, looks upon Nature “4 
d as instinct with Spirit. Neither biology nor any other 
,, natural science can discover Spirit in Nature; therefore, 
. comments the old-fashioned and conservative missionary, we 
J ought to flood the Bushman’s mind with science in order to ‘ 
9 enlighten his darkness and substitute sight for blindness. 
e Thus shall we eliminate his superstition. This has, therefore, 
e been done, plentifully. 
vf The Bushman has opened his mind to these educative 
t rays of light and quickly abandoned his “ superstition,” but 
, another consequence of vast import has followed. He turns % 
t upon his instructor and remarks most intelligently and 

logically, ‘‘ I see now there can be no spiritual power in trees 
4 and rivers and fetishes ; but the same method of study to 

which you have introduced me makes me ask, where is 
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Spirit at all? When we come to examine and analyse it, is 
not everything in the Universe material ? And if the method 
you have shown me is not valid to show me the truth of your 
religion, why is it valid to show me the falseness of mine ? ” 
There is no logical answer to him. If he would thereupon 
go back to his former apprehension of an unseen world and 
await some further and better revelation, all might be well ; 
but he becomes an agnostic, and we who have taught him 
cannot blame him. 

What ought we to have done? We ought to have gone 
to work more cautiously. We ought to have recollected that 
enlightened philosophers, without communication with the 
Bushman or study of his religion, have gone greater lengths 
than he in animistic suppositions. In contrariety to his own 
theories, Locke felt bound to suggest, as a way out of his 
intellectual difficulties, that all matter may be endued with 
sensibility ; ‘‘ possibly we shall never be able to know 
whether any material being thinks or no.”” Human reason 
cannot prove either alternative, and we ought not to have 
taught the Bushman that it can. A French philosopher, 
quoting Locke with approval, says, ‘‘faint-hearted man 
shrank from the idea that matter might have the capacity 
of thought.”” Why may not the capacity of thought emerge 
from matter by creative evolutionary processes, processes 
which scientific investigation is incompetent to follow ? 
Dr J. M‘Keller Stewart, in describing Bergson’s standpoint 
in this connection in A Critical Exposition of Bergson’s 
Philosophy, p. 53, says: ‘‘ Now within this material reality, 
spirit is immanent. An impersonal, impotent, annulled, 
potential consciousness is striving within matter itself.’ It 
appears, therefore, to be perfectly legitimate to teach the 
Bushman that he has been not far, it may be, from truth in 
attributing to matter a mysterious possession of spiritual 
power, and lead him by natural steps from his own spiritual 
ideas to the worship of God in the Holy Eucharist ; and this 
can be done not by the intellectual inculcation of scientifically 
demonstrable facts, but by fostering real living experiences 
of the presence of God, experiences which lie altogether 
outside the sphere of intellectual analysis, and which in the 
life of the unsophisticated Bushman have already begun. 
Instead of taking from under them the very ground upon 
which they, spiritually speaking, stand—and that by a process 
that tends to take away all spiritual ground—we may 
gently and naturally lead our disciples from the position in 
spiritual development which they have already reached to 
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the worship of God Incarnate and to the sacramental life 
with which the Catholic Church is by God endowed. 

In the practical life of the people, and the definite influence 
upon it of Christianity, no matter is more important than 
that of Holy Marriage. It has been the custom with all the 
Missions to refuse recognition as a full Christian to any- 
one married according to the local custom. Marriage must 
be solemnised according to the European custom, and 
Government registers such marriages under much the same 
conditions and restrictions as prevail in England. In the Gold 
Coast Mission we now recognise marriage according to the 
native custom as true marriage, insomuch as it includes the 
two essential elements, namely, the consent of the parties 
in the presence of witnesses. Before admitting persons 
married in this way to church membership, promises must 
be made in the same way, using the same words, translated, 
as they are made in a church marriage, making the union 
lifelong and exclusive, and thus eliminating polygamy and 
the rights of divorce which accompany the native form of 
marriage. This policy serves two purposes; it cheapens and 
facilitates marriage, and it tends to conserve ancient custom. 

In regard to the former point, the costs of marriage 
according to European custom are very heavy, and are 
additional to the native custom expenses, which are in- 
curred in any case. When a young man marries, his 
bride is customarily chosen for him by his father or by 
the head of his family. Consent just exists. A certain 
amount of money is paid to the parents of the bride. If 
the transaction takes place in the Bush, or if the girl is 
illiterate, the amount is comparatively small; if the girl 
has been to school and wears European dress, and especially 
if she has been educated in England, the amount paid for 
her by the bridegroom (or his family) will be correspondingly 
large. Government and commercial clerks, school teachers, 
and the vast majority of educated young men, either them- 
selves desire, or are compelled by family influence, to contract 
marriage in the more expensive way. When all the costs of 
clothes, trinkets, “‘ dowry,” and a cake-and-wine reception 
have been, most often with borrowed money, paid, the 
bridegroom finds himself poorer to the extent of from £50 to 
£200. Many of them start off on their married life deeply in 
debt, enduring a state of continual financial embarrassment ; 
probably it is the exception in these cases for them not to 
do so. Great numbers of young men, on the other hand, 
are debarred from marriage by inability to afford the costs, 
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with the necessary resultant in this country of widespread 
illicit unions. Once the circumstances of social life are known, 
insomuch as these illicit unions could be unerringly predicted, 
how can we use the word “immorality”? Certainly we 
cannot condone them. The only thing we can do is to facili- 
tate marriage in every possible way; gradually, by more and 
more enlightenment, eliminate the evil features in marriage 
custom that have been handed down from centuries of 
tradition ; and clear the way for simple, natural unions with the 
minds of the parties concentrated upon the sacred essentials. 

In regard to conserving native customs, it is obviously 
as incumbent upon us to preserve what is good or innocent 
as to destroy what is evil. The chief point to be insisted 
upon now is the simplicity of marriage, and that all the 
costly accompaniments are non-essentials. The essentials 
of mutual consent and publicity are present in the native 
custom of marriage, and in condemning such unions we are 
confusing the people or teaching them wrongly. The 
adoption of European customs of marriage is due to the 
regulations of the Missions, and it is here suggested that in 
— such regulations the Missions followed an unwise 
policy. 

The training of the people in the true and most primitive 
type of married life is the most difficult of all our tasks. 
We find polygamy established by many centuries of custom, 
and we have to restore monogamy : we find practically free 
divorce existing and have to persuade the people back to the 
recognition of a lifelong bond. It is obvious that these tasks 
cannot be achieved with rapidity, and this fact has its bearing 
upon alleged “mass movements” into Christianity. But 
how fast are we to go? Bearing in mind how deeply the 
institution of marriage affects the whole of social life, and 
the unshakable firmness with which very old erroneous 
practices are entrenched, it is surely plain that we must either 
proceed with patience and by stages, or else not pretend to 
make Christians at all. We have to bring about what 
practically amounts to a revolution in social life. Further, 
the laws of marriage as the Christian Church has received 
them are adapted to what we know as “ marriage for love ” ; 
marriage in the Gold Coast is merely a social contract ; the 
element of pure independent love is scarcely discernible. To 
what extent and with what rigidity may we take laws adapted 
to “‘ marriage for love’”’ and apply them to “ marriage by con- 
tract?” It is easy to understand the indissolubility of a 
marriage bond that has its foundation in love; but a West 
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African, knowing the conditions under which his marriage has 
been arranged, hesitates to make his vows lifelong in duration, 
and some would say he hesitates wisely. 

In connection with the subject of the indissolubility of 
marriage, there is a marriage bond and a marriage bond. 
The one is intellectually conceived and a matter of legal 
convention ; the other is an experienced but inexpressible 
living reality. The one has a date and a place in the marriage 
register ; it is spaced and timed ; the parties know when they 
began to make the bond and they can recollect when it was 
concluded ; evidence of it can be produced in a court of law. 
The other is altogether untraceable in its origin. The parties 
might say they experienced a sense of obligation to one 
another when they first met, but they would not have 
enjoyed that experience apart from a certain affinity of heart 
and disposition arising only God knows how. Truly there is 
no marrying or giving in marriage in Heaven, but earthly 
marriages are sometimes made in Heaven, and there is an 
element in this living marriage bond which persists after 
death. Let us, then, for the moment try to divest ourselves 
of the notion that the marriage bond is an external fact, 
with its time and space limits duly observed, noted, 
and recorded in a register. Let us, on the other hand, 
regard the marriage bond as a living reality, as within, 
not extracted from, the stream of life; as arising no 
one knows whence and tending no one knows whither; as 
throbbing with vitality and moving along its course in ever- 
varying forms of expression of love and devotion. Here we 
have a sort of marriage bond not merely that must not be 
dissolved; it is infrangible. In this region divorce is 
impossible and unimaginable. But if this distinction between 
two types of marriage bond is valid, what are we to say about 
the paper bond, and how are we to adjust the relation of the 
one type to the other? It is plain that all our difficulties 
arise out of the endeavour to adjust to very old marriage 
customs laws which to the native of the Gold Coast are new 
and inconsistent with his present system. In carrying out 
this necessary adjustment we have to bear in mind the funda- 
mental character and wide range of the sex instinct, of which 
marriage is intended to be in part an expression. We must 
also bear in mind that marriage was instituted for man; not 
man for marriage. 

MOWBRAY STEPHEN O’RORKE, 
BIsHOP. 
NOTTINGHAM, 






ENGLISH MODERNISM. 


Tue Rev. H. D. A. MAJOR, B.D., 
Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford. 


THE title Modernism is ambiguous; first, because the 
term is vague; and secondly, because there are two kinds 
of Modernism—Roman Modernism and English Modernism 
—and the latter is often confused with the former. Both 
kinds of Modernism are due to the same fundamental 
causes, and have the same fundamental aims; but they 
differ seriously in other respects. Roman Modernism can 
claim to be the earlier, in that it first received the designation 
of Modernism; but a good case could be made out for 
Modernism having existed in the English Church before 
it existed in the Roman Church. However, origins and 
dates of origins are usually obscure things, and are not of 
primary importance. Aristotle, in a golden sentence, tells 
us that the true nature of a thing is that which it is when 
its becoming is completed. If we want to know what 
Modernism is, we must look forward rather than backward. 
In any case, Roman Modernism is not my theme. I wish, 
however, to say in passing (although Dean Inge would 
possibly not agree with me) that English Modernists do 
owe not a little to Roman Modernists. Archdeacon A. L. 
Lilley’s papers on Modernism, published first of all in the 
Guardian and the Commonwealth from 1902 to 1907, before 
they appeared as a volume in 1908, had a considerable 
influence in Anglo-Catholic circles by introducing them to 
the aims and writings of the Roman Modernists, and by 
inducing them to read at least the chief controversial works 
of Professor Loisy and Father George Tyrrell. I may 
perhaps cite as an example of this, that my first introduction 
to Tyrrell’s writings came through an Anglo-Catholic friend 


(now a priest in the Roman Church), who presented me 
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with Lex Orandi, and other of Tyrrell’s writings. The articles 
on Modernism in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Review also 
contributed to the same result.! 

The volume entitled The Programme of Modernism 
(published by T. Fisher Unwin), which appeared in 1908, 
consisting of the Roman Modernists’ reply to Pascendi 
Gregis, the Encyclical of Pius X, translated from the Italian, 
together with a translation of the Encyclical itself, placed 
before the English Church the Roman Modernist system, 
both in its strength and in its weakness, and the grounds 
on which it was suppressed. I venture to think that the 
influence of Roman Modernism. permeating the English 
Church from these sources, had a marked effect on members 
of the Anglo-Catholic party. 

We know that the volume of essays entitled Lwa Mundi 
made it possible for the Anglo-Catholics to accept the 
results of the criticism of the Old Testament; it was the 
influence of Roman Modernism which made it possible 
for some of them to admit criticism of the creeds and rites 
of the Church, and even of the New Testament. 

I do not think that Roman Modernism had much in- 
fluence on English Liberal Protestantism. If to-day we 
find that English Modernists consist of two wings—Liberal 
Protestant and Liberal Catholic—we may see in the adherence 
of the Liberal Catholic the influence of Roman Modernism. 
I do not think that we ought to ignore that debt, although 
English Modernism differs acutely from Roman Modernism 
in some respects. 

What, then, is Modernism ? I would offer the following 
definitions or descriptions :— , 

Father George Tyrrell once described it in terms which 
we need not hesitate to adopt as applicable to English 
Modernism : 


“‘T think that the best description of Modernism is 
that it is the desire and effort to find a new theological 
synthesis, consistent with the data of historico-critical 
research. . . .. By a Modernist I mean a churchman 
of any sort who believes in the possibility of a syn- 
thesis between the essential truth of his religion and 
the essential truth of modernity.” 


Mrs Humphry Ward defined Modernism as : 
‘“* The attempt of the modern spirit, acting religiously, 


1 These appeared in a volume entitled Studies in Modernism, by 
Alfred Fawkes, published in 1913 by John Murray. 
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to refashion Christianity, not outside, but inside the 
warm limits of the ancient churches, to secure not a 
reduced, but a transformed Christianity.” 


Dr Newman Smyth writes that : 


“Modernism is a certain attitude of mind corre- 
sponding to our times; it is a tendency of thought 
rather than a body of doctrine; a vitalising spirit 
making all things new rather than a full-grown and 
completed theology; an intellectual method rather 
than a formulated creed.” 


The subtle distinction of M. Paul Sabatier may be 
noticed : 


** Modernism is not a system or a new synthesis, 
it is an orientation.” 


Some English Modernists object to the term ‘‘ Modernist,” 
and prefer that of ‘‘ Liberal’; but the late Canon Sanday 
accepted it. At the very end of his life in 1920, he wrote : 


“IT do not disclaim the term Modernist. The name 
describes justly what I aim at being. I aim at thinking 
the thoughts and speaking the language of my own 
day, and yet, at the'same time, keeping all that is essen- 
tial in the religion of the past.” 


Professor Percy Gardner, who has an eminent claim to 
speak on this matter, writes : 


““ It is not easy to find a name for the modern 
broad school. The term liberal has predominantly a 
political meaning. The term broad may indicate mere 
laxity and indifference. Modernist also is unsatisfac- 
tory, for what is modern is by no means always in the 
line of progress. And the Roman Curia has attached 
the term to a circle of beliefs which seldom, if ever, was 
found in the mind of a single thinker; it has created 
a sort of clothes-horse on which to hang any views 
which it regards as dangerous. But we must reflect 
that nearly all party names were originally the 
invention of enemies, including the name Christian, 
and we may hope to rescue the term Modernist from 
ignoble use.” 


The designation Modernist is not an ideal designation, 
but it has the advantage of being one that nobody will 
bear willingly in the English Church, unless he possesses 
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he convictions. Quiet men who seek peace at any price, and 
ambitious men who desire promotion, even though they be 
Modernist at heart, will have nothing to do with the term. 
That is why it is a good name. It is like “‘ the white plume 
of Navarre.” If you bear it, you are recognised at once by 


© 


a your enemies and by your friends. 

at Modernism, then, is produced by modern knowledge ; 

it but there are two contributions of modern knowledge to 

id which it is particularly due. These are noted by Professor 

ol Percy Gardner. He writes: ‘‘ Modernism is based upon 
Evolution in science, and the critical method in history.” 

ye It is this fact which has led Canon Barnes in a very interesting 


series of papers on Modernism, recently contributed by him 
to The Challenge, to claim that Professor Hort of Cambridge 
is the true father of English Modernism. He bases his 
claim on the appendix to Hort’s Hulsean Lectures, published 
- in 1897. Canon Barnes has done good service in drawing 
y public attention to that appendix; it is as full of good 
things as Bacon’s Apophthegms. One observes the emphasis 
placed there upon evolution and criticism. Of the first 


“ Hort writes (and I believe all Modernists will agree with : 
~ him), that a Christian theology has to be prepared to face : 
L- ““Two ultimate positions, not proved, but likely 
to be true: 
0 “1. In the past— Man, with his whole mental 
and spiritual nature, is derived through various steps 
from lower beings having no such nature, and those / 
- probably in turn from inorganic bodies. 
“ “*2. In the present—Man’s whole mental and 
bd spiritual nature is conditioned by his physical nature 
a and its pathological states, no mental or spiritual 
r movement taking place without a concomitant physi- 
. cal movement.” 
) 
d These two positions, as he points out, contribute nothing 
S to the proof or disproof of the existence of God; and they 
t contribute nothing to the proof or disproof of immortality. 
e Yet no Christian theology which is based on their contradic- 
i tion, or is not able to include them in its system, is satisfactory. 
n Of this the Modernist feels convinced. Of criticism generally, 


Hort has three important things to say : 


, 1. “ All processes of logic and method are only 
l mechanism.” 

2. “Criticism is not dangerous, save when it is 
Vor. XXII.—No. 4. 27 
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merely the tool for reaching a result, believed on the 
ground of speculative postulates.” 

3. ‘‘ There can be no surer sign of decrepitude and 
decay in faith than a prevalent nervousness about 
naming and commending reason.”’ 


Again, every Modernist will agree with him. But these 
principles do not, I think, necessarily take those who accept 
them further than Liberal Protestantism. It is in his 
attitude towards the Church and towards the Christian 
tradition that Hort showed himself to be a Modernist rather 
than a Liberal Protestant. Of the Christian tradition and 
the Church, he writes : 


“If a teacher of others, he must teach primarily out 
of ascertained truth, and he must in some measure deal 
with current language and notions, however conscious 
of their inadequacy. Yet even without this special 
responsibility, the duty of preservation is always grave ; 
and there is the added responsibility attaching to him 
as a loyal member of a special society endowed with a 
special truth. Yet equally clear is the duty of per- 
petual correction, perpetual progress. There is a 
necessary preservation which is simply apologetic ; the 
more powerful preservation comes by perilous use and 
perilous reform.” 

‘* Progress in theology does not consist in mutilation, 
but in purification. It is not the great facts or ideas 
that are false, but the way in which they are conceived, 
especially as to the conditions of their external mani- 
festation (false philosophy wrongly supposed to be 
theology). And so in what concerns the relation of 
things Divine to men, error lies mainly in attempts to 
render wholly explicable what is partly apprehensible, 
and especially in the use of images drawn from lower 
rather from higher human relations and transactions.” 

“Nor does progress consist in being less eccle- 
siastical. 

“1. In the past—Partly, what is corrupt and 
mischievous has proceeded from the Church as such, 
only in the same way as what was sound and bene- 
ficial came from the Church as such, both being likely 
under an unchurchly state of things to have been much 
less. Partly, much of what is evil arises from the 
usurpation of the office of the Church by the individual, 
and by mere public opinion, etc. 
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ENGLISH MODERNISM 787 
“2. In the future—The great defect of present 
Christianity is its loss of a social character, in other 
words, its unchurchliness. Where powers and institu- 
tions . . . . dominate, they have ceased to hold their 
proper place as organs of a living body, breathed into 
by a divine spirit.” 


Hort’s Modernism is also seen in his conviction that 
Christian Truth must be learnt by the progressive interaction 
of reason and experience. He writes : 


“Christianity is not a uniform and monotonous 
tradition, but [is] to be learned only by successive 
steps of life.” 

‘“* Life involves multiplicity and energy of relation. 
Absoluteness is death.” 


His attitude towards miracles may also be said to be 
Modernist. He is not primarily concerned with the difficult 
questions whether certain alleged Gospel miracles really 
happened, and if they did happen whether they are strictly 
miraculous ? %.e. Divine interventions which cannot be 
accounted for by the operation of natural laws. Hort’s 
concern with miracles is their evidential. value, and _ his 
judgment appears to be that they have no evidential value. 

He asks: ‘‘ What do they prove beyond themselves ? ” 
(p. 179). He altogether deprecates the appeal to super- 
natural power and supernatural knowledge in our Lord. 
He regards it as a backstairs method, which has a bad effect 
on him who uses it. Such appeals to miracles he says “ set 
aside all necessity for calling in human history, or authority, 
or conscience, or reason. Such calling in is manifestly 
inconvenient, when any particular doctrine assumed to be 
Christian is assailed ; the task is much easier to have only to 
say : ‘ This rests on the direct authority of the Lord and the 
Apostles, who are proved to have had supernatural powers.’ ” 

Hort had no belief in this facile method of proving 
spiritual and moral truth. The Gospel has to be proved by 
reason and experience. 

There is another important point in which Hort is in 
line with English Modernism. His theology is Christo- 
centric, and by Christ he meant primarily that unveiling 
of the Divine Nature which we have in Jesus of Nazareth. 
Hort, like the writer of the 1st Epistle of St John, or like 
St Ignatius, or like Dean Inge, had no part or lot with 
those who seek to ‘‘ disengage an imaginary Christ from the 
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flesh and blood of the historical Gospel.” Thus, for him, 
‘* Belief in Christ is not a supplement to belief in God, but 
the only sure foundation for it.” It is herein that Hort is 
distinctively an English Modernist, and not a Roman 
Modernist. It was in 1904 that I heard Mr Inge, at that 
time Fellow of Hertford College, preach in our University 
Church his extraordinarily impressive sermon attacking 
Roman Modernism. He has not, I should say, receded 
from a single sentence in it during the intervening years. 
I felt myself in hearty agreement with it then, and I do now. 
In that sermon! he condemns Loisy’s separation between 
the Jesus of History and the Christ of the Catholic Church. 
What the Romanist Modernist did, after thus separating 
the two, was to identify the Christ of the Catholic Church 
with the Catholic Church itself. Loisy met the protests of 
incredulity by remarking: ‘‘ When we want to assure our- 
selves of the identity of an individual, we do not try to 
squeeze him into his cradle.” In an eloquent passage, Mr 
Inge exclaims : 


‘“* Alas ! we cannot recognise this identification. We 
traverse as we are bidden, with our mind’s eye, the 
long centuries of Church history. There rises before 
our imagination a figure splendid but terrible, with 
the light of contemplation and the fire of devoted 
enthusiasm in her eye, but splashed with innocent 
blood, like the Rider of the Apocalypse, even to the 
horse-bridle, the cruel oppressor of liberty, the bigoted 
enemy of truth. Is this figure an object of Divine 
honours? Yes, perhaps; but that this is the historic 
Christ, of which Jesus of Nazareth is the germ—who 
can assert it?” 


Roman Modernism has been charged with being pan- 
theistic—perhaps not justly; but its doctrine of Divine 
Immanence seems in certain cases to have been pressed so 
far as to exclude the Divine Transcendence. Hort was 
against this as much as he was against the identification of 
the Christian Religion with positivism. In a very important 
passage for modern Christian teachers, he writes : 


‘It is vain to uphold either 


(1) a merely humanitarian theology; all study 
of nature dissolves it; an enlarged study of and care 
for humanity dissolves it hardly less; or 


1 No. XX., in Faith and Knowledge (T. & T. Clark). 
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ENGLISH MODERNISM 789 
(2) on the other hand, a merely pantheistic 
theology in combination with a humanitarian morality 
or anthropology. Both the pantheistic and the humani- 
tarian factors are needed in theology and in morality 
alike, and for the union of both. 

No evidences of the supermundane God have any power 
if we fail to discern the radiations of transmitted and 
derivative deity as the luminous and vital tissue of 
finite things.” 


In so far as his ideas were concerned, Hort may rightly 
be hailed as ‘“‘the father of English Modernism,” but 
actually he was not its father. Although the greatest of the 
three Cambridge theologians, he was read much less widely, 
and certainly was far less influential than either Westcott 
or Lightfoot. Perhaps it was his fate, like the poet Landor, 
to dine late, where the company is small and the room 
well lighted. The English Modernists share his views, 
but I do not think they derived them from him. It may be 
observed in passing, that almost all of them are Oxonians, 
and I cannot but feel that the reason they are not Liberal 
Protestants, but Modernists, is due not to Hort, but partly 
to the influence of the Roman Modernists, particularly 
Tyrrell; and partly to the fact that an English Churchman 
who has inherited the Tractarian tradition would, if he be 
a modern-minded Liberal, be more attracted by the ideals 
of Roman Modernism than by those of Liberal Protestantism, 
with its tendencies to sectarianism and individualism. In 
such a case, there would: be less logic and more practical 
compromise in hisyattitude, and loyalty to Christ would seem 
to him to be far more important than loyalty to the Church. 
But such an one would desire, if possible, to be loyal to 
both; or at least, loyal to the former, and serviceable to 
the later. 

This attempt to estimate how far and in what respects 
Hort was the father of English Modernism will have served 
to bring out certain fundamental aspects of English Modern- 
ism. As Archdeacon Lilley writes: ‘‘ Modernism is the 
attempt to reach a new theological synthesis”; or, as Pro- 
fessor Percy Gardner puts it, Modernism seeks “‘ to combine 
in a higher unity the two ways of looking at Christian 
history, the evolutional and the inspirational.” With the 
prevalence of the evolutionary view, the conviction has 
grown up that the past is not the measure of the future, 
still less its master; that the golden age lies ahead, not 
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behind; that the man of to-day ought to be more of a 
man than primitive man, more human, and more divine. 
Yet, although the Modernist looks forward, he also looks 
back to Jesus Christ. His belief in evolution does not 
prevent his doing that. He looks back because what he 
sees there transcends in quality and influence anything 
that has happened since in human history. The Modernist 
regards the Incarnation not as a single act but as a process ; 
it is an aspect, the latest, of the creative process. This 
process, he believes, culminated in Jesus Christ. It did 
not, however, stop there. It attained in Him its first great 
triumph, but this was, if I may use the phrase, wn point 
@apput. Jesus was to be the means by which this process 
of Incarnation might be carried on much more widely 
and much more effectively in the human race than had been 
the case hitherto. ‘‘ To as many as received Him, to them 
gave He the right to become children of God, even to them 
that believe on His Name,” writes the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. Jesus Christ is henceforth the supreme Agent 
through whom the process of Incarnation operates. He is 
the Perfect Type, and a new incarnating agency comes 
into being with Him. It consists not only of the Personality 
of Jesus Christ, but of the extension of that Personality in 
a sacred society, imbued with His Spirit. The society 
consists of those who recognise the Incarnate Deity in 
Jesus. Looked at ideally, this sacred society is the family 
of the new-born sons of God; this sacred society has one 
mark—the possession of the Spirit of the Incarnation, 
which is the Spirit of Jesus, the Spirit of Divine sonship and 
of human brotherhood. 

This I believe to be the way in which the English 
Modernist, while believing in Evolution, believes also in 
the infinite significance of Jesus Christ, and also in the 
sacred character of the Christian Church, through which 
the moral and spiritual evolution of humanity is now being 
carried on. There are exceptions, but this I believe is 
the generally accepted conviction of English Modernists in 
these two articles of the Faith, and it is in this emphasis 
that English Modernism differs from Roman Modernism, 
and also from Liberal Protestantism. It is this belief which 
forbids the English Modernist to be a sectarian. He feels 
that he ought not to separate himself from the historic 
Church. If he be cast out for unorthodoxy, that is a different 
matter. He cannot, he feels, help that; but he must not 
leave the Church of his own accord. 
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ENGLISH MODERNISM 791 
The views of English Modernists on such doctrines as 
the Atonement, Original Sin, Biblical Inspiration, the Four 
Last Things, are, generally speaking, the same as those of 
Liberal Protestants and Roman Modernists. Critical studies 
have not altered for the Modernist the belief that God has 
revealed Himself to man, nor has it altered the content of 
that revelation in its highest form; but it has altered for 
the Modernist the conception of the mode of Divine Revela- 
tion. The Modernist does not believe that miraculous 
methods were used. The revelation is at once supernatural 
in its source, natural in its method. It is, moreover, not 
external to man, but internal. 

Whilst it is correct to say that there is no Modernist 
theology, it would not be correct to give the impression 
that there are not approximations towards one, or that there 
will not be one at no distant date. 

Of course, for the Modernist, religion, which is the feeling 
which we have towards God, our craving for fellowship 
with Him, our sense of His Presence and guidance in life, 
is by far the more important thing. Theology, or the 
intellectual expression of our thought about God in the 
form of propositions, issecondary. So, too, for the Modernist, 
faith, or personal trust in God, is far more important than 
belief, or assent to propositions about God. The former 
is primary, the latter secondary. 

In ecclesiastical matters the English Modernist is a 
Liberal. He does not believe that uniformity of dogmatic 
belief, or a uniform type of Christian worship, is possible 
or desirable. He would urge that while there must be 
fundamental convictions if there is to be Church Unity, 
yet no Christian Church can rightly insist on its members 
believing more than Jesus Christ asked men to believe. He 
would also have the professions of the Christian Faith 
as short, and as simple, and as scriptural as possible; and 
he desires further that they should be professions of Christian 
duty, by emphasising Christian ideals of life and service. 
As for Christian worship, the Modernist would have it 
varied, consisting of liturgical and non-liturgical services, 
and with alternative uses. The Modernists were the first 
to urge optional alternative services as a mode of Prayer 
Book revision ; and this proposal is steadily gaining ground 
in English Church circles. 

The Modernist is not in a hurry: ‘ He that believeth 
shall not make haste.’? Goethe’s refrain ‘‘ Without haste, 
and without rest ” is his motto. He believes that the future 
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is his. He does not believe in linear advance, nor in oblique 
advance—his idea of advance is rather that of a sweeping 
or encircling movement. He is exceedingly anxious not 
to lose any of the values either of religion or science. ‘‘ Not 
a hoof shall be left behind.” It is so easy, as has been said, 
—it must have been a man, not a woman who said it—to 
throw out the babe with the bath water. It is so easy also 
to keep the babe with the bath water. The process which 
examines and separates, and then retains what ought to be 
retained and rejects what ought to be rejected, is so much 
slower and more difficult ; and yet there is no avoiding it 
if the end is to be gained. The Modernist is quite sure that 
nothing is settled until it is settled right. Hasty decisions, 
prejudiced decisions, diplomatic decisions, popular decisions, 
have all to be undone. 
“Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of far gain, 
Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 

Bad is our bargain.” 

The Secularist and the Traditionalist cannot regard the 
Modernist with complete sympathy or understanding. With 
the Secularist, the Modernist loves scientific truth; but 
he cannot share the Secularist’s Lucretian antipathy to 
religion. Religion is, for the Modernist, a necessity. With 
Auguste Sabatier, he believes that ‘“‘ mankind is incurably 
religious ’’; and that the only option available to mankind 
is, not whether it is to have a religion or no religion, but 
whether it is to have a true and noble religion, or one that 
is base and false. 

Hence the Modernist is at one with the Traditionalist in 
his love of religion, and regards the Christian religion as 
potentially, not actually, the purest and noblest form of 
it; but he cannot share the Traditionalist’s antipathy to 
truth, whether scientific or historic, if it conflict with tradi- 
tion. Scientific truth and historic truth must be retained— 
‘“‘ Except these abide in the ship ye cannot be saved.” 
Yet they are sometimes very troublesome fellow-passengers, 
and we hardly know how we can find room for them. But 
we are sure they will settle down comfortably before the 
voyage is over. 

It may seem unnecessary to say so, but the English 
Modernist is convinced that Modernism is the medicine 
which the English Church, and, indeed, the Christian Church, 
requires to-day. It is quite true that it is a medicine which 
the Traditionalists show no inclination to take; but when 
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it is realised that it is death and dissolution, or Modernism, 
there can be little doubt what the result will be. 

In the English Church, we look to Modernism to achieve 
a synthesis of those vital elements which constitute the 
essential ideals of the Catholic, the Evangelical, and the 
Liberal schools or parties in that much-tried body, which 
is said to be engaged in housing three religions under one 
roof. We hope to see Modernism produce a type of church- 
manship in the near future which will unite the Catholic 
ideal of membership in a historic society, and the value of 
symbolism and beauty in public worship, with the Evan- 
gelical experience that the essence of Christianity is the 
realisation of personal relationship to Christ, together with 
the Liberal conviction of the need for the spirit of truth and 
freedom in the Christian life. 

It, therefore, seems to the Modernist that Modernism is 
the great liberator of religion. Human history teaches that 
religion is the most conservative thing in the world; it 
is always ready to become the slave of the past, and to wear 
the fetters of superstition. Modernism is able to act as the 
liberator, because it strives to distinguish the reality from 
the form, the essence from the mode, and to insist that 
while the essential reality is of permanent value, and must 
be retained, the forms and modes are non-essential and 
transitory, and may be discarded or transmuted. 

Thus Modernism is not only the great liberator, but the 
great purifier of religion. What is the primitive relation of 
magic to religion is a matter that is in dispute among the 
anthropologists ; but their modern relation is only too 
clear. Magic, the sister of superstition, is religion’s false 
friend; and, unless religion can get rid of them both, there is 
no hope of a really useful existence for her. Without the 
active co-operation of Modernism, this is impossible. 

The Modernist regards Modernism, not only as the 
reconciler of religion and science, but as the real unifier of 
the Christian Church. The problem of Christian reunion 
is in the main an educational one. Modernists in every 
Christian denomination would have little difficulty in 
achieving Christian unity; it is the Traditionalists who, 
with the best intentions, keep Christendom divided. It is 
quite true, as one has said, that they have recently scraped 
the broken glass from the top of the dividing walls; but 
the walls themselves are still intact, and no amount of 
ecclesiastical diplomacy will level them to the ground. 
The spirit of Modernism—the product of modern educa- 
Vor, XXII.—No. 4. ing 
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tion united with the spirit of Christ—permeating the rank 
and file, the leaders and ministers of the Church will achieve 
reunion, and that too without tears and without guile. Love 
is not enough for the attainment of reunion. The truth 
is also needful, for knowledge and the acceptance of the 
truth can alone give freedom; and a reunited Christendom 
which is not permeated by the spirit of freedom would be 
far worse than our present divided Christendom. Yet 
herein the Modernist differs from the Liberal Protestant. 
The Liberal Protestant desires ecclesiastical peace and 
goodwill; he does not really desire reunion. But the 
Modernist regards the reunion of Christendom as needful 
and profitable. His doctrine of the duty and destiny of the 
Church is that of the writer of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
He views the Church, not simply as intended to provide 
corporate fellowship for all Christians, but as also intended 
to secure the unity of mankind in Christ. Yet it is not 
ecclesiastical diplomacy nor even Christian goodwill which 
will reunite the Church: a needful preliminary to reunion 
is a prolonged Modernist educational mission. Before we 
can have reunion, we must have, in the simplest and most 
comprehensive form, unity of thought—not in details, but 
in a few fundamental principles. We must be sure of our 
centre; we need not be so sure about our circumference. 
It is only the spirit of Modernism which can achieve what 
Dr Sanday called “the unification of thought, the fusion 
of all secular thinking and all religious thinking in one 
comprehensive system”; and “such unification,’ said he, 
just before his death—I know not with what amount of 
prophetic foresight—“‘is nearer in sight than it has been 
for a very long time.” 





H. D. A. MAJOR. 


OxFORD. 





















DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“REOPENING OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1924, p. 550.) 


Mr Gorpon GEorGE touched on matters of the deepest moment : 
to members of the Roman Catholic Church especially, but also to 
everyone interested (as who is not?) in religion,—for Catholicism, 
whether one believes it to be Divinely revealed or not, at any rate 
always has, since its birth, been a “‘ portent and a sign” to humanity. 
Catholics themselves will hold it to be so in the sense of being the 
showing forth of God’s will; others will own it to be a portent and 
sign of man’s continual desire for certitude of belief. The suggested 
reopening of the Vatican Council will, then, if it takes place, be an 
event of great importance. 

At the time of writing, however, it is by no means certain that that 
reopening will actually take place in 1925. The Pope said it might— 
not that it definitely would. He said he would “ await a fuller 
manifestation of the Divine will.”? Let us assume, however, that the 
event does really take place next year. It still remains by no means 
certain what subjects will be dealt with. That would depend on 
circumstances. Believing, as Roman Catholics do, that the Holy 
Spirit guides such assemblies, it would be rash indeed to say we 
know beforehand how He will lead them! Even supposing the 
assemblies to be merely human, the fact would still remain that it 
is hard to judge how they will result. Think of the contrast between 
the theories of many who called for the council afterwards known as 
that of Trent, and the actual course which that lengthy synod followed. 
One suggestion is that the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin might 
be defined as an article of the faith. May be !—though one may be 
permitted to remark that such definition would not tend to conciliate 
195 
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non-Catholics, nor would it seem necessary for Catholics, amongst 
whom there is no real controversy on the subject. 

What occurs to the serious historian as more likely, is that Papal 
Infallibility might be more fully explained. The Council was 
prorogued in 1870 after defining that the Pope is infallible “‘ when 
he speaks ex cathedra, that is, when, as Shepherd and Instructor of 
all Christians, he, by his highest Apostolic Authority, defines a 
doctrine of faith or morals to be held by the universal Church ” 
(cum ex cathedra loquitur, id est, cum omnium Christianorum Pastoris 
et Doctoris munere fungens pro suprema sua Apostolica auctoritate 
doctrinam de fide vel moribus ab universa Ecclesia tenendam definit). 
Exactly when Papal utterances come under this definition continues, 
however, still a vital matter of uncertainty amongst students. 
For example, a writer in The Tablet, 5th April 1924, said: ‘“* All the 
canonisations of saints, Leo XIII’s Bull Apostolice Cure concerning 
the Anglican Orders, the decree Lamentabili and the Encyclical 
Pascendi with which Pius X condemned Modernism are all ex cathedra 
utterances.”” Various questions arise. Is a negative statement 
‘*a definition of doctrine,” and, if so (which seems necessarily the 
case sometimes), then precisely when and in what conditions? More- 
over, what are the exact bounds of doctrine de fide vel moribus ? 
Addis and Arnold (Catholic Dictionary, ed. 1917, p. 676) assert : 
‘“* His [the Pope’s] power of definition is limited by a multitude of 
previous definitions due to his predecessors, to the Councils, to the 
ordinary exercise of the Church’s magisterium through the pastors 
[bishops] united to the Holy See.” The subject is altogether one 
which the student would look to as likely to be eligible for fuller 
treatment if the Council reassembles. 

If (as your contributor supposes) the Council, having met, should 
deal with social questions, the ground will indeed be thorny! At 
present, Catholic doctrine and the spirit of the modern world seem 
directly opposed on many fundamental matters. Modern civilisation 
seems to tend to the separation of the State from propaganda of one 
religion as alone true; to toleration and freedom of speculation ; 
and to supremacy of the civil power over the Church—or, at any rate, 
to the freedom of the State from control by the ecclesiastical power. 
Leo XIII, on the other hand (expressing ordinary Roman teaching), 
said: ‘‘ On those questions which are, though in different ways, of 
common right and authority [t.e., which affect the temporal as well 
as the spiritual power], the power to which secular matters have been 
entrusted should happily and becomingly depend on the other power 
which has in its charge the interests of heaven ” (Encyclical Arcanum 
Divine, February 1880). He also declared (Encyclical Immortale 
Dei, November 1885): “ The State, constituted as it is, is clearly 
bound to act up to the manifold and weighty duties linking it to God, 
by the public profession of religion; . . . not such religion as they 
may have a preference for, but the religion which God enjoins, and 
which sure and very plain marks prove to be alone the true religion 
[i.e., Roman Catholicism].” 
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DISCUSSIONS 797 
It will be seen how thorny are the problems presented by the world, 
should the Council reassemble to deal with them! Yet it would 
certainly clarify the issues. 
J. W. Poynter. 
Hieusury, N. 5. 





* ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April, pp. 541-549.) 


In his very able and interesting article, Mr Poynter refers, towards 
the end of it, to “‘the Roman Catholic ideal of ‘the conversion of 
England.’” While guarding himself with the observation that 
“the future is a land of mysteries which holds many things undreamt 
in our philosophy,” your contributor acknowledges himself as doubtful 
of the practicability of that ideal, and gives various statistical and 
other reasons for that position. I agree with him in his actual con- 
clusion, but it seems to me that he has omitted one of the principal 
factors in the case in reaching it. 

Is there not a reason of vital principle why the reconversion of 
England to Roman Catholicism is unlikely ever to happen? The 
Reformation, namely, established the principle of private judgment 
in matters of religion. Even converts to Roman Catholicism from 
Protestantism exercise that Protestant right, by resolving to change 
from one religious profession to another. Roman Catholic propaganda 
is, then, simply one of the natural effects of the freedom which resulted 
from the Reformation. It must be remembered, however, that the 
Roman Catholic leaders do not accept that principle of freedom. To 
quote the words of Leo XIII (Encyclical Immortale Dei): “It is a 
sin in the State not to have a care for religion, as a something beyond 
its scope, or as of no practical benefit ; or out of many forms of religion 
to adopt that one which chimes in with the fancy ; for we are bound 
absolutely to worship God in that way which He has shown to be His 
will.’ In short, it is a duty of the State to establish, when possible, 
Roman Catholicism as an exclusive religion. The logic of this is 
that a conflict for pre-eminence would inevitably take place if Roman 
Catholicism in this land attained sufficient power to make it possible. 
There can be little doubt that such conflict would result in a further 
vindication of freedom of belief. If, on the other hand, no such 
controversy, as to pre-eminence, were to become a possibility, it 
would be because Roman Catholicism had not attained a sufficient 
degree of power. So it comes to the same thing either way—‘“‘ the 
Roman Catholic ideal of the conversion of England ” is not likely 
ever to be achieved ; and that not so much because of the statistical 
reasons alluded to by Mr Poynter, as by reason of a fundamental 
principle. 

EpwarD LONGMAN. 
Haywarp’s Hears, Sussex. 
















SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By THE Rev. Proressorn JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 


In ‘The Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Inscriptions,” Professor 
Langdon has published two volumes containing a first harvest from 
The H. Weld-Blundell Collection in the Ashmolean Museum (Oxford 
University Press), i.e. materials recently brought from Mesopotamia. 
Not only are the texts annotated and translated, but they are repro- 
duced with beautiful effect. The first volume of Sumerian and 
Semitic Religious and Historical Texts includes an account of the 
restoration of the Temple of the Sun-god at Sippar in 553-552 B.c., by 
Nabonidus, who writes: “‘ When a former king with beams of palm- 
wood had built its roof, mighty cedars from Lebanon the clean forest 
I brought,” which illustrates a passage like 1 Kings v. 8-9. One of 
the primitive poems, which unfortunately is defective, corroborates 
the belief “that the earth had been created ages before the gods 
created mankind and made it habitable. After the creation of man- 
kind there followed, according to other Sumerian texts, a long Utopian 
Age” (p. 89). The outstanding feature of the second volume is a 
dynastic prism which “constitutes the most important historical 
document of its kind ever recorded among cuneiform records,” a 
chronological scheme of the kings of Sumer and Akkad “ from the 
antediluvian periods to the end of the reign of Sin-Magir, thirteenth 
king of Isin,”’ Isin being Tell Bahri, seventeen miles south of Nippur, 
once the capital of the realm of Isin. This prism does not mention 
the Noah of the Deluge, but “at any rate,” says Professor Langdon, 
‘““we now know that the Sumerians believed the Flood to have 
occurred about 35,000 B.c., and that great kingdoms flourished long 
before 6000 B.c.” (p. 26). 

In the department of comparative religion Professor R. E. Hume 
has published a convenient handbook, both dispassionate and pene- 
trating, upon The World’s Living Religions (New York: Scribners). It 
is intended to give the reader an idea of the essential features which 
characterise these religions, and to compare them. The religions are 
Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, and Sikkhism, then Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Shinto, followed by Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, 
798 
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and Christianity. Dr Hume sums up by arguing that Christianity 
has “‘ three features which cannot be paralleled anywhere among the 
religions of the world,” the conception of God as the loving heavenly 
Father, the conception of its Founder’s character as Son of God and 
Brother of all men, and its belief in a Divine, Universal Holy Spirit ; 
in other words, the belief that in God there is something eternal, 
something historic, and something progressive. “ Judaism comes 
the closest to Christianity in respect of the doctrine of the Spirit of 
God, but that doctrine occupies a very subordinate position in its 
sacred Scriptures, and has been practically neglected in the actual 
religious life of Judaism.”” It would not be easy to point out a more 
succinct and reliable handbook than this. The study of comparative 
religion is apt to make the student, like Mr Codlin, “a universal 
mistruster ” ; the effort to be unprejudiced seems to lead in many 
cases to the abjuring of any positive and comparative estimate, as 
if to be objective were to part with any standard of final values. 
Professor Hume is not carried away by this error. A second edition 
of Professor Soothill’s monograph on The Three Religions of China 
(Oxford University Press) has also appeared, and in the Journal of 
Religion (pp. 71 f.) Mr Lewis Hodous describes the new religious 
organisation in China, called ‘“‘ The Church of the Five Religions,” 
which is a syncretistic effort to combine the five great religions, Bud- 
dhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Islam, and Christianity. Mr Hodous 
calls attention to the spiritualistic elements in the movement. The 
use of the planchette is common, and apparently mysticism is com- 
bined with philanthropy. 

Professor G. F. Moore’s lectures on The Birth and Growth of 
Religion (T. & T. Clark) give a naturalistic survey of the evolution of 
the religious feeling, which displays the various forms taken by it, 
and illustrates these from the different religions of the world. Dr 
Moore does not classify religions; he is rather concerned with the 
impulses which vitalise them. But he recognises two main types, one 
laying stress upon the ultimate triumph of good over evil as well as 
upon the salvation of the individual, the other concentrating upon the 
emancipation of the individual from the world of things. The former 
religions are mainly theistic and ethical, like Zoroastrianism, orthodox 
Judaism, and Islam ; the latter include the religion and philosophies 
of India and Greece. Christianity is described as a blend of both, 
or rather as “‘a cord of three strands, Jewish ethical monotheism, 
Hellenistic soteriology, profoundly modified by the Jewish element, 
and Greek philosophy,” i.e. especially the ethical theism of Plato. 

In the theology of the Bible, so far as the Old Testament is 
concerned, most work is being done upon the prophets. Gunkel’s 
essay on the inward experiences of the prophets is appearing in the 
Expositor (May, June, July); A. Eberharter has published a mono- 
graph on Die soziale wnd politische Wirksamkett des alttestamentlichen 
Prophetentums (Salzburg); and Dr Johannes Herrmann issues, in 
Sellin’s Kommentar zum alten Testament (Leipzig, 1924), a critical 
edition of Ezekiel, which distinguishes the prophet’s collection 
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of oracles and visions from the editorial matter of later generations, 
and attempts to do justice to his remarkably complicated personality. 
Mr D. W. Riddle’s article in the Journal of Religion (March, pp. 
174-191) discusses the physical emotions which accompanied vision 
in the case of the apocalyptic seers. Professor A. Causse’s Israél 
et la Vision de VHumanité (Strassburg) is a lucid account of the 
struggle between a cosmopolitan, free conception of God and the 
narrowing forces of sectarianism and nationalism. The data are 
familiar, But the merit of the monograph lies in its clear exposition, 
in its emphasis on the prophetic vision of God, especially after the 
exile, and in its evaluation of the historical forees which checked the 
better faith of the best spirits in the community. We see Judaism 
moving, as the author says, “entre ces deux pdles, sans jamais 
pouvoir surmonter la contradiction entre la nationalisme original et 
les aspirations éthiques qui travaillent l’A4me d’Israél”’ (p. 26). We 
have only space to chronicle one or two essays on some other points 
of interest in the Old Testament, like A. Regnier’s in the Revue 
Biblique (April, pp. 186-200), where he sets himself to prove that 
Job xxviii. may be regarded as an organic part of the argument in 
Chapters xxv.-xxvii., and Mr W. W. Cannon’s masterly discussion 
of the text of Hosea in the Expositor (January to April); both of 
these articles refuse to accept much of what is current in the criticism 
of their subjects. 

Professor Peake begins in the Holborn Review (January) a survey 
of “The Roots of Hebrew Prophecy and Jewish Apocalyptic,” 
which is both critical and constructive, and we are still further in his 
debt for a pamphlet on The Messiah and the Son of Man (Manchester 
University Press), which in small compass gathers up the fundamental 
issues and disentangles what is salient in recent criticism. Dr Peake 
shows how Jesus believed Himself to be Messiah, how He reinterpreted 
the messianic vocation, and how He employed the title ‘‘ Son of Man ” 
as a designation for Himself, meaning by it something more than 
simply “man,” or “ideal man.” Dr W. H. Cadman’s monograph 
on The Last Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem (Oxford University Press) 
sometimes touches the material examined by Dr Peake. Thus 
he denies that any “Son of Man” saying can be assigned to the 
Galilean period of the life of Jesus, and argues that only when Jesus 
faced the cross did He put His messianic consciousness into this 
apocalyptic form. But Dr Cadman’s main thesis, which is elaborated 
exegetically, is that our Lord left Galilee for Jerusalem, not because 
His popularity had waned in the north, but with the deliberate 
purpose of appealing to Jerusalem at the Passover festival, though 
He knew this would be at the risk of His life. His aim was to carry 
on the mission of repentance in preparation for His kingdom, and 
He did not enter the capital deliberately as Messiah. This recon- 
struction involves some drastic treatment of the sources, even of the 
Marcan text. Yet Dr Cadman is not afraid to challenge previous 
interpreters and to put forward a novel idea of the Passion. He 
admits that it is not quite clear why Jesus had to die or faced death, 
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though He did eschew any nationalist claims of messiahship. He 
died as a martyr to His cause, expecting that His death would soon 
be used by God to bring in the kingdom. So Dr Cadman concludes: 
“Here is an expectation which the course of history has left un- 
fulfilled ; but this only means that our God and Father, in the 
ordering of the world, kindled and sustained in the prophet of Nazareth 
an enthusiasm and an utter devotion the ultimate purpose of which 
He Himself only discerned in part.” On the teaching of Jesus we may 
notice Mr A, E. Baker’s article in The Pilgrim (January, pp. 156-178) 
on “‘ The Ethics of Jesus,” and Mr W. S. Wood’s study on “‘ The Salt 
of the Earth” in the Journal of Theological Studies (January, pp. 
167-172). Also, Professor A. T. Robertson of Louisville has published 
a Translation of St. Luke’s Gospel (Hodder & Stoughton), intended 
“to preserve, as far as practicable, the delicate nuances of the Greek 
idiom.” Some notes at the end enable the reader to understand the 
meaning of certain expressions in the original, and add to the value 
of the book for the beginner in New Testament Greek. On the wider 
ground of the interpretation of the Gospels, it is a pleasure to find 
that Dr Abrahams has now published the second series of his Studies 
in Pharisaism and the Gospels (Cambridge University Press). The 
range of this volume is perhaps wider than that of the former; it 
touches more points of interest in the interpretation of the New 
Testament. Dr Abrahams collects many curious items from the 
rabbinic literature by way of illustrating the New Testament text 
and correcting what he considers to be the one-sided verdicts of some 
Christian scholars, The book is of real importancé as a contribution 
from the Jewish side of scholarship. Incidentally Dr Abrahams will 
not allow that the Lord’s Prayer is, as some of his fellow-religionists 
have hastily contended, a mere cento of phrases from earlier Jewish 
writings; he even qualifies Mr Montefiore’s statement that “it is 
not original in its ideas.”” One of the recurring aims of his book is to 
present the more engaging aspect of the Pharisees. This is the aim 
also of Mr R. T. Herford in The Pharisees (Allen & Unwin). Mr 
Herford acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr Leo Baeck’s Das 
Wesen des Judentums, but his own treatment of the subject will be 
new to most English readers, for, although he has already written 
upon the Pharisees, this book is new and remarkably comprehensive. 
Mr Herford’s closing chapter is devoted to the New Testament 
record of the Pharisees, but he contends that “to call the New 
Testament as the chief witness upon the question who the Pharisees 
really were, is false in logic and unsound in history.” In summing 
up, Mr Herford looks forward apparently to a new religious synthesis 
which will take up the contributions made by Judaism and Christian- 
ity, neither of these religions being absolute. When Christianity 
has finished its appointed task, ‘“‘there will be then a Judaism able 
and ready to offer its imperishable treasure, kept safe through the 
ages, to a world which will no longer scorn.”” What this imperishable 
treasure is, Dr Abrahams suggests in his small book on Some Permanent 
Values in Judaism (Clarendon Press), a reprint of four American 
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lectures, embracing topics like Apocalyptic, Philo, and the Talmud. 
Dr Abrahams is writing for Jews, for liberal Jews, or at any rate 
with the aim of furthering liberal aims within his own community. 
One of his interests is to show how real a contribution, for example, 
the apocalypses or Philo made to the religion of Judaism, and that 
all progress must be wisely conservative of such contributions. 
The book is a pleasant piece of popular edification. So is the third 
series of addresses by Sir Hermann Gollancz, called Fifty Years 
After (Oxford University Press), in which Judaism as a form of 
historical theism, on national lines, is expanded attractively to its 
adherents. The Jewish belief in the unity of God, says the author, 
will culminate ‘‘in the fulness of time, in the messianic idea of the 
unity of mankind.” 

Two new volumes of the International Critical Commentary have 
been issued by Messrs T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, one an edition of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews by the present writer, the other an edition 
of the Pastoral Epistles by Dr Walter Lock of Oxford. The evidence 
for the post-Pauline origin of the Pastoral Epistles has been piling up 
recently. Dr P. N. Harrison’s powerful monograph three years ago 
has first been followed up by Professor H. J. Rose’s paper (Journal 
of Theological Studies, 1928, October, pp. 17 f.), which along linguistic 
lines indicates that 1 Timothy is furthest of the three from the Pauline 
style. Dr Lock has evidently felt the weight of such arguments, but 
he is content to expound the epistles as Pauline. The commentary 
is candid and careful. On questions like dislocation of the text or 
composite structure, Dr Lock is conservative. On the ecclesiastical 
references he allows that “ bishop ” and “ presbyter,” on the hypo- 
thesis of a Pauline authorship, are in all probability “two different 
names for one and the same grade of ministry.”” With the publication 
of these two volumes, the New Testament section of this commentary 
is complete, except for the edition of the Fourth Gospel, a much 
needed volume, which Dr J. H. Bernard has or had in hand. In the 
volume on Hebrews it is argued that the quest for the authorship of 
this epistle has proved futile, and that it must be left an unsolved 
enigma. Simultaneously, however, the Rev. V. T. Kirby, in the 
Expository Times (May, pp. 375-877), feels so impressed by the 
affinities between the epistle and the speech of Stephen, that he is 
disposed to regard the epistle as a matured form of Stephen’s teaching, 
which has come to us from the pen of Philip the Evangelist, to whom 
Luke owed his knowledge of Stephen’s career. On the Book of Acts, 
itself, we have to chronicle M. Goguel’s article dealing with the 
Cornelius episode and the Antioch dispute in connection with the 
story of ch. xv. (in the Revue @histoire et de philosophie religieuses, 
1923, pp. 188-144), a penetrating criticism of Zahn’s recent work by 
EK. Eisentraut (Studien zur Apostelgeschichte, Wiirzburg), and Professor 
de Zwaan’s statement of the evidence for the hypothesis that Acts 
represents a Lucan work which was edited more or less thoroughly, 
after the author’s death, by some Christian friend or friends of Luke 
(The Harvard Theological Review, 1924, pp. 95-158). Among other 
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things, Professor Zwaan thinks that this theory (Luke dying before he 
could revise and complete his work) accounts best for the errors of 


“ce 


the text, and also explains why Acts is 
history.” 

To the study of Paulinism Dr Sydney Cave contributes an excellent 
account of the ten best books upon the Apostle’s life and teaching 
(the Expositor, May, pp. 825-839), Professor C. H. Dodd writes on 
“Paul as the Interpreter of Jesus” in the Congregational Quarterly 
(April, pp. 147-155), and M. Guignebert offers some fresh explanations 
of Philippians ii. 6-11 in the Revue @ histoire et de philosophie religieuses 
(1923, pp. 512-538). The latter magazine (1924, pp. 1-31) also 
contains an effort by Professor G. Baldensperger to restate the 
astrological basis of the vision of the four Horsemen in Rev. vi. 1-8. 

The study of primitive and early Christianity has received two 
English contributions of exceptional usefulness. One is Dr E. T. 
Merrill’s Essays in Early Christian History (Macmillan & Co.). Dr 
Merrill offers a needless apology for venturing as a “ classicist ”—he 
is Professor of Latin in the University of Chicago—to deal with such 
topics as the persecution of the early Christians. The study of 
primitive Christianity owes too much to classical scholars to require 
any such preface, especially when it is followed by a series of fresh, 
trenchant studies. The quality of the book is provocative, in the 
best sense of the term. Dr Merrill states what he considers, e.g., 
evidence for the hypothesis that Domitian never persecuted Christians ; 
he associates himself “in an inconspicuous corner with those who 
believe the rescript [of Hadrian] to be genuine,” and, in particular, 
he devotes an entire chapter to dc:ending what is almost undefended 
nowadays by scholars, viz. the theory that St Peter never visited 
Rome. The argument from silence is unduly pressed in Dr Merrill’s 
pages, but he writes with keen scholarship, and his book of essays is 
full of suggestion. The other book is Dr M. R. James’s The Apocryphal 
New Testament (Clarendon Press), a long-needed collection of the 
uncanonical Gospels, Epistles, Acts, and Apocalypses. Some are 
summarised, but the most important are literally translated, with a 
few notes, and short introductions. The limits of the book do not 
allow Dr James to do for the English student all that Hennecke has 
done in his well-known German edition, but this compact, scholarly, 
and inexpensive volume is a real boon. It includes, for example, the 
first English version of the newly discovered “‘ Epistle of the Apostles.” 
Dr James estimates the heterogeneous material fairly. ‘“‘ The 
authors,” he observes, ‘“‘ do not speak with the voices of Paul or of 
John, or with the quiet simplicity of the three first Gospels. It is not 
unfair to say that when they attempt the former tone, they are 
theatrical, and when they essay the latter, they are jejune.” But 
this extraordinary growth of literature is historically important ; it 
underlies many a mediseval legend ; and no more convenient hand- 
book could be desired for the student than what Dr James has now 
provided. 

Among the minor contributions to this period we may specially 


rather disappointing as a 
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mention G. Bardy’s essay on Justin Martyr and Stoicism, in Recherches 
de Science Religieuse (1923, pp. 491 f.; 1924, pp. 33 f.), where, e.g., he 
argues that the stress laid on Stoicism in the second apology suggests 
that it was not composed till Marcus Aurelius had come to the throne. 
‘La seconde Apologie est la réponse des christianisme a l’avénement 
de Marc-Auréle,” the Stoic protagonist. In the Journal of Theological 
Studies (January, pp. 1138-180) Professor Burkitt argues that the Dia- 
tessaron was originally a Latin document, which afterwards appeared 
in a revised, enlarged edition in its Syriac form. ‘“‘ No direct evidence 
for the Diatessaron in Greek has appeared.” Perhaps it was originally 
a Latin epitome of the Gospels for the benefit of Latin-speaking 
Christians, and Tatian had only to do with the Syriac edition, which 
he compiled afresh from the original Greek. Finally, in this depart- 
ment, it is a welcome help for English students to receive an English 
translation of the third and concluding volume of Duchesne’s Early 
History of the Christian Church (London: John Murray). The fifth 
century, as Duchesne observes, is a melancholy century, with its 
quarrels and councils, and political unsettlement ; from the standpoint 
of historical study it is a particularly difficult subject, owing to the 
lack of unity within the Christian development. Duchesne is 
characteristically fair and lucid. The translator, Mr Claude Jenkins, 
has added a good index to the book, which adds to its usefulness. 


JAMES MOFFATT. 


GLasGow. 
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REVIEWS. 


Jéshii ha-Notzri : His Time, Life, and Teaching. By Joseph Klausner. 
Jerusalem, 1922. 


THE fact that this book is written in Hebrew would seem to show that 
it is primarily intended for Jewish readers. The same fact will reduce 
the number of its non-Jewish readers among those who would naturally 
wish to study a book on such a subject by such a writer. Pending a 
translation into English, which is said to be in preparation, a notice 
of the book, descriptive rather than critical, may be of use to those 
students who do not read modern Hebrew. 

Klausner is the author of Die Messianischen Vorstellungen des 
Jiidischen V olkes im Zeitalter der Tannaiten (Berlin, 1904), as well as of 
many contributions to Hebrew periodicals. He is a well-equipped 
scholar, and it is to the disadvantage of Christian students that his 
work is not more easily accessible. Especially is this the case in 
regard to the book now under review. For it represents the first 
attempt by a Jewish scholar to deal with the life and times of Jesus 
as his main subject, and not as incidental to a history or involved in a 
commentary. A historian can only, with justice to his larger subject, 
give a sketch of even the leading figures in his history ; and a com- 
mentator must necessarily express his views in detached notes 
following his text. Klausner, for the first time amongst Jews, grapples 
with the problem of describing the life of Jesus, estimating his 
character, and in general placing him before his readers as the central 
figure of his book. Such a work greatly needed to be undertaken. 
For, in spite of the immense amount of study of the life of Jesus by 
Christian scholars, something of importance was lacking so long as 
there was no adequate statement of the Jewish point of view from 
Jews competent to give a well-grounded opinion. 

This is the chief value of the book under review. Klausner 
writes as a convinced Jew, without any leaning to Christianity, and 
quite clear as to why he thinks that Jesus failed and why the Jews 
of his time and ever since were right in rejecting him. The material 
of the book is to a large extent familiar to scholars, though in some 
parts Klausner makes valuable additions ; but the main interest will 
be found in the presentation of the material from an unfamiliar point 
of view. 
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Klausner is well aware that he will meet hostile criticism both 
from the Christian and the Jewish side. 


‘* T know (he says) that there will be many opponents of the 
views put forth in this book, both among Jews and among 
Christians. But in this matter I beg for forbearance. My hope 
is that those, whether among the former or the latter, who read 
this book without prejudice will recognise that, whether right or 
wrong, at least it has been written with honest purpose. And I 
have only one wish in my heart, that they may read it with that 
end in view with which it was written during a long series of 
years filled with service and the search after truth” (Preface, 


p. 4). 


Klausner divides his volume into eight books, of very unequal 
length, as follows: I. The Sources; II. The Political, Economic, 
and Religious Conditions of the Country and the People in the Time of 
Jesus; III. Early Years of Jesus; John the Baptist; IV. Beginning 
of the Work of Jesus; V. His Disclosure of Himself as Messiah; 
VI. Jesus in Jerusalem; VII. His Trial and Crucifixion; VIII. His 
Teaching. An Appendix follows giving a survey of the literature 
since the beginning of the present century. The whole amounts to 
444 pages, of which the first two books occupy just one half. 

The classification of the sources in Book I. is unusual. For the 
first to be dealt with are the scanty allusions in the Rabbinical 
literature, which are usually dismissed as worthless or completely 
ignored. The writer explains that 


‘the main authorities are the Canonical Gospels; but since these 
were written by persons who believed in Jesus as a supernatural 
being, we are bound to inquire if we cannot find some more 
objective source for the history of Jesus, i.e. secular sources, 
written by unbelievers, Jewish or Gentile ”’ (p. 7). 


He accordingly arranges his authorities in this order: (1) Rabbinical 
allusions ; (2) the Tdl’ddth Jéshi ; (8) allusions in Greek and Latin 
writers ; (4) the Epistles of Paul; (5) the Early Fathers; (6) the 
Apocryphal Gospels; (7) the Canonical Gospels. As might be 
expected, the historical results to be gathered from Nos. 1-3 are 
extremely scanty. No. 2 might have been omitted altogether, with 
no loss. Practically, the only result of value is the independent 
witness of the authorities in question to the actual existence of Jesus, 
a position which the author strongly maintains. Perhaps he was 
right in adopting the order indicated above ; but it would seem more 
natural to begin with those authorities which he admits to be primary, 
making whatever allowance he might deem requisite for their belief in 
the supernatural character of Jesus. As it is, a good deal of time 
seems to be lost on what does not much matter, while the reader is 
impatient to get to the really important material. When the 
Canonical Gospels are reached at last (p. 69), nearly fifty pages are 
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devoted to a survey of the recent literature and the statement of the 
author’s own view. 

The list of writers passed in review, extending from Toland and the 
English deists to Drews, is not a mere catalogue of names, but contains 
a careful estimate of the value of the contribution of each writer to the 
study of the subject. Most of them are well known to the student 
of the New Testament, but Klausner lays a good deal of stress on the 
work of Joseph Salvador, published 1888, which he holds to have been 
unduly neglected by scholars. Schweitzer (Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 
p. 161) only just mentions him and gives a quite incorrect account 
of his position. 

At the conclusion of his survey of the sources, Klausner gives 
(pp. 116-118) his own conclusions, which I will briefly summarise. 
The Gospel of John is a work of religious philosophy, not of religious 
history. It may contain some few historical details, but on the whole 
its value is theological. Of the Synoptic Gospels the earliest is 
Mark (about 66-68 a.p.). The writer, a disciple of Mark, drew 
upon an Aramaic or Hebrew document, whose author was Mark 
himself, the disciple of Peter. The Gospel of Matthew is based 
upon Mark and upon a collection of Logia made by Matthew the 
publican. This Gospel dates from about the end of the first century. 
That of Luke was written by a disciple of Paul, at the beginning of 
the second century, when Christianity was completely separated from 
Judaism. The purpose of all three Evangelists was religious and 
not either historical or biographical; therefore the order in which 
they relate events and sayings is not to be depended on. Never- 
theless, the historical value of the Synoptic Gospels is not to be 
denied. As the result of all the study bestowed on them 


‘““we know now what to reject and what to accept, what is 
earlier and what is later, what is unmistakably due to the 
influence of the Christian Church after Peter and Paul, and 
what is unmistakably left of national Jewish elements. And 
thus it is possible to recognise the historical Jesus, the Jew, who 
could spring only from Israel, but whom nevertheless Israel 
could not accept as the Messiah, nor regard his teaching as 
that of a redeemer ” (p. 118). 


Before going on to develop that statement by relating the story 
of Jesus, Klausner in his second book gives a very valuable account 
of the political, economic, and religious condition of the country and 
the people during the period from the rise to power of the Maccabean 
House down to the fall of Jerusalem. Whatever may be thought 
of the book as an account of Jesus, there can be no hesitation in 
acknowledging the worth of this study of the social background. 
Only a Jew who knows the Jewish literature could enter so fully 
into the inner as well as the outer life of his people in that period. 
If the whole volume were not to be translated it would be worth 
while to bring at least this portion within the reach of non-Jewish 
readers. So far indeed as the immediate purpose of the book is 
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concerned, this section is perhaps needlessly elaborate ; for a good 
deal of it is left unused when the author comes to tell the story of 
Jesus. And, though he might not admit this, much of what he 
writes about revolutionary tendencies, Messianic dreams, etc., seems 
to be somewhat irrelevant. At least there does not seem to be much 
in the Gospel story to indicate that Jesus was a revolutionary, or 
perhaps even a Messianic dreamer. No doubt Klausner is right in 
maintaining that there was a good deal of such mental unrest among 
the people of that time. But to explain Jesus by means of it is 
surely to beg the whole question. No summary could adequately 
represent the closely packed contents of this section, and if it is 
written, as is necessarily the case, with one eye on Christianity, the 
eye is a Jewish not a Christian one, and the difference is unmistakable. 

From Book III. onward Klausner tells the story of Jesus, as he 
believes he can make it out from his sources. It is impossible, within 
the limits of a review, to follow him step by step through two hundred 
pages. It will be more useful to indicate the main positions taken 
up. He rejects the birth stories in Matthew and Luke, and regards 
Jesus as the eldest of several children born to Joseph and Mary. 
He maintains, against Haupt, Chamberlain, and Kaminka, that 
Jesus was of Jewish not Aryan stock. Of his childhood and early 
manhood nothing is known. Klausner allows himself a good deal of 
freedom in speculating upon the influence exerted upon Jesus during 
his youth by the scenery of Galilee, the life around him, and the 
Hebrew Scriptures, all which is plausible enough but cannot be 
controlled by any certain facts. 

The first authentic appearance of Jesus is as a hearer of John the 
Baptist, by whom he was baptized. From this moment he was 
possessed of the idea that he was the Messiah foretold by the pro- 
phets and heralded by the Baptist. This thought gives the clue to 
the whole of his subsequent career. Though for a time he kept it 
closely concealed, he never forgot it; and both his words and his 
deeds are to be regarded as those of one who was conscious that he 
was in truth the Messiah. The story of the Temptation indicates the 
effort of Jesus to make clear to himself the true nature of his mission 
and to reject delusive possibilities. The story is told by some dis- 
ciple who had it from Jesus himself (p. 268). He made his entrance 
into public notice “‘ in the character of an ordinary Galilean Rabbi 
and teacher, like one of the Pharisees and Scribes ” (p. 264). It is 
fundamental with Klausner that Jesus was a Rabbi and a Pharisee 
—with a difference ; and it is not always easy to reconcile the two 
conceptions. This is one of the points most severely criticised by 
Kaminka in his review of Klausner’s book in the Hebrew journal 
Ha-toren. In this instance, though not on the whole, Kaminka 
seems to me to be right. Klausner states his view thus : 


** Jesus was like one of the Pharisees and Scribes, a wandering 
Galilean Rabbi and preacher, except that certain features 
marked him off from them. In the first place, the main theme 
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of his preaching was the speedy coming of the Messiah, and the 
Kingdom of Heaven which was bound up with it. The Pharisees 
also taught this, but it was not primary with them. Secondly, 
the Pharisaic preachers used to enjoin the fulfilment of the 
practical precepts along with the ethical ones; while Jesus 
taught the ethical precepts almost exclusively. He did not 
annul the others, but he did not expound them. Thirdly, the 
Scribes and Pharisees based all their teaching on interpretation 
of the Scriptures relying on the Torah, while Jesus did not 
rely on the Scriptures at all, but gave all his teaching in parables. 
It is true that the Pharisees also used this method and that 
Jesus learned it from them; but he made much more use of it 
than they did. Fourthly and last, Jesus was a wonder-worker— 
healed the sick, cast out evil spirits, and the like, because he 
could not conceive of a Messiah without ‘ miracles.’ And yet, 
even in this respect, the difference between him and the Scribes 
and Sages of his time was only partial. The early Tannaim 
were ‘miracle’ workers, and Jesus himself admitted (Matt. 
xii. 27) that the Pharisees were able to work ‘ miracles’; and 
that on this account the ‘ miracles’ could not be a decisive 
proof of his Messiahship in the eyes of the people of Galilee. 
In any case, there was this difference between Jesus and the 
Pharisees, that with them ‘miracles’ were secondary and 
teaching took the first place, while with him the ‘ miracles’ 
and the teaching were of equal importance. He knew that by 
means of miracles he would attract the crowd, ‘although he also 
knew the risk attending a faith based on signs and wonders, 
and often refused those who sought a sign from him ”’ (p. 265). 


Of Jesus so regarded, the early public ministry is described in 
Book IV. ; and the opening words of that book will indicate Klausner’s 
view of the possibility of reconstructing the story of his life : 


“The authors of the earlier Gospels were Jews, and as Jews 
their purpose was not to write a history of Christianity or a 
biography of Jesus, but to show how the divine will was fulfilled 
in certain events. A chronological order in the ministry of Jesus 
is accordingly not to be looked for in Mark or Matthew, or even 
in Luke, who did endeavour to connect the story of Jesus with 
historical events and persons. Thus there is no possibility of 
writing a biography of Jesus in the scientific sense according to 
the usual standard of our time. The only certainties are the 
starting-point of the ministry of Jesus, viz. the baptism and 
the end, viz. the crucifixion. All that lies between can only with 
difficulty be determined. For since Mark’s purpose was re- 
ligious and not historico-biographical, he strung events together 
in accordance with the parables and sayings of Jesus, and 
connected events and even sayings and parables quite remote 
from each other, if only there was some logical connection 
between them ” (p. 271). 
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In general, Klausner follows what may be called the usual order in 
which the story of Jesus is told, accepting or rejecting the details as 
he believes to be warranted by the evidence. The first stage of the 
career of Jesus was one of great acceptance among the people. They 
were quick to note the difference in his manner of teaching from that 
of the Scribes, and they were impressed by his “ miracles.” Klausner 
discusses (p. 277) the text “‘ He taught them as one having authority 
and not as the Scribes,” and mentions with approval, though he 
hesitates to accept it, the conjecture of H. P. Chajes that the Greek 
text is based on a mistranslation of the original Hebrew word mishél, 
which can mean either a ruler (one having authority) or a maker of 
parables, and that the latter is what was intended. The former, 
says Klausner, “is hard to understand.” And yet it is surely the 
key to the profound difference between Jesus and the Pharisees. 

But the success of the early days of his career was not maintained ; 
the Pharisees, who at first had regarded him as one of themselves, 
were shocked by such incidents as the healing of the paralytic (or 
rather the forgiving of his sins), and the plucking the ears of corn on 
the Sabbath; and not only the Pharisees but the local authorities 
began to watch the man who associated with publicans and sinners 
(p. 298). Even the people began to turn away from him, for they 
sided with the Pharisees, the democratic party in the nation, and they 
had only followed Jesus because they looked on him as a Pharisee 
(p. 294). From this time onward, he had to be on his guard against 
enemies, and for this reason he preached no longer on the seashore, 
but from a boat, ‘‘ where it would be difficult for the police of that 
time to catch him ” (p. 295). And, for the same reason, he avoided 
entering a city, but withdrew to desert places (ibid.), and later to the 
neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon, and to the region of Decapolis. 


‘“‘ The ‘Son of Man’ was a wanderer in a foreign land. No 
longer attended by the multitudes who had surrounded him in 
Galilee, his birthplace, no more ‘ miracles ’ were done by him, in 
any number, and ‘ miracles’ were not done even for him. He 
was not able to repel his enemies and pursuers, or to change 
their hearts to love of him. What strength had he? or his 
disciples ? for they trusted in him. Despair was stealing into 
their hearts, and even in his own there was no gladness. Did 
his disciples still believe in him? And, if they did, what did 
their belief in him amount to? He saw their ignorance and 
feeble comprehension, time after time. Were these the ‘ stones’ 
with which his house should be built ? These the foundation 
on which the kingdom of heaven should be established ? ”’ (p. 318). 


In this desperate condition, Jesus drew from his disciples, at 
Cesarea Philippi, the acknowledgment of himself as the Messiah ; 
and immediately began to warn them that he must go to Jerusalem 
and suffer many things there. Klausner admits the event as his- 
torical, i.e. the declaration and the warning ; he rejects the prophecy 
of the death and resurrection. 
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The remainder of the career of Jesus was spent in the vain attempt 
to win recognition of his Messiahship from the rulers and chief priests 
in Jerusalem. The story is followed out in Books VI.-VII., and 
cannot be summarised here. This is of less consequence because the 
problems connected with the various incidents are dealt with in every 
“Life of Jesus,” and Klausner does not make any very striking or 
novel contribution to the solution of them. 

Of far greater interest is Book VIII., in some respects the most 
important of the whole volume. In this Klausner sets forth the 
teaching of Jesus, and his own estimate of the significance of Jesus as 
a figure in Jewish history. 

In the first place, Jesus was in all respects a Jew. - It is true that 


“Christianity was the fruit of the union of Jewish religion and 
Greek philosophy; and therefore it cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of the Jewish-Alexandrine literature, or 
without recognition of the Greco-Roman civilisation of the whole 
period. Yet Jesus himself was solely a product of the land of 
Israel, of pure Judaism, with no Gentile strain in him. Although 
there were many Gentiles in Galilee, he was not influenced by 
them. . . . He spoke Aramaic, and there is no indication that 
he knew Greek. The whole of what he was, without any ex- 
ception, is to be explained from the Judaism, scriptural and 
Pharisaic, of his time ” (p. 396). 


Klausner stresses the likeness between Jesus and the Pharisees 
to such an extent that the question naturally occurs to the reader, 
Why, then, did the Pharisees oppose him ? And when the answer 
is given by reciting the various controversies upon points where he 
rejected the Pharisaic practice, what becomes of the likeness between 
him and his opponents ? There is no difficulty in showing that the 
teaching of Jesus, e.g. in the Sermon on the Mount, covered a good 
deal of the same ground as the teaching of the Pharisees. But that 
is not enough to make him a Pharisee. The fundamental difference 
was that he rejected the Halachah, which'was the sine qua non of the 
Pharisaic system. Klausner does not mention this, or, if he does, 
lays no stress upon it, though it is of crucial importance. He is, 
therefore, obliged to present a twofold figure of Jesus, one very much 
like a Pharisee and the other that of a keen antagonist, without 
explaining how these are to be combined into one consistent 
personality. 

Even Klausner has to choose between these two aspects of Jesus ; 
for the Pharisees of his own time and the Jews ever since would not 
accept him, in spite of the strongly asserted likeness, and Klausner 
holds that they were right in sodoing. After showing that Jesus laid 
stress almost exclusively on the ethical precepts and made the 
practical precepts of little or no account, Klausner says : 

“And yet Judaism could not come to terms with such a 
view. Religion as conceived by Israel was more than faith 
alone, and more than ethics alone. It was a way of life, in 
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their view. The whole of life was included in religion. Not 
only faith and general ethical principles were needed for the whatev 
building up of the life of the people, but also practical religion, made 
which should embody religious ideas and surround the secular Wheth 
life with the glory of religion. Jesus did not give any new open t 
practical precepts in place of the old ones (unless the ‘ Our impos 
Father ’ can be so regarded), and thus he did not teach a new he did 
way of life for the people, while he annulled the old way or 
hinted at doing so. In this way he had already taken the 
people out of the bounds of nationality; for are not general 
ethical principles the same for all nationalities ? The prophets 
in their time had denounced the precepts as ‘ precepts of men,’ 
and had rebuked the people because external precepts like than : 
[those enjoining] sacrifices were made primary while righteous- not m 
ness, justice, and love were made secondary. And yet the in the 
prophets could preach the fulfilment of the practical precepts if 
they were necessary to the national life (e.g. Sabbath and cir- could 
cumcision). And not only so, in the vehement rebukes of the J owne 
prophets there was strong sense of national history, in close & KI 
association with the great events of general human history. and i 
And therefore the prophets were the means of causing other be eli 
peoples to attach themselves to the house of Jacob, as in fact 


this p 


even if 
/ such a 
F tion t 
and v 
| spiritu 


social 


| one of 


happened from the time of the exile to the time of Jesus. There J (p, 41 
is no doubt that the Pharisees and the Tannaim, even the 
earlier ones, heaped up the measure of the practical precepts 


and multiplied details upon details in their exposition, so that 
through the mere quantity of their refinements they caused to 
be forgotten the divine purpose contained in these precepts. 
Jesus rightly condemned this. And yet he did not see the 
national side of the practical precepts. He did not actually 
annul them, but he looked upon them as old patches on the 
new garment of the ‘days of the Messiah’; he lowered their 
religious-ethical value, and did not recognise the general con- 
nection of the national history with human history. And the great 
political side in the life-work of the prophets, their eagle glance 
which surveyed the peoples from one end of the world to the 
other, was in him entirely wanting. Therefore, he brought it 
about, without knowing it, that a part of the ‘ house of Jacob’ 
should be sunk in the midst of the other peoples who went 
after him ” (pp. 404-5), 


The above passages indicate the ground on which Klausner 
bases his adverse judgment of the work of Jesus as a teacher and 
would-be leader in Israel. It may be summed up by saying that 
his teaching undermined the whole foundation of national as well 
as social life, and that he offered nothing which could take its place. 
He gave precepts indeed, but such that the fulfilment of them was 
either impossible or injurious to the life of ordered society. Judaism 
stood then, and has stood ever since, for the consecration of life in 
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this present world to the service of God. The Kingdom of God, 
whatever it might mean, was to be established in this world as God 
made it, and by men living under the existing conditions of life. 
Whether Jesus ever said “My Kingdom is not of this world ” is 
open to question. But if he did, that would be enough to make it 
impossible for Jews to receive his teaching. Klausner thinks that 
he did say this, that this was certainly the implication of his teaching, 
| even if he did not say the words. It was, accordingly, impossible that 
' such a one could be acknowledged as the Messiah. In that concep- 
| tion there was room for other elements beside national leadership 
and victory over the enemies of Israel. The Messiah might be a 
| spiritual leader rather than a political one, a Prince of Peace rather 
than a hero in war; but he must be the founder of a social order 
not merely ideal but possible and even actual. The Jews never saw 
in the teaching of Jesus the prospect or even the possibility of such a 
social order. They refused, therefore, to accept him as Messiah, and 
could only regard him as one whose teaching was dangerous to their 
own conceptions of religion and life. 

Klausner finds the real greatness of Jesus in his ethical teaching, 
| and in that alone. If the stories of miracle and the mystic sayings 
_ be eliminated from the Gospels, the remainder can be considered as 
| one of the most remarkable collections of ethical teaching in the world 
| (p. 415). After a general survey of its contents Klausner goes on : 


“Not all of these words were uttered by Jesus, but they 
are all in his spirit, and there is much originality in them. It is 
true that with Graetz and Geiger it is possible to come to the 
conclusion, without any subjective bias and with no favouring 
of Judaism, that there is not a single ethical saying in all the 
Gospels which has not its parallel either in Scripture or the 
Apocryphal literature or the Talmud and Midrash of the period 
near to that of Jesus ” (p. 420). 


But Klausner adds, further on : 


“* Nevertheless, there was something new in the Gospels. If 
Jesus did not concern himself with the Halachah, nor with the 
secular study so closely associated with it, he did gather and 
accumulate ethical sayings, and thus they became, when uttered 
by him, more striking and distinctive than those found in the 
Talmudic Haggadah and Midrash, where such sayings are 
scattered amongst common and ordinary passages. Even in 
Scripture, especially the Pentateuch, where ethics holds a high 
place and is very pure and lofty, it is mingled with practical 
precepts or political and social matters. ... It is true that 
there is in the Mishnah a whole tractate devoted entirely to 
ethics, the Pirke Aboth. Yet this book, too, is a collection, 
there are found in it the sayings of some dozens of Tannaim ; 
while the ethics of the Gospels proceeds from the lips of one 
man, and the stamp of individuality is impressed on the whole 
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of it. A man to whom ethics was the primary concern, as it was 
to Jesus, was unknown in his time. Jesus ben Sira lived at 
least two centuries earlier ; Hillel the Elder, in his ethics, reaches 
a height not inferior to Jesus. Yet while Jesus (apart from the 
marvels told about him) left behind him scarcely anything 
except ethical teaching and words of exhortation, Hillel was 
equally concerned with ethics but with much else besides. . . . 
Thus, the ethical teaching of Jesus has one great merit over that 
of the Pirke Aboth and the rest of the Rabbinical literature ; it 
is not swamped by a mass of extraneous matter.... But from 
the point of view of Judaism (and indeed of humanity) this 
merit is a defect, because Judaism includes the whole of life and 
not ethics alone ” (pp. 418, 424). 


Klausner ends his book with a chapter entitled ‘‘ What Jesus is 


from the point of view of Judaism ?”’ from which I translate the 
chief passages. 


“‘ There is not a page in this book nor a detail in the history 
of Jesus which is not marked by the stamp of the prophetic 
Pharisaic Judaism of the land of Israel, at the end of the period 
of the Second Temple. It may thus seem strange to ask the 
question, What was Jesus from the point of view of Judaism ? 
Wellhausen said: ‘ Jesus was not a Christian but a Jew.’ And, 
as such, his history is the history of one of the most wonderful 
Jews of that period, and his teaching is distinctively Jewish in 
kind. ... And yet ‘ Jesus was not a Christian,’ but he was 
made a Christian. And now his history and his teaching are 
severed from those of the people of Israel. They did not receive 
him ; and his disciples, generation after generation down to the 
present day, revile and persecute Israel and its teaching. Yet 
it is impossible to imagine any book on the history of Israel in 
the period of the second Temple which did not contain the 
history of Jesus and an estimate of his teaching, and so, of what 
Jesus is from the point of view of Jews to-day. From the general 
human point of view he is assuredly ‘a light to the Gentiles.’ 
His disciples have carried the lamp of the Torah of Israel, though 
in a defective and distorted form, to Gentiles in the four quarters 
of the world. No Jew could forget this significance of Jesus and 
his teaching, for the history of the world. Maimonides did not 
forget it, nor Jehudah ha Levi. But, in the national Hebrew 
sense, it is more difficult to estimate the significance of Jesus. In 
spite of the fact that he himself was evidently a national Jew in 
feeling, and even fanatically national, . . . there was in him 
something from which there grew that which was not Judaism. 
He could not be, in the eyes of the nation, either God or the Son 
of God in the Trinitarian sense. Both of these, to a Jew, would be 
not only impiety and blasphemy, but also meaningless. He was 
not Messiah from the Jewish point of view. The Kingdom of 
Heaven, the days of the Messiah, have not yet come. He could 
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not be regarded as a prophet, for he had not the political outlook, 
nor the word of consolation for the nation, at least not in the 
political national sense. He was not to the people of Israel a 
lawgiver or founder of a new religion, nor did he wish to be such. 
Nor was he Tanna or Pharisaic Rabbi, for he opposed the 
Pharisees especially, and never grasped the positive side of their 
activity, their comprehension of the whole national life, their 
maintenance of the national existence. 

‘But Jesus was, in the eyes of the nation, a great ethical 
teacher and maker of parables. . . . It is true that his teaching, 
by its extreme demands, became only an ideal for individuals, a 
rhapsody of the future, of the days of the Messiah. This, however, 
is no teaching for the nations that are now on their way to the 
Messianic prophetic future, and to the Kingdom of God of the 
Talmud, both of which belong to this world and come slowly in 
the course of ages. And yet there is in the ethical teaching of 
Jesus a loftiness, a distinction, an originality, the like of which 
is not to be found in any other Hebrew ethics. The wonderful 
art of his parables also is unequalled, and the force and point 
of his short sayings and repartees enable his ethical teaching to 
become common property as no others can do. And if the day 
should come when this teaching should be freed from its wrappings, 
mystical faith, and tales of miracle, the book of the ethical 
teaching of Jesus will be one of the most beautiful jewels in the 
literature of Israel in all ages.” 


I add no word of criticism to what I have extracted from Klausner’s 
book. There is indeed much to criticise ; but my only purpose was 
to make more generally accessible some knowledge of a remarkable 


book by a writer no less remarkable. 
R. T. HERFoRD. 


Lonpon. 





Greek Religious Thought. By F. M. Cornford. Library of Greek 
Thought. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1923. 


Tuts book does not purpose to be a History of Greek religion. It 
may indeed be doubted if such a book will ever be written. Dr 
Farnell has, it is true, given us an Outline History of Greek religion, 
but in this case the outline form is due as much to the deficiency of 
material as to the necessity of selection. ‘“‘ The history of Greek 
religion, he says, ‘‘ means, partly the account and interpretation of 
the various rites, cults, and cult ideas of the various Greek families, 
tribes, and communities ; partly the estimate of the religious tem- 
perament, both of the masses and of the individual who emerged 
from among them and of whom some record has been preserved.” 
Yet we have to admit that our knowledge about the rites and 
liturgies of the Greek festivals is very incomplete—how few public 
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prayers and hymns we have—while our material for forming an 
estimate of the religious temperament of the masses in the more 
intimate matters of family religion is unsatisfactory. The scientific 
study of such materials as we have is of comparatively recent date. 
Forty years ago, a familiarity with the legends of Greek mythology 
did duty for a knowledge of Greek religion. Roscher’s Lexikon began 
in 1884. Rohde’s Psyche and Dieterich’s Nekuia—epoch-making 
books, though on different scales, in their collecting of facts and 


general treatment—appeared in 1898. Since then all the available | 
literature, classical and post-classical, obscure authors and scholiasts | 


of the Byzantine period, have been searched by acute and carefully 
trained scholars. Such work as still remains to be done is largely 
the piecing together of scattered and fragmentary references, so 
that, apart from a lucky archeological find, there is not much hope 
of enlarging our knowledge where we should most like to have it 
enlarged. 

As an instance of the vagueness of our knowledge, Mr Cornford 
takes the Athenian festival of the Anthesteria: ‘‘ We know from late 
sources, that at an ancient festival of All Souls called the Anthesteria, 
the Athenian householder entertained the ghosts of the dead who 
“went about the city ’ at that season, till they were dismissed with 
the words, ‘Out of doors, ghosts! the Anthesteria is over.’ When 
the details of the ritual have been pieced together from indirect 
allusions and from scraps of lost antiquarian works preserved by late 
annotators of Greek texts, we seem to make out that the Anthesteria 
belonged to an order of primitive festivals, embodying beliefs about 
the dead and the gods of the lower world, such as scarcely find utter- 


ance in the extant literature. They had been overlaid by the Olym- | 
pian religion of Homer, from which the cult of the dead had almost | 


entirely disappeared. What are we to infer from the perpetuation 
of the festival custom? What was in the mind of the Athenian 
who feasted his ghosts and then sped their departure with the curt 
formula which became a proverb addressed (we are told) to those 
who are always demanding a repetition of favours received? .. . 
In the fifth century there may have been some Athenians who still 
believed that the ghosts went about the city at the Anthesteria ; 
some who thought that the dead were at a safe distance underground 
or in the west ; others who found no offence in the suggestion that 
they were permanently consigned to dreamless sleep, or that the spirit, 
breathed out from the dying frame, was scattered and lost in the 
impersonal air.” (Introduction, pp. viii. ix.) The fact is that the 
necessary documents are wanting ; in some cases they have perished, 
in many they never existed, for the Greeks were singularly free from 
the desire to formulate religious dogma, or to have a fixed creed which 
all should confess. However kind fortune had been in the survival 
of Greek literature, we could never have had a Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 
geschichte for the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 


But if our knowledge of the festivals and liturgies of the Greeks | 


is weak, we are much better placed with regard to their religious 
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thought, and it is a selection from this material that Mr Cornford 
has made. ‘“ The purpose of this book is to let the English reader 
see for himself what the Greeks, from Homer to Aristotle, thought 
about the world, the gods and their relations to man, the nature 
and destiny of the soul, and the significance of human life. The 
form of presentation is prescribed by the plan of the series.” This 
plan, therefore, prevents him from dealing with those aspects of 
Greek religion about which only brief notices and conjectures are 
available ; and for English readers it is of much greater importance 
to be able to follow the general development of Greek ideas about 
God and the Soul and the World than to become involved in interesting 
but obscure points of ritual and primitive survivals and superstitions. 

Mr Cornford divides his material into chapters under such headings 
as the Homeric Age, Mystical Religion, Italian Philosophy, the 
Zeus of Aischylus, Euripides, Socrates, and Plato. The extracts are 
preceded, where it is necessary, by brief remarks and dates, and 
the reader is thus enabled to observe the temporal development of 
Greek religious thought and to estimate the amount and value of 
the contribution made by any particular individual. The passages 
taken from the Homeric poems give a good idea of the religious 
views of the Epic age, the Olympian religion, which is really the 
foundation of the state religion, at least at Athens, in subsequent 
centuries. The ritual aspects of Homeric religion Mr Cornford has 
omitted, though surely the conceptions of prayer and sacrifice as 
given in such standard passages as Iliad, i. 87 seq. and xv. 368 seq. 
are valuable evidence about the relationship existing between God 
and man. With Hesiod and Theognis we pass to the mainland of 
Greece, and the poems preserved under their names bring us face to 
face with the dealings of God with man as experienced by the writers 
in their own lives. The veil of distant romance which lessened 
the inconsistencies and immoralities of the Homeric Pantheon has 
been torn down, and we can hear the complaints of men trying to 
reconcile their belief in the omnipotence of God with their own ideas 
of justice and righteousness. Theognis and Solon are our chief 
material from the sixth century, and Theognis in particular is 
invaluable for giving an idea of current religious ideas. As in Homer 
the gods are the dispensers of good and evil, but a more developed 
sense of the omnipotence of Zeus brings with it an insistent ques- 
tioning about the punishment of sin and the prosperity of the wicked. 
For man “all excellence lies in justice’’; his one prayer should be, 
‘**May I be fortunate and dear to the immortal gods. I desire no 
other excellence.’”’ Yet justice does not ensure immunity from 
suffering, and there is no sign of regarding it as working to fulfil some 


| deeper purpose of God. 


The chapters on Mystical Religion and Italian Philosophy are 
deeply interesting, for in them we first come across a more personal 
aspect of religion as a need of the individual apart from his political 
and social position. From the earliest ages of Greece this personal 
need had been felt, and ‘‘ the religion of Dionysus is believed to have 

Vor. XXII.—No. 4. 28 
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come into Greece from Thrace at least as early as the tenth century 
B.c. In the sixth century, or perhaps earlier, a spiritual revival 
gave rise to the Orphic brotherhoods.” From this time onward 
there were two religions in Greece, the state worship of the Olympian 
gods, and the mystery religions which disregarded the distinction of 
state, of freeman and slave. It is in connection with the various 
mystery religions, which at one time and another became popular 
in Greece, that much valuable work has recently been done. Otto 
Kern’s Orphica, published in 1922, now enables us to read all the 
available texts relative to the Orphic religion. Yet, if it were not for 
the grave tablets discovered in South Italy and Crete, there would 
be very little that Mr Cornford could produce of a connected order 
about this religion, except passages from late writers. On these 
tablets the soul of the dead man asserts its immortal origin and 
expresses joy at having finished the sufferings of life: “‘I have flown 
out of the sorrowful, weary wheel.’”’ The mystic finds this life an 
excessive burden of sorrow no less than Theognis and Sophocles, 
who sing that “ Best of all things is it, never to be born upon this 
earth and never to see the rays of the burning sun.” The mystic 
rejects this life because of his expectation of a better life ; Theognis 
and Sophocles reject it on its own defects and without any hope 
of immortality. Homer, too, reckons that no creature is feebler 
than man. Were the Greeks really pessimistic and melancholy about 
life, and if so, how can we account for Achilles’ preference for the 
meanest life on earth rather than kingship in the underworld ? 

Probably this Greek “‘ pessimism,” as it is often called, is not 
pessimism as we understand it. It is rather the expression of a clear 
vision into the way of the world, into the countless dangers and 
sorrows that threaten life and cut it short by sudden and unexpected 
strokes. It is certain that the Greeks lived vigorously, and in the sixth 
and fifth centuries never allowed action to be weakened by thought. 
When, however, they came to reflect on the chances of life—“* envy 
and strife, faction, warfare, and the shedding of blood ”—then they 
realised the cruelty of fate, and balancing the various possibilities, 
felt that life as a whole was not a welcome gift. But this feeling is 
very different from the distinct failure of nerve that began in the 
fourth century and developed into a definite “‘ pessimistic ’’ tendency 
in the modern signification of the term. In a recent essay, Der 
antike Pessimismus, 1 Hermann Diels has traced the persistency of 
“ pessimism ”’ in Greek literature, but without offering any explana- 
tion of how the Greeks combined intensity of life with the conviction 
of its worthlessness. 

The same spirit finds frequent utterance in Pindar: ‘‘ Creatures 
of a day, what is a man? What is he not? Man is the dream of 
a shadow.” Yet who has declared the glory of life’s possibilities, 
““the magic potency of valour,” with more stirring eloquence? His 
message, however, is only for those whom fortune has put in such a 
position that they can achieve glory by victory in the games and 

1 Berlin, 1921, Mittler & Sohn. 
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ry magnificence of life. The rest must fare over “the waste foam- 
ral drift of a perfidious sea” as best they can. A great gulf divides the 
rd mortal from the immortal, and man must not try to put on immor- 
an tality. ‘*‘ Seek not to become a Zeus. . . . Men must die; things 


of that must die befit them.” ‘‘ O my soul, set not thy desire upon the 
us life of an immortal.” 





ar The selections from Plato are admirable ; they illustrate all sides 
to of his religious genius as poet, theologian, and prophet. There is 
he a long extract from the tenth book of the Laws which is nominally 
or a refutation of Atheism, but is really an essay in constructive theology 
Id to satisfy the educational needs of a living state. It is curious how 
er often the Laws are neglected in estimates of Plato’s thought ; for a 
se knowledge of his final views on religion and art—two not unimportant 
nd factors in practical life—they are indispensable. The few pages of 
mn criticism of the popular religion from the Republic give a good idea 
an of the uneducated religious standpoint at Athens. It seems a pity 
Ss, that the beliefs of the educated gentleman as expressed by Cephalus 
Lis at the beginning of the Republic are not included; they might be 
AC profitably compared with Aristotle’s poignant description in the 
IS Rhetoric of the desolation and hopelessness of old age: “‘ They are 
pe mean-souled, through having been abased by life; for they desire 
er nothing great or extraordinary, but only the appliances of life. . . . 
ut They cling to life, and the more on their latest day, since the object 
he of desire is the absent, and since, too, men most desire that in which 
they are deficient. . . . They live in memory more than in hope ; 
ot for the remainder of their life is small and the past part large— 
ar and hope is of the future, as memory of the past. . . . They are 
id for ever speaking of the past, since the retrospect gives them pleasure. 
od . . . Their life is regulated by calculation rather than by moral 
th instinct, calculation having expediency for its object, while moral 
t. instinct has virtue.” ! Upon this note of hopelessness, powerless to 
a console, powerless to stimulate, the Greek city-state with the estab- 
-y lished religion of the Olympians comes to its dreary conclusion, 
s, while the real religious thought of Greece was working on in the 
is — writings of Plato and the teaching of the Stoics. 
le The English reader who is willing to study and compare carefully 
YY f§ the contents of this book will get a real insight into the varieties of 
or Greek religious experience. The scholar, too, will welcome it as 
of — providing him with a solid framework to which he can add further 
a- details from his own researches. ; 
n , G. M. SarGEAunrt. 
MARLBOROUGH. 


1 Aristotle’s Rhetoric, ii. 13, trans. by Jebb. 
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Logic: Part III. The Logical Foundations of Science. By W. E. 
Johnson, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A.—Cambridge University Press, 
1924.—Pp. xxxvi+192. 


Tue third volume of Dr Johnson’s Logic exhibits the same combination 
of qualities as had been already notable in its two precursors. It is 
not, I trust, looking a gift-horse in the mouth to say that this long- 
expected and welcome work impresses one reader at least as a book 
rather for the teacher than for the learner. No one who is engaged 
in the desperately difficult task of teaching logic to a class of Univer- 
sity students can afford to neglect a single chapter that Dr Johnson 
has written, but I am not equally confident that teachers will be 
equally well-advised to put the book into the hands of their classes 
or that it will prove to be quite that text-book of the subject which 
has been a desideratum for so many years. Partly the trouble is 
one which is not of the author’s making. For long enough there has 
been no generally accepted terminology in logic, and every writer 
of originality has felt himself free to devise his own vocabulary of 
technical terms, so that in taking up a fresh treatise one has usually 
to begin by learning a new tongue. This, as it seems to me, is one 
of the worst difficulties which at present attend the teaching of the 
subject, and it is increased by the fact that it is just the writers, like 
Dr Johnson, who have most to say who take the greatest liberties in 
the way of creating their own language. I do not clearly see where 
the remedy lies, unless perhaps in reverting to the vocabulary of 
the representatives of the Aristotelian tradition at its best, preferably 
in its Latin form, as a sort of lingua franca, adhering to it closely 
wherever possible and carefully signalising any necessary additions 
to it or modifications of it. This, as I fully recognise, is no light task, 
and means something very different from merely going back to the 
bad traditions of the decadence of scholasticism as represented by 
the manuals of the seventeenth century. But is there any other 
alternative except the very doubtful one of adopting and rigidly 
enforcing for all purposes a symbolism like that of Peano or White- 
head and Russell, a course which would certainly mean the banish- 
ment of logic from the curriculum or the general education of a 
“gentleman”? A second difficulty in the way of an attempt to 
make Dr Johnson’s work the text-book for a University course is that 
the author, as he has a perfect right to do, seems purposely to have 
abstained from a complete and systematic treatment of the subject. 
He has preferred to give us a number of essays, all of the highest 
interest and importance, on the topics which particularly interest 
him. His work is thus of the utmost value, provided one brings to 
it a pretty accurate antecedent knowledge of Aristotle’s formal logic 
and the theories of Mill and Jevons about the methods of the ex- 
perimental sciences, but this knowledge is throughout presupposed. 
The impression I have received all along in reading the work is that 
Dr Johnson has been in the habit of lecturing to his pupils on Mill’s 
Logic, dwelling most fully on the parts which most interest himself, 
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and that this book represents the substance of the lectures very much 
as they must have been delivered. For a teacher who is following 
much the same practice, Dr Johnson provides a rich mine of elucida- 
tion, illustration, comment, and, above all, conviction; but he has 
not written, presumably never contemplated writing, the work so 
many of us have long wanted to see, a genuinely philosophical sub- 
stitute for Mill as a whole. 

I hasten at once to say that in the present volume this task of 
providing a substitute-has been pretty thoroughly performed in the 
first five chapters, which answer to Mill’s own account of “ induction,” 
the ‘‘ inductive” problem, the “four methods,” and the “ indirect 
method ” of hypothesis, deduction, and verification. In a sense the 
first three chapters might be called a rehabilitation of Mill, but a 
thoroughly critical rehabilitation which is little short of a transforma- 
tion. Mill’s account of “ inductive generalisation ’’ was all through 
so inatcurate and slovenly that it is difficult to be exasperated by 
the harshest things unfriendly critics have said about him. Even 
the stinging sarcasms of Mr Bradley’s chapter on the “‘ four methods ” 
can hardly be said to be unduly severe. And yet, with all his 
jauntiness and carelessness, Mill was giving an inadequate impres- 
sionistic account of a genuine method of inquiry which plays an im- 
portant part in science. Dr Johnson’s singularly careful formulation 
of the procedure actually followed whenever we make direct generalisa- 
tions on the basis of collections of empirical data is probably the 
best, for both completeness and accuracy, ever yet given by a writer 
on logic, and deserves to be recognised henceforth as the classical 
account of the matter, so far as our own language is concerned. 
Equal praise is due to the chapter on what Dr Johnson calls “ educ- 
tion,” i.e. “‘ analogy,” in Mill’s sense of that word. And it is to be 
hoped that a few simple mathematical symbols in the Appendix on 
Eduction at the end of the volume will not frighten any reader ; it is 
most important to be alive, as Mill can scarcely be said to have been, 
to the impossibility of drawing any kind of “ inference from particular 
to particular ” without the appeal to the Probability-calculus. On 
one point of the first magnitude, indeed, I could wish that Dr Johnson 
had been a little more explicit. Dr Broad seems to have placed it 
beyond doubt that if we are to attribute any finite probability to 
the conclusion of either an eductive or an inductive generalisation, we 
must appeal to some postulate or postulates additional to those of 
the Probability-calculus itself. If, to use the illustration adopted by 
both Dr Broad and Dr Johnson, we imagine events as balls of different 
colours drawn out of a bag of unknown capacity, we need to be assured 
that the balls we have drawn and examined (that is, the past events 
which we have recorded) are a fair sample selection by which to 
judge of the composition of the whole contents of our bag. In the 
second paragraph of p. 188, Dr Johnson appears (though I am not 
sure of his meaning) to be arguing that we really have this required 
assurance, but it is not clear to me that anyone who has really felt 
the difficulty will be wholly satisfied with the remarks he makes. 
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They seem to imply some rather fundamental metaphysical convictions 
which are nowhere precisely stated or justified, or else to leave the 
whole question of our right to apply the calculus for the purposes of 
** inductive science ” altogether unanswered. 

I suspect that the part of Dr Johnson’s volume which will be of 
the highest interest to most of his readers is the second half (Chapters 
vii.—xi.), where we are dealing with problems which are metaphysical 
rather than strictly logical, the analysis of the notions of change and 
causality, the application of causal conceptions to mind, the dis- 
tinction between transeunt and immanent causality, and the way in 
which temporal and spatial relations enter into the notion of causal 
connection. All that Dr Johnson says on these topics seems to me 
of the highest importance and interest ; I should like to discuss much 
of it at length, but to do so to any purpose could be impossible in the 
limits to which this notice is necessarily confined. I can merely call 
attention to one or two of the most fundamental positions taken up, 
and ask one or two questions on points where I seem to see a difficulty. 
I would specially direct attention to the ability with which it is shown 
in the chapter on the “‘ Continuant ” that the presence of a permanent 
‘substance ”’ or “ subject of change ” is indispensable for the adequate 
analysis of the notion of change itself. At the same time there are 
questions I should like to ask about the precise way in which the 
relation between the “‘ continuant ” and its ‘‘ transient modification ” 
is stated. Is it quite clear that “‘ during the period throughout which 
a continuant exists every-one of its manifestations is being manifested 
in some one or other of its determinate forms ? ”’ (p. 67). E.g. is Philidor 
always manifesting the quality for which he is renowned as a chess- 
player, or Achitophel that for which he has won his reputation as a 
man of excellent counsel, “‘in one of its determinate forms” at every 
moment when Philidor or Achitophel exists? Is the statement even 
quite consistent with Dr Johnson’s own demonstration that the 
Aristotelian conception of the “ potential ’’ is indispensable in any 
theory of change and causality? We are rightly told (p. 72) that what 
we commonly call the “ properties ” of substances are usually “‘ poten- 
tialities.” H.g. the ether in this bottle is “‘ poisonous,” but in point 
of fact it may never poison anyone. Then can the ether be said to 
be “‘ manifesting ” its poisonous character in some determinate form 
at every moment of its existence ? Is there not here an obscurity 
which needs to be cleared up? My space does not permit of more 
than the briefest reference to one or two of the many points of interest 
which the discussion brings out. £.g. it emerges that there is the 
closest connection between the categories of cause and substance. 
For change is only possible where there is “‘ substantial permanence ” 
of the subject of change, and again, the properties of the substantial 
subject can only be assigned by reference to its behaviour as a 
“causal agent or re-agent,” since a potentiality can only be known 
by knowing the corresponding act. The extreme “ kinetic ” view in 
natural science is rejected on the ground that “ static force,’ for 
example, must be thought of as an actual condition of a body, not as 
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a mere measure of something which would happen if the body were 
allowed to move freely. So, rightly or wrongly, the distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities of bodies is justified on the ground 
that, while the primary qualities are adjectives or relations by which 
we describe actual physical facts, the secondary are “ potentialities.” 
I feel myself that the second of these statements can hardly be taken 
as more than an expression of personal opinion, unless it is supported 
by justification, but at any rate the position has the merit of avoiding 
the blunder of assuming that the “ secondaries ”’ are “ subjective.” 
Dr Johnson has an interesting comparison of his own account of 
‘“‘ permanence ” with Kant’s. The chief difference is that with Dr 
Johnson the emphasis is laid on permanency of functioning, whereas 
Kant dwells on the notion of the permanency of a quantum of existence, 
thus adding to permanence of “‘ substance ’’ the permanence of one 
particular ‘“‘mode”’ of substance. Dr Johnson himself demands 
permanence of the “ substantive continuant ” plus permanence of its 
form or ‘“‘ mode of causality ” (an obvious improvement), and makes 
the suggestion that Kant has been led astray by his undue devotion 
to mathematical physics. His account will not enable us to think 
of a conscious experient as a continuant, as we need to do in mental 
science. (I should have thought that Lotze’s conception of a “‘ thing ” 
as the “ Law of its states” also indicates a line of thought closely 
akin to Dr Johnson’s, though no reference is made to this, perhaps 
because Lotze was at least doubtful about the existence of physical 
‘“‘things.”) As against those who try to get rid of the “‘ continuant ” 
altogether, the excellent point is made that they first eliminate the 
physical “‘ thing” by resolving it into a succession of very similar 
experiences of a psychical “‘ continuant,” the observer, and then pro- 
ceed to demolish the observer too. 

The chapter on the applications of causal notions to mind seems 
to me of first-rate importance. I should like in particular to direct 
attention to the admirable, and to my mind wholly successful, attack 
on the doctrine of thoroughgoing ‘“ psycho-physical parallelism.” 
In the main it seems to me that Dr Johnson has stated with admirable 
clarity the considerations which ought to be fatal to any attempt to 
make a one-to-one correlation between mental activity and neural 
process (pp. 114-7). I do not see what possible reply there can 
be to his argument against the recognition of a neural process as a 
correlate to an act of comparison. Still more conclusive to my own 
mind is the further contention that there can be no neural correlate 
of the degree of determinateness with which we apprehend relations. 
Strongest of all, as I have always thought, and am overjoyed to find 
that Dr Johnson thinks too, is the argument that in direct appre- 
hension of the meaning of a word or phrase we have a mental activity 
to which we cannot intelligibly assign a determinate neural correlate. 
It has always seemed odd to me that this decisive consideration is 
so universally passed over in the current text-books of psychology ; 
perhaps the defect will be remedied now that Dr Johnson has made 

the point so effectively. Yet there are questions which I cannot 
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help asking even about this generally excellent chapter. In spite of 
my cordial acceptance of the general position that it is only in the 
case of “ sensational processes ”’ that direct one-to-one correlation 
with the neural is to be found, I do not quite understand the language 
with which the chapter opens. It seems to be implied that you can 
have a complete concrete mental process which is merely “ sensa- 
tional” and can be contra-distinguished from other processes which 
are cognitive or emotional. I quite agree with the author when he 
says that cognition and feeling are “attitudes towards sense- 
experience,”’ but I should have thought that any concrete process 
with which we have to deal in human psychology involves both the 
“ sense-experience ” and the “ attitude”; in Aristotelian language 
that “‘ they are the same thing but their esse formale is not the same.” 
Still less do I understand what is meant by speaking of the “‘ subject ” 
as a “‘ phase of experience” which stands in certain relations with 
cognition and feeling. (I note that whereas on p. 104 the “ subject ” 
is called a “‘ phase of experience”’ which controls cognition and 
feeling, on p. 109 it is declared to be a “‘ mode of feeling and a form 
of cognition which jointly determine the specific effects’ on our 
neural mechanism. I cannot help asking whether these two state- 
ments are compatible, and whether the second as it stands is intelligible 
at all ?) 

So I own to a doubt whether a good deal of the psychological detail 
of the chapter will stand investigation. I do not know what is meant 
by cognising a “ sensation ”’ as red or blue. ‘“‘ Sensation’ throughout 
the chapter clearly means a mental event of some kind. But what I 
cognise as red or blue is never a mental event (the awareness of red 
or blue), but always an external object, the rose, the sapphire, or 
what not. I am not sure again whether the statements about sensa- 
tions of effort (p. 107-8) which are said to be “‘ subjectively initiated ”’ 
are not an indiscreet attempt to resuscitate the long-discredited 
Innervationsgefiithle, or again, whether the account of emotion does 
not require to be revised. If I understand the language of p. 120 
correctly, it is being maintained that emotions only arise when a 
train of purposive action is attended by irrelevant or perturbing 
organic sensations. This is certainly an improvement on James’s 
attempt to identify emotion with organic sensation. Yet, not to 
mention the case of an emotion of intellectual surprise, where there 
seems to be no organic sensation at all, would not the theory require 
that all emotional experience should be disagreeable ? How does it 
propose to account for grateful or tranquil emotion? So I do not 
think that the observations (pp. 128 ff.) about the “freedom of the 
will ” have any finality. Ifthe denial that the will can act on “‘ mere 
judgment without any corrective urging ” (p. 125) were meant wholly 
seriously, this would commit Dr Johnson to the determinist alterna- 
tive, but the statement is as good as retracted by what follows immedi- 
ately about judgments of value. I could wish that, before writing 
the passage, Dr Johnson had asked himself whether the truth of the 
matter is not simply what Aristotle said long ago, that a practical 
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judgment—one with the predicate “ good,” or an equivalent—has 
always in its own nature an imperative force. This seems, indeed, to 
be the very conclusion which he is expressing rather hesitatingly and 
obscurely at the close of the discussion (p. 126). 

I should like, if I had not been too lengthy already, to say much about 
the admirable discussion in Chapter IX. of ‘‘ Immanent and Transeunt 
Causality,” and the careful proof that neither can be dispensed with in 
science, both being always involved in any concrete causal process, 
as well as about the concluding chapter on the way in which temporal 
and spatial relations are bound up together in causal processes. But 
I have not the space. I must confine myself to asking a question or 
two on points where I have not quite understood. At p. 185 we 
return again to the problem about emotion. Dr Johnson seems to 
me to concede a little too much to the James-Lange theory. I do 
not see why “ organic sensation ” need be present in emotion. When 
I am delighted by some of Dr Johnson’s arguments, or distressed by 
the neglect of an old friend to answer my letters, where is the organic 
sensation? I fully agree with Dr Johnson’s own analysis of the 
experience into the cognition of a situation plus a conative process, 
but this analysis seems to require neither that there need be any 
‘‘ perturbation ” of the conative process, nor that there need be any 
organic sensation. Also I should like to ask, @ propos of a statement 
on p. 188, if it is really true that no property of a psychical continuant 
is determinately the same as that of another? Can we be sure that 
no two persons really have, for example, the same sensibility to music ? 
If two particles may have the same mass, why may it not be the 
case that two persons have the same property ? 

A. E. Taytor. 


UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREWS. 





Shelley and the Unromantics. By Olwen ‘Ward Campbell.—London : 
Methuen & Co., 1924.—Pp. xi+3807. 


Every lover of Shelley must be grateful to the writer of this delightful 
book. Mrs Campbell brings to the study of Shelley’s life and Shelley’s 
poetry a number of qualities which his biographers and critics have 
not always possessed. These include, amongst others, enthusiastic 
sympathy, careful research, and a keen sense of humour. There 
is, therefore, no need here for that customary “apology for adding 
another book to the number already existing on any famous 
poet ” to which Mrs Campbell refers in her preface. For on this 
subject new fragments of information are always coming to hand, 
so that books published not so very long ago seem already strangely 
out-of-date. How cunningly such trifling things as a tailor’s bill 
or information of an auction can be used to confirm our belief in 
the accuracy of Hogg’s reminiscences (written so many years after 
the events they narrate) is shown in two footnotes on p. 51 : 
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(1) In Mr Ingpen’s Shelley in England we are given a tailor’s 
bill of Shelley’s Oxford days, in which two items are: “A 
superfine Blue Coat, velvett collar and Gilt Buttons,’ and, 
“‘Mending a pair of pantaloons.”” The reader who cares to com- 
pare these entries with the anecdote of Shelley and the dog in 
chapter vi of Hogg’s book will be impressed and amused. 

(2) Shelley’s Homer, ‘“‘ bound in russia,” in all respects as 
Hogg describes it, has recently been sold by Messrs Dobell. 


The interval between the publication of Hogg’s reminiscences, 
and the Oxford days which they describe, is surely not ‘‘ nearly half 
a century,” as Mrs Campbell says, but a little over twenty years. 
For these reminiscences appeared in the New Monthly Magazine of 
1882 and 18383, before being incorporated into the Life of Shelley of 
1858. But whether the interval be one of twenty or of fifty years 
does not affect our gratitude for this neat piece of confirmation. 

And restatements are necessary, not merely because scraps of 
new information are ever coming to hand, but much more because 
a age, as it changes, calls for restatement. As Shelley himself 

as said : 


“All high poetry is infinite. . . . Veil after veil may be 
undrawn, and the inmost naked beauty of the meaning never 
exposed. A great poem is a fountain for ever overflowing with 
the waters of wisdom and delight ; and after one person and one 
age has exhausted all its divine effluence which their peculiar 
relations enable them to share, another and yet another succeeds, 
and new relations are ever developed, the source of an unforeseen 
and an unconceived delight.” 


Our own age, Mrs Campbell argues, above any that has preceded 
it, should find in Shelley “a deeper relevance to modern problems, 
and a truer source of encouragement and help than is usually 
supposed ” : 


‘““ Our own age—materially more at ease, more democratic, 
free-thinking, scientific, and energetic—is the very kind of 
posterity Shelley would have wished to address.” 


Two delightful chapters are devoted to Shelley’s contemporaries, 
and the impression which his personality made upon men so unlike 
himself : 


‘“‘The chief of them are seven in number, and telling them 
over is like calling for a march past of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
There is Trelawney, with his irredeemable vanity and raging 
temper ; the covetous Godwin, the lecherous Byron, the slipshod 
Hunt, the sly Medwin, the disdainful Peacock, and the gluttonous 
Hogg.” 


Godwin has recorded practically nothing, but the testimony of 
the rest is strikingly unanimous, and is used by Mrs Campbell with 
great skill to produce a ‘“‘ composite portrait.” And she even finds 
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something good to say of Godwin’s influence, upon which biographers 
are apt to pour such scorn : 


“Tt has been said that Shelley was a garden that Godwin 
laid waste. It would be truer to describe him as a garden already 
devastated by various blights in early life, and which Godwin 
covered with cabbages. And better the voice of Godwin in the 
garden than the confusion that would otherwise have reigned 
there. Cold and mechanical though they seem to us, the theories 
of Godwin were, after all, idealistic.” 


Mrs Campbell’s criticisms are not all so lenient as this. Indeed 
she issues quite a number of challenges to admirers of this or that 
writer or period. Before we have read a page we meet with this : 


“ Children at school often waken to a sense of poetry through 
learning The Cloud by heart; and would perhaps remain 
awake if the vast indiscriminate ensuing doses of Tennyson did 
not befuddle them entirely.” 


Where so many gages of battle are thrown down, it would be 
churlish not to pick up one or two : 


‘** Byron,” says Mrs Campbell, “‘ acquiesced in—and even 
encouraged—the grossest slanders against Shelley. He remains 
under grave suspicion of having actually suppressed a letter 
which was given him to use against these very slanders. (For 
the latest attempt to clear Byron, see Mr Murray’s Lord Byron’s 
Correspondence.)” 


Byron does remain under this suspicion. It can hardly be 
admitted that, as Professor Chew says in the latest monograph on 
Byron, ‘“‘ Mr Edgcumbe has lately done Byron’s memory the good 
service of convincingly ridding him of this odious charge.” But it 
remains a suspicion only. And those who are not acquainted with 
the details of this disagreeable business, might well read into Mrs 
Campbell’s words more than can fairly be urged against Byron. So 
far from Byron, in the first instance, having encouraged the slander 
against Shelley, the correspondence originated in a letter from Byron 
to Hoppner, in which he regretted the bad opinion which Hoppner 
seemed to have. ‘‘ You used to have a good one,” he writes. 
‘Surely he [Shelley] has talent and honour, but is crazy against 
religion and morality.” (Count Maddalo says much the same to 
Julian : 

** You were ever still 
Among Christ’s flock a perilous infidel, 
A wolf for the meek lambs : if you can’t swim, 
Beware of Providence.’’) 


Hoppner replied to Byron with vile charges (communicated 
under the strictest injunction to secrecy) against Shelley and Clare 
Clairmont. If Byron, for the moment, believed these charges, it 
was from no ill-will against Shelley, but from very great ill-will 
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against Clare, of whom he was prepared to believe anything. When, 
many months later, Shelley and Byron met, Byron broke his promise 
of secrecy, and told Shelley all. Byron then received from Shelley 
the letter which he was to forward to Hoppner, in conclusive refuta- 
tion of these charges. If Byron failed to forward the letter the 
motive would be obvious. It must have been a painful duty to 
Byron to have to own that he had broken his promise of secrecy. 
The accusation against Byron (and we must not forget that it is an 
accusation which has still to be proved) is that he let day after day 
pass without carrying out this painful duty, till finally he neglected 
it altogether. The vanity and selfishness which such an omission 
implies may be as culpable, morally, as the purposeless malignity 
which has sometimes led men to encourage gross slanders against 
their friends. Our business, however, is not to judge, but to under- 
stand. It would be difficult to understand the quite sincere love 
and admiration which Byron elsewhere shows for Shelley, if it could 
have been combined with deliberate encouragement of slanders 
against him. And when the relations of Byron and Shelley are 
being discussed, might not a place be found for the story of the 
squall off Meillerie ? Mrs Campbell mentions on a later page, as 
illustrating Shelley’s courage, the steps which he took “ for fear lest 
Byron, who was a strong swimmer, should risk the attempt to save 
him.” But Shelley says that he knew that Byron would have 
attempted to save him. It is possible enough that a man, who was 
willing to risk his life to save a friend, would have let that friend’s 
honour suffer rather than take the trouble to write a difficult letter. 
But, if we must remember that Byron lies under suspicion of the 
latter, let us not forget that as to the former it is a matter of more 
than suspicion. 

To Southey, Mrs Campbell is, perhaps, less than just. Southey, 
she says, ‘‘ abandoned all the causes which he had once enthusiasti- 
cally supported.” That, of course, is what his Whig contemporaries 
said. To prove their case, they got hold of pirated copies of manu- 
scripts he had written before he came of age. We do not consider 
it fair play in these days to taunt a political thinker because, as an 
undergraduate, he may have said things in his University Union not 
quite consistent with his mature opinion twenty or thirty years 
later. Why should we be less indulgent to those who, living through 
the unprecedented changes of the French Revolution, had more 
excuse than we have for a change of views? Yet the tradition of 
““Southey the renegade” lives on in English literary history,—a 
remarkable testimony to the magic power Byron still wields. Mean- 
time, to the historian of social reform in England, or to the student 
who is investigating the history of public opinion, Southey appears 
a consistent thinker. The party labels of his day sink into their 
proper perspective at the distance of a century. “ He is to us,” 
says Professor Dicey, “‘ the prophetic precursor of modern collec- 
tivism. . . . The text on which he preached with the utmost 
vehemence was the duty of abolishing the cruelties of factory life.” 
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To M. Beer he is an example of the truth of the dictum, “‘ once a 
communist, always a communist.” 

There are few imaginary conversations which it is more tempting 
to reconstruct than those between Southey and Shelley at Keswick 
in the winter of 1811-12. Mrs Campbell makes Southey speak, not 
only as a turncoat, but as one who is cynically conscious of being 
a turncoat: “I have a large family to support, and so [italics 
ours] I hate the Irish and speak against Catholic Emancipation and 
Parliamentary Reform ; for expediency is, after all, the most impor- 
tant thing in politics.” The foundation for this is a saying of 
Southey’s that “‘ expediency ought to be made the ground of politics,” 
which is reported (no doubt correctly) by Shelley to Miss Hitchener. 
But that Southey meant by “ expedient ” what was expedient to 
himself and his family, rather than what was expedient to his country, 
is disproved by the whole course of his life. (The same principle of 
expediency was recognised by Shelley himself, when he wrote, six 
years later, that the franchise, “‘ abstractedly the right of every human 
being,” ought to be limited to those who paid direct taxes, “in the 
present unprepared state of public knowledge and feeling.”) If 
Southey could have had his way, Shelley would have lived to become 
a benevolent landholder, seeing to the education of every child on his 
estate (“‘ he may do a great deal of good with £6000 a year”) and 
fighting in parliament the battle of the factory children, a colleague 
and ally of Lord Shaftesbury. Instead, Shelley wrote Prometheus. 
For wisdom is justified of all her children. But we should not blame 
Southey, except perhaps in so far as every man is to be blamed who 
ever has the arrogance to give advice to another. For surely, in the 
winter of 1811-12, it might have looked more probable that Shelley 
would grow into a practical, humanitarian, parliamentary advocate 
of social reform, than that he would ever write Prometheus. 

The most difficult problems are encountered in the chapter, in 
which Mrs Campbell compares the “ Romantic Revival” with other 
epochs. Is it safe to say that the religion of Greece “ as it appears 
in serious literature’? was “ without the power of hope and without 
the idea of love,” and that Shelley found in his own heart “ such love 
and hope as no Greek ever knew”? Dare we ever venture on a 
negative with regard to that marvellous literature of which only a 
fragment has come down to us? Who dare lay down the limitations 
of Shakespeare’s genius, after reading two only of his plays—which 
is as large a proportion as any of us, till we reach Elysium, can ever 
know of the plays of Sophocles? And even in the extant plays of 
Sophocles, are hope and love thus wanting? Mrs Campbell might 
quote weighty authorities on her side ; and Dante would tell us that 
to a heathen only the four cardinal virtues could have been known : 
Faith, Hope, and Love must have been hidden. So Mrs Campbell 
says, speaking of the Gdipus at Colonus : 


‘* The whole idea conveyed in it of God and man is utterly 
barren of hope and love ; and, though the language is splendid, 
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it is in a sense barren also of splendour, for the human beings 
in it are too completely helpless. C&dipus, like Lear, is 
old, physically weak, exiled by his own offspring; but where 
Shakespeare makes Lear uplifted and irradiated by his love for 
Cordelia, so that we feel, better Cordelia dead and Lear dead 
loving her, than both alive and Cordelia spurned, Sophocles 
allows his CEdipus almost with his last breath to curse his un- 
happy son—because Sophocles sees no glory in love, but only 
in justice.” 


This is true of (dipus. But what of the Antigone of the Zdipus 
at Colonus? Antigone has been striving to make C&dipus relent, 
although she, who has shared her father’s exile, has the same reason 
which he has to feel bitterly towards the hard-hearted son who has 
been a cause of it. Now the curse has fallen, and Polyneices knows 
that he is doomed. He implores his sisters, if it may be, at least 
to give burial to his body. Then follow thirty-three lines of dialogue, 
than which nothing surely in all Greek literature is more amazing. 
Antigone turns to Polyneices, not to utter words of forgiveness— 
she is too anxious to save him to remember that she has anything 
to forgive. She urges him to stop the war and save his life; and 
when he refuses, she breaks into words of tenderest pity and broken- 
hearted lament. Antigone is too intent on averting evil, and too 
overwhelmed when she finds it cannot be averted, to make any direct 
answer to Polyneices’ prayer for burial-rites, though every spectator 
in the theatre knew that she would fulfil that prayer if at the cost of 
her life. Then even the hard heart of Polyneices is melted, and he 
leaves the stage to march to his death, praying that at least his sisters 
may be spared. We cannot but think, in comparison, of the last 
words of Cordelia: 


Shall we not see these daughters and these sisters ? 


Is it the case that Sophocles sees no glory in love, but only in 
justice ? How are we to account for the Antigone of Sophocles’ 
(Edipus at Colonus? Dante supposed that sometimes, by a special 
dispensation, the Christian virtues might be revealed to a heathen. 
We can hardly accept the medieval view that heathendom was devoid 
of hope and love, without allowing exceptions. 


R. W. CHAMBERS. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





St Francis of Assisi. By G. K. Chesterton.—(People’s Library) 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1924.—Pp. 185. 


Tuat there are excellent qualities in Mr G. K. Chesterton’s little book 
on St Francis goes without saying. That it is, for instance, enter- 
taining and surprising is to be expected. But more than this, Mr 
Chesterton brushes aside external views of St Francis, and in his 
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vigorous way points out the right angle from which the saint is to be 
understood—the angle of personal religion. This central matter is 
explained by a happy simile ; and, in so fundamental a reference, the 
writer’s touch, whatever we may think of his style, is sure. The book 
contains much admirable criticism. There is, for instance, a witty 
criticism of journalistic methods of writing and understanding 
history. Nor ought appreciation to omit the eloquent and poetic 
writing scattered up and down the book; notably in the pages 
describing the story of the stigmata of St Francis, and the last scene 
and death. 

Mr Chesterton has an extraordinary facility for argument by 
antithesis. He has the air of searching for truth in what is contrary 
to common sense, in what is impossible, or even absurd. One aspect 
of this habit of writing is a great dexterity in verbal wit. Sometimes 
the play is etymological ; sometimes it is merely a pun; sometimes 
it is on a still easier level, the level of slang. The etymology is often 
strained. Thus, “courage” is derived from courir, to run, in order to 
connect courage with impetuosity. The style, in fact, is like that of 
brilliant conversation, discursive, argumentative, personal. This 
highly individual, even obtrusive, manner of writing is somewhat ill 
suited to a book on St Francis. 

Mr Chesterton writes from a Roman Catholic standpoint, though 
with a view to interesting non-Catholic readers. As is inevitable in 
such an essay, he touches on many controversial questions, and if we 
do not allow the style to fascinate us, with varied success. Perhaps 
the least convincing section is that dealing with the miracles of 
St Francis, to which he gives most of a chapter. 

His argument is briefly as follows. Prejudice against miracles is 
disappearing owing to scientific enlightenment. Phenomena which 
were formerly thought impossible, such as spiritual healing or tele- 
pathy, are now accepted and explained by psychologists. But, 
further, the historical method which impugns miraculous events is 
itself illogical. If you begin to discredit, sections of the narrative 
which describe marvellous things, on what grounds do you credit the 
rest of the story, or believe that there was such a person as St Francis 
at all? For the one set of events, as the other, depend on the same 
witnesses. ‘‘ An intrinsically incredible story could only mean that 
the authority was unworthy of credit. It could not mean that other 
parts of his story could be received with complete credulity ” (p. 157). 
The truth is that the rejection of miracles will be “found to revert, 
in the last resort, to the. mere fact that some men cannot believe in 
miracles because they are materialists. That is logical enough ; but 
they are bound to deny the preternatural as much in the testimony 
of a modern scientific professor as in that of a medisval monkish 
chronicler ”’ (p. 166). 

Two principal arguments are thus advanced in favour of miracles ; 
one based on historical method, the other on science. 

But neither is convincing. To say that if you disbelieve part of a 
traditional account you must disbelieve it all, or that if you find”part 
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trustworthy you must find all trustworthy, is surely a very remarkable 
fallacy. This method would produce surprising assessments in a 
court of law, or in questioning children, as well as in history. Clearly 
witnesses may be quite trustworthy in some points of their narrative 
and quite untrustworthy in others ; and they may be equally honest in 
their trustworthy and untrustworthy evidence. Mr Chesterton 
seems to assume that there is no alternative between truth and lies. 
Nevertheless, people may report events wrongly with perfect sincerity. 
Their judgment and memory may be biassed, for instance, by strong 
beliefs and emotions ; and the historian has carefully to weigh the 
extent of such bias in seeking to discover the true course of events. 
If we arrive at the conclusion that surprising events did occur, it 
cannot be solely on the trustworthiness of the witnesses in other more 
ordinary events. We have to take many other criteria into account, 
to which it is not necessary to refer, but which Mr Chesterton seems to 
ignore. Yet he himself, a few pages farther on, seeks to draw a 
distinction, on a basis much broader than that of the honesty of 
witnesses, between what is evidence and what is fairy story. 

The other argument is at first sight very odd. One would have 
thought that to point to the fact that science is occupied in bringing 
the miraculous under the rule of law (which seems true enough) was, 
on the whole, the worst argument a man could advance on behalf of 
miracles. For miracles in the common sense of the term in which 
Mr Chesterton is defending them imply the operation of supernatural 
power ; and science shows, on the contrary, that such phenomena are 
due to natural law. What Mr Chesterton is attacking, however, is 
primarily the Victorian denial that such events ever occurred at all. 
And it is true that psychology admits and even welcomes this kind 
of phenomena. It is probably true, too, that psychology carries with 
it a refutation of materialism, though it is not true that a scientific 
professor would regard experiences of this sort as preternatural. 
This is where Mr Chesterton seems to confuse the issue. He seems to 
suggest, by his use of this word, that the acceptance of the events 
involves a supernatural explanation of them. But if the psychologist 
interprets the facts in a way which involves a denial of miracles, his 
witness is no help to Mr Chesterton. His testimony is valueless and 
even dangerous. As he says, a Catholic must necessarily refuse to 
explain miracles as a psychologist does. 

M. H. Carre. 
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